GENERAL  INFORMATION 


Your  advertising  gets  more  buying  action  in  preference  by  advertisers  for  the  Tribune  are 

Chicago  when  it  appears  in  the  Tribune.  More  the  people  you  want  to  sell.  They  are  the  ones 

than  any  other  medium,  the  newspaper  gives  who  have  greatest  influence  and  impact  on 

people  buying  ideas.  And  in  Chicago  the  retailers.  They  are  the  ones  whose  prefereiKe 

Tribune  has  the  coverage  and  penetration  that  for  your  brand  will  assure  you  greater  sales 

produce  the  greatest  volume  of  sales.  and  a  stronger  market  position. 

Manufacturers,  retailers  and  want  advertis*  A  Tribune  representative  will  be  glad  to 
ers  placed  more  of  their  advertising  budgets  in  discuss  with  you  a  plan  that  will  help  you,  as  it 

the  Tribune  than  in  all  other  Chicago  news-  has  helped  others,  build  a  consumer  franchise 

papers  combined.  among  the  families  who  read  the  Tribune.  Why 

The  people  whose  buying  resulted  in  such  not  ask  him  to  call? 


UJOOD 


REASON  =3 


MOTIVE  POWER 


The  two  shaving  knives,  the  tail  cut 


ting  saw  and  the  beveling  tool  are 


powered  by  a  5  Horsepower  ball 


bearing  motor  built  to  rigid  specifi 


cations.  Multiple  V-belt  drive  is  vi 


brationless  and  quiet;  rugged  and 


dependable  in  proven  performance 


economical  to  operate 


PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 


EXECUTIVE  AND  SAIES  OFFICE:  501  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  17,  N  Y 


they  Buy  More  because  they  Have  More! 

\ 

O  Yes,  whether  it’s  ice  skates,  skis,  sleds  or  bicycles,  they  ►  It’s  Big  .  .  .  with  a  population  of  600,000 

do  buy  more  in  Indianapolis  because  people  have  more  to  ^  It’s  Steady  .  .  .  unsurpassed  for  diversification  and 


spend.  The  average  income  per  family  in  this  big  market  bal«nce  of  industry  and  agriculture 

is  16,593  annually,  25.7%  above  the  national  average  and  ^  Easily  Reached  ...  you  get  saturation  coverage  of 


7th  among  cities  of  600,000  population  and  over.*  And  the  metropolitan  area,  plus  an  effective  bonus  coverage  of 


that’s  not  all — look  at  these  other  important  market  ad-  the  44  surrounding  counties  in  The  Star  and  The  News, 
vantages  in  Indianapolis:  Write  for  complete  market  data  today. 
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Think  of  what  you 
could  do  with  an  extra 

1,340,000/ 

DOLLARS  • 


This  sizeable  fund  of  fresh  spendable  income 
represents  the  annual  payroll  of  the  Farm 
Bureau  Insurance  Companies  new  regional 
office  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  With  it  comes  over 
200  new  homemakers  and  the  extra  buying 
power  added  to  an  already  top  market,  U.  S.  A. 

Says  Mr.  Howard  Hutchinson, 
vice  president, 

“We  chose  Syracuse  for  our  regional  office 
because  of  its  favorable  location  and  its  high 
rating  in  cultural,  recreational,  educational 
and  home-making  facilities.” 

It’s  an  old,  but  ever^new  story!  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
hub  of  the  great  Empire  State,  meets  all  require' 
ments  ...  a  great  and  prosperous  market  .  .  . 
served  completely  by  Syracuse  Newspapers. 


lAJliat  Our  i^eaderA 


/ 


AUMISMSS 

BLOCALI 


Newhouse  Newspapers 
Serve  and  Sell 


7(^e  SYRACUSE  TteeMfia/ieti 

HERALD  JOURNAL  -  POST  STANDARD 

(fveningj  *  (Morning) 

HERALD-AMERICAN  POST- STANDARD 

fSunc^ay)  (Sunday) 


Permission  Granted 

To  THE  Editor:  It  is  a  very 
interesting  series  you  are  run¬ 
ning  on  “Retail  Regulars.”  Our 
advertising  director  would  like 
to  reproduce  these  for  local 
use.  Could  we  have  permission? 

Knowlton  Parker 
Business  Manager, 

St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  News-Press 
and  Gazette. 

Jobs  in  Libraries 

To  THE  Editor:  In  my  mas¬ 
ter’s  paper,  “A  Study  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Libraries,” 
written  at  Florida  State  Uni¬ 
versity’s  Library  School,  15  of 
19  librarians  of  some  of  the 
largest  newspapers  in  all  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  United  States  told 
me  (via  questionnaires)  that 
they  had  trouble  finding  quali¬ 
fied  personnel  to  hire  for  work 
in  their  libraries.  In  the  light 
of  this,  it  seems  that  newspaper 
library  work  might  be  ideal 
for  someone  who  could  be 
interested  in  it.  Not  many  edi¬ 
torial  positions  show  such  a 
shortage  of  potential  employes. 

I  am,  incidentally,  instructor 
of  journalism  at  Baylor  Univer¬ 
sity. 

Eddie  Weems 

Waco,  Tex. 

Guide  to  Editing 

To  THE  Editor:  Early  in  De¬ 
cember  my  son.  Bill  Jenkins, 
managing  editor  of  the  Herald 
and  News,  sprang  an  idea  on 
me.  He  said:  “Why  not,  in  the 
week  before  Christmas,  print  on 
the  front  page  only  the  con¬ 
structive  news,  the  pleasant 
news,  the  hopeful  news,  and 
relegate  to  the  inside  pages  the 
crime  and  the  scandal  and  the 
fear  and  the  gloom  and  doom 
news?” 

So  we  decided  to  try  it.  It 
wasn’t  designed  as  a  publicity 
stunt.  We  just  wanted  to  see 
how  people  would  react  to 
such  an  idea.  It  turned  out 
that  as  a  publicity  stunt  it  was 
a  wow.  Newspaper  editorial 
comment  has  been  more  or  less 
universally  cynical.  I’ve  been 
quite  a  little  surprised  at  the 
universally  favorable  tone  of 
reader  comment,  and  I’m  pretty 
sure  that  on  the  Herald  and 
News  we’re  going  to  be  influ¬ 
enced  a  little  in  the  future  in 


our  editing  and  displaying  of 
the  news. 

Frank  Jenkins 
Klamath  Falls,  Ore. 

?iot  A  *Church  Paper' 
To  THE  Editor:  “The  Tabkt 
is  a  privately-edited  paper  for 
Catholics,”  says  a  sentence  in 
your  Dec.  18  issue,  page  37. 

What  paper  isn’t  privately- 
edited — and,  for  that  mattw, 
privately-owned  and  privately 
published  ? 

When  you  speak  of  a  “pri¬ 
vately-edited”  paper  you  incor- ' 
rectly  infer  that  most  newspa¬ 
pers  are  somehow  publicly- 
edited. 

Do  you  know  of  any  publicly- 
edited,  publicly-owned  or  public¬ 
ly-published  newspapers  in  the 
United  States? 

Daniel  Francis  Clancy 

Springfield,  Ohio. 

(The  adjective  was  intended 
to  distinguish  the  Tablet  from 
those  papers  which  are  edited 
by  members  of  the  clergy  un¬ 
der  full  church  supervision. 
—Ed.) 

•Short  Sahe6 

Headlines : 

Man,  33,  Slain  By  Husband 
On  Busy  Street. — Pittsburgh 
(Pa.)  Sun-Telegraph 


Mate  To  Help  Wife  In  Plot 
To  Kill  Him. — Durham  (N.  C.) 
Sun. 

• 

Pregnant  Query  Set  for  Job¬ 
less  Women.  —  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Post  and  Times  Herald 


Attorney  Says  He’ll  Have 
Baby  In  Court.  —  Galveston 
(Tex.)  News. 

• 

Case  Takes  Seat,  Faces  Teit 
On  Stripping  Sen.  McCarthy.— ; 
Easton  (Pa.)  Express. 

• 

FLY-In  Breakfast  Set  Here 
Today. — Grand  Forks  (N.  D.) 
Herald. 

• 

Wins  Soil  Speech  Contest- 
Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News  and  Ob- 
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HERALD  TRIBUNE 

GAINS 

in  circulation 


A  strong  upward  trend  in  circulation  began  in  March,  1954  and 
continued  throughout  the  year.  The  Herald  Tribune’s  average  net 
paid  circulation  gained  substantially,  both  daily  and  Sunday, 
according  to  the  ABC  interim  publisher’s  statement  for  3  months 
ending  December  31,  1954. 


(Monday  through  Friday)  , 

gained  63|070 
over  1953 

ALL-TIME  HIGH 

Sunday 

gained  22,760 
over  1953 

406,073 

580,520 

Gain  concentrated  in  city  and  suburbs 

85%  of  the  Weekday  increase  is  in  the  City  and  Suburbs  and 
equally  divided  between  these  halves  of  the  market  The  Sun¬ 
day  gain  is  wholly  within  New  York  City  and  its  suburbs  and 
equally  distributed  between  these  areas. 


NEW YORK 


more  news  in  less  time 
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Now  Micro  Photo  gives  you  BIGGER -THAN- 
EVER,  sharper  reading,  plus  all  the  savings  in 
2-page  newspaper  microfilming... thanks  to 
the  development  of  newer,  better  camera  tech¬ 
niques!  You  get  "pictures''  much  larger  than 
those  possible  with  ordinary  2-page  process¬ 
ing  . . .  so  much  larger  thatMicro  Photo’s  new  2- 
page  method  is  fast  replacing  the  older,  more 
expensive  one-page  style  . . .  insuring  easier 
scanning,  greater  speed  in  reference  work! 
Sample  films,  for  comparison  on  your  own 
reader,  will  be  sent  promptly  upon  request. 


Leading  newspapers  like  the  Cleveland  Press,  New 
Yark  Daily  News,  Louisville  Courier-Journal, 
Detroit  News,  Tulsa  World  A  Tribune,  and 
Minneapolis  Star  A  Tribune  are  just  a  few  of  the 
many  that  have  changed  to  our  BIG  IMAGE 
2-page  method. 


4614  PROSPECT  AVENUE 
CLEVELAND  3,  OK'O 
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Lines  o’  Type 


■l  HE  BOYS  are  a-feudin’  out  California-way.  San  Francisco 
Examiner  Columnist  Herb  Caen  exploded:  “The  L.  A.  Times’  i 
reporter  who  covered  the  Rose  Bowl  parade  in  Pasadena  got 
carried  away  in  the  usual  Southlandish  manner.  Samples  of  ^ 
his  purple  prose:  ‘About  half  way  through,  the  silvery  morning 
sky,  plated  by  a  persistent  sun  that  back-lighted  the  pewter  - 
overcast,  tarnished  into  tears — the  sentimental,  happy  tears  of 
a  city  in  love  with  a  new  year.  Dew  spangled  the  lavish  pio  ■ 
tures  moving  steadily  along  and  gave  them  a  patina  of  tran¬ 
scending  whimsy  and  fancy.’  He  means  it  rained  liked  hell,” 


— Ogden  R.  Reid,  vicepresident,  ISeut  York  Herald  Tribune, 
and  his  wife  boarded  the  outbound  superliner  United  States  from 
a  tugboat  off  the  Rattery  Jan.  13  because  of  delay  over  a  mixnp 
in  Mrs.  Reid's  passport.  He  was  on  his  way  to  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  in  Paris  of  the  European  Edition  corporation.  .  .  .  Franeii 
W.  Morrison,  formerly  police  reporter  for  the  Buffalo  Courier- 
Express  and  Buffalo  Evening  News  has  been  elected  mayor  of 

Daytona  Reach,  Fla . And  Ray  Grayson  has  retired  as  day 

ropy  cutter  in  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  composing  room  to  give 
full  time  to  his  work  as  polio*  judge  in  Park  Hills,  Ky.,  a  job  hr 
has  held  23  years.  Eugene  S.  DufBeld,  Enquirer  assistant  pub¬ 
lisher,  presented  him  a  gavel  for  use  in  court  and  fellow  worker* 
gave  him  a  billfold  holding  $125.  .  .  .  Hartford  Times  cartoons, 
“Johnny  Anderson  Views  the  f^onnecticut  Scene,”  favorites  of 
new  Gov.  A.  A.  Ribiroff,  will  grace  his  State  Capitol  office. 


Advertising  Daffynitions 


1  o  THE  “Newspaper  Daffynitions”  published  here  Dec.  25. 
Irwin  R.  Franklyn  of  the  public  relations  firm  of  Rogers  S 
Cowan,  Beverly  Hills,  Calif.,  adds  these  terms  from  the  AI)-PR 
field: 

LAYOUT — A  burglar's  target. 

COPY — Something  clever  you  wish  you  had  said  before  someone  elM  ^ 
did.  but  you'll  probably  use  it  as  your  own  anyway. 

ART — Marilyn  Monroe  calendar. 

24  SHEET — Two  Marilyn  Monroe  calendars. 

CUTS — After  you've  played  with  a  knife. 

A  ROUGH — What  you  can  expect  from  your  wife  when  you've  best 
out  all  night. 

A  HANDOUT — What's  left  of  your  paycheck. 

INSTITUTIONAL  COPY — What  your  home  seems  like  when  the  wife  art 
like  a  jailer  on  a  night  you  want  to  play  cards. 

GOODWILL — What  the  other  guy  is  supposed  to  manifest  toward  you 
MAKE-READY — What  you  do  at  lunch  time  and  at  6  p.m. 

FORM — The  office  receptionist. 

LOCK-UP — A  jail. 

PRODUCTION  MAN — In  Hollywood,  a  guy  who  drives  a  Cadillac  h# 
hasn't  paid  for. 

MATRIX — French  for  something  to  sleep  on. 

COMPOSITOR — A  songwriter  who  writes  commercial  jingles  for  TV. 
LEGMAN — Marlene  Dietrich  fan. 

PLANTER — Greens  in  a  box  on  your  TV  set. 

RELEASE — After  you've  served  time. 

DATELINE — Palm  tree  food  on  a  string. 

BODY — Still  the  office  receptionist,  but  you've  settled  for  less. 

LEAD — The  horse  you  didn't  play. 

MAILER — Opposite  of  femaler. 

COLORED  TRANSPARENCY — Eartha  Kitt  in  a  negligee. 

OFF-REGISTER — A  bartender  when  the  boss  is  watching. 

WINDOW  CARD — A  wise  guy  who  looks,  but  never  buys. 

PROOF — What  you  can  never  provide  for  your  wife.  j 

FLIMSY — What  your  wife  thinks  of  your  explanations. 

QUOTES — What  the  Raven  said. 

DOUBLE-TRUCK — What  usually  is  in  front  of  your  car  when 
late  for  work. 

AGATE  LINE — Kids  waiting  to  shoot  marbles. 

PICA — A  guy  who  never  picks  up  a  check. 

TYPE  SIZE — 36  bust  and  hips;  22  waist. 

CHELTENHAM  BOLD— A  fresh  Englishman. 

GALLEY — A  ship's  kitchen. 

CHASE — Favorite  male  sport. 

OVERSET — A  tipsy  barfly. 
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What  makes  a  newspaper  great? 


Minneapolis  Sunday  Tribune,  when 
simple  directions  for  constructing  an 
old-fashioned  rocking  horse  were  first 
described.  Plans  offered  to  interested 
hobbyists  were  soon  being  mailed 
out  at  a  300-a-week  clip. 

This  runaway  response  came  as  a 
mild  surprise  even  to  the  Home  and 
Hobby  Action  staff,  a  group  of  ded¬ 
icated  do-it-yourselfers  who  operate 
in  a  region  long  famed  for  its  home 
handicraftsmen.  In  less  than  a  year, 
readerpassionforhome  improvement 
(reflecting  Minnesota’s  71%  home 
ownership  figure)  has  helped  the 
section  grow  into  one  of  the  best- 
read  featiires  of  the  Minneapolis 
Sunday  Tribune.  By  giving  skUled 
guidance  on  everythong  from  simple 
wooden  cutouts  to  the  construction 
of  three  bedroom  ramblers,  the  Home 
and  Hobby  Section  has  racked  up  an 
audience  in  the  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands,  attracting  letters,  questions, 
comment  as  varied  as  the  interests 
of  the  largest  newspaper  audience  in 
the  Upper  Midwest.  And  at  least 
one  man  started  building  his  new 
home  using  only  the  Home  and 

,  1955 


Hobby  Section  story  about  it — had 
to  put  through  a  last-minute  call  for 
an  editor’s  help  when  the  plans  he 
sent  for  didn’t  arrive  soon  enough. 

The  enthusiasm  with  which  the 
Home  and  Hobby  Section  is  read, 
talked  about  and  acted  upon  reflects 
the  thoroughness  and  scope  of  its 
coverage  of  items  of  reader  interest. 
Such  reader  response  is  a  cover-to- 
cover  characteristic  of  the  Miimea- 
polis  Star  and  Tribune— newspapers 
which  have  earned  the  respect  and 
appreciation  of  their  audience  not 
only  as  complete,  reliable,  well-edited 
reporters  of  the  news  but  also  as 
lively  companions,  helpful  neighbors 
and  dependable  friends. 

.  Minneapolis 
Star  an  </Tribnne 

■  VININO  MORNING  A  SUNDAY 


Hl.joe!  HOV\«  VOUR 
ROCKING  HORSE  COMING 
>  ALONG?  ^ 


Christmas,  1954,  was  the  day  of 
the  Great  Rocking  Horse  Ride  across 
the  cities,  towns  and  farms  of  the 
Upper  Midwest.  In  homes  through¬ 
out  the  area,  wide-eyed  moppets 
clutched  the  saw-nicked  fingers  of 
proud  fathers  for  support,  apprehen¬ 
sively  mounted  shining  ste^s  and 
took  off  on  the  big  adventure:  a  first 
canter  on  a  genuine  homemade 
rocking  horse  that  had  been  sawed, 
sanded  and  suffered-over  by  Pop  in 
person. 

The  Call  to  Horse  that  kept  home 
workshop  lights  burning  late  for 
weeks  was  issued  late  in  the  fall  in 
the  Home  and  Hobby  Section  of  the 
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Reporter  in  the  Pew 


It’s  inevitable  that  around  the  shop 
George  Dugan  is  sometimes  called  Bishop. 
The  title  seems  to  go  naturally  with  his  job 
as  religious  news  editor  of  The  New  York 
Times.  But  in  his  job  he  covers  a  bigger  see 
than  any  bishop  of  any  church  we  know.  He 
covers  the  news  of  organized  religion  all 
over  this  country,  and  not  infrequently  abroad. 

George  Dugan’s  father  was  a  Presbyterian 
minister.  But  the  call  that  stirred  young 
George’s  ambitions  as  a  lad  in  Tbledo,  Ohio, 
was  a  call  to  the  press  rather  than  to  the 
pulpit.  When  he  strayed,  however,  it  was  not 
far.  Not  long  after  his  graduation  from  the 
University  of  Michigan,  in  1931,  he  was 
working  as  a  reporter  for  the  Presbyterian 
Tribune. 

Having  started  in  religious  journalism, 
George  Dugan  was  content  to  stay  with  it. 

He  finds  religion  full  of  important  and 
increasingly  significant  news  for  everyone. 
For  eight  years  before  he  joined  The  Times 
in  1949  he  worked  for  Religious  News 
Service.  Since  coming  to  The  Times,  his  labors 
in  the  vineyard  of  religion  have  paid  off 
in  many  a  Page  One  story. 

George  Dugan’s  beat  keeps  him  on  the  road 
as  much  as  any  circuit-riding  preacher,  lb 
get  the  news  of  how  religion  serves  some 
60,000,000  U.  S.  churchgoers,  he  is  constantly 
attending  meetings  everywhere  over  the 
country,  rubbing  elbows  with  men  of  the 
cloth  of  all  denominations.  He  has  covered 
religious  assemblies  in  Europe,  South 
America  and  Canada.  His  “outstanding 
service’’  to  religion  won  him  the  National 
Religious  Publicity  Council’s  award  of  merit. 
There  are  many  experts  like  George  Dugan 
on  The  New  York  Times  staff.  Covering 
every  field  of  news  all  over  the  world,  they 
make  up  an  unmatched  team.  They  pool  their 
talents  and  their  knowledge  each  day  to 
produce  a  newspaper  that  is  vital  and  alive, 
vigorous,  interesting  and  informing,  different 
from  any  other.  They  put  more  into  The 
Times.  Readers  get  more  out  of  The  Times. 

So  do  advertisers. 
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Government  Outlines  Case 
Against  Kansas  City  Star 
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Trial  Opens  2  Years  After  Return 
Of  Anti-Trust  Law  Indictment 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

The  government’s  anti-trust  suit  against  the  Kansas 
City  Star  Company  began  Jan.  17  in  the  United  States 
District  Court  of  Judge  Richard  M.  Duncan. 

Defendants  in  the  action  are  the  Star  and  Emil  A. 
Sees,  advertising  director.  They  are  charged  in  a  two- 
count  criminal  indictment  with  attempt  to  monopolize 
and  with  the  monopolization  of  the  dissemination  of 
news  and  advertising  in  the  Kansas  City  area.  The 
allegations  were  contained  in  a  federal  grand  jury  in¬ 
dictment  returned  here  Jan.  6,  1953,  and  constitute 
misdemeanors. 

A  criminal  indictment  against 
Roy  A.  Roberts,  president  of  the 
Star,  was  dismissed  three  days 
before  the  trial  opened  at  the 
request  of  the  government.  Mr. 

Roberts,  Mr,  Sees  and  the  com¬ 
pany  are  defendants  in  a  civil 
complaint.  Attorneys  have  esti¬ 
mated  it  will  take  more  than 
two  months  to  try  the  criminal 
case. 

Case  Outlined 

Earl  A.  Jinkinson,  special  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral,  spoke  far  50  minutes  in 
outlining  the  government’s  case 
to  the  jury. 

“Up  to  the  year  1942,”  he 
said,  “the  Kansas  City  Star 
Company  had  competition  in 
t  the  form  of  the  Joumat-Post, 
which  really  was  a  combination 
of  the  Kansas  City  Journal  and 
the  Kansas  City  Post.” 

Mr.  Jinkinson  pointed  out 
the  Journal-Post’s  history  and 
said  that  the  newspaper 
changed  its  name  to  the  Journal 
in  1938  and  continued  operation 
ontil  March,  1942. 

Deliberate  Acts 

“Since  that  time,”  he  said, 

“the  Star  company  has  had  vir- 
tMlly  no  competition.  The  in¬ 
dictment  charges  and  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  will  prove  that  the 
elimination  of  the  Journal  Post 
and  other  competing  papers  did 
not  happen  as  a  mere  accident. 

“The  Government  alleges  and 
^11  prove  that  the  Kansas  City 
•'^tar  Company  and  the  de- 
endant  Sees  deliberately  com- 
Fmitted  acts  which  eventually 


brought  about  a  monopolization 
by  the  Star  of  the  dissemination 
of  news  and  advertising  in  the 
Kansas  City  area.” 

Mr.  Jinkinson  said  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  would  prove  the  delib¬ 
erate  exclusion  of  competition, 
the  power  of  the  defendants  to 
exclude  competitors  and  that 
the  attempt  to  monopolize  and 
the  monopolization  were  done 
in  many  ways.  He  discussed  al¬ 
leged  discriminatory  practices 
used  by  the  Star  against  ad¬ 
vertisers  to  force  them  to  ad¬ 
vertise  in  the  Star. 

“We  will  introduce  evidence 
showing  that  (the)  all-import- 
ant  weapon  of  position  was 
frequently  used  by  the  Star  to 
coerce  the  advertiser  to  adver¬ 
tise  exclusively  in  the  Star  and 
the  Times  (morning  edition  of 
the  Star),”  Mr.  Jinkinson  de¬ 
clared.  “We  will  further  intro¬ 
duce  evidence  showing  that  the 
moving  of  an  advertiser’s  ad  to 
a  bad  position  usually  had  the 
desired  effect  and  brought  such 
advertiser  to  heel  so  that  there¬ 
after  he  advertised  only  in  the 
Star  and  Times.” 


Mr.  Jinkinson  discussed  the 
newspaper’s  use  of  credit  and 
asserted  that  when  an  exclu¬ 
sive  advertiser  placed  adver¬ 
tisements  in  competing  media, 
“the  Kansas  City  Star  com¬ 
pany  immediately  demanded 
payment  of  its  account  in  full.” 

He  said  that  “the  evidence 
will  show  that  the  defendants 
watched  competitors  closely  and 
when  they  discovered  that  one 
of  the  Star’s  advertisers  had 
placed  an  ad  with  a  competi¬ 
tor,  they  immediately  apprised 
the  advertiser  of  this  fact  and 
in  many  cases  warned  him  that 
such  activity  was  frowned  upon 
by  the  Star  or  was  not  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  the  Star.” 

Mr.  Jinkinson  said  that  evi¬ 
dence  would  show  in  some  in¬ 
stances  the  Star  threatened  ad¬ 
vertisers  with  exclusion  from 
the  columns  of  the  newspaper 
unless  the  size  of  the  advertise¬ 
ment  suited  the  Star. 

“The  evidence  will  show,”  he 
added,  “that  on  many  occa¬ 
sions  the  defendants  refused  or 
threatened  to  refuse  by  impli¬ 
cation  to  publish  the  advertise¬ 
ments  of  advertisers  unless  the 
advertiser  refrained  from  using 
competing  media.  No  publica¬ 
tion  was  too  small  to  escape  the 
wrath  of  the  Kansas  City  Star 
company.  The  evidence  will 
show  that  on  several  occasions 
the  Star  demanded  that  adver¬ 
tisers  break  contracts  with  com¬ 
peting  media  or  suffer  the  pen¬ 
alty  of  foreclosure  of  the  Star’s 
advertising  columns  to  the  ad¬ 
vertiser.” 

Tieup  with  Radio  Station 

He  said  that  time  on  WDAF 
was  refused  advertisers  unless 
they  advertised  in  the  Star. 
The  radio  station  is  owned  and 
operated  by  the  Star  Company. 

The  special  attorney  said 
further  that  contract  carriers 
were  threatened  with  dismissal 
or  refusal  to  renew  their  con¬ 
tracts  if  they  sold  any  of  the 
Star’s  publications  separately. 

“The  evidence  will  prove  that 
this  practice  in  combination 
with  the  forced  combination 
classified  and  general  display 


Legal  Batteries 
In  K.C.  Star  Trial 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Acknowledged  by  the  court  as 
the  attorneys  of  record  in  the 
Star  trial  are : 

For  the  Government — Earl  A. 
Jinkinson,  special  assistant  to 
the  Attorney  General,  and 
Thomas  M.  Kerr,  Jr.,  Raymond 
P.  Hemacki,  Robert  L.  Eisen, 
James  E.  Mann  and  Charles 
W.  Houchins,  trial  attorneys. 

For  the  Star — Henry  N.  Ess, 
Elton  L.  Marshall,  Carl  E.  Eng- 
gas,  Bruce  M.  Forrester,  James 
C.  Wilson  and  Colvin  A.  Peter¬ 
son,  Jr.,  all  of  the  law  firm  of 
Watson,  Ess,  Marshall  &  Eng- 
gas  of  Kansas  City,  and  James 
P.  Aylward  and  George  V.  Ayl- 
ward,  Sr.,  both  of  the  law  firm 
of  James  P.  Aylward  &  Asso¬ 
ciates  of  Kansas  City. 

James  P.  Aylward  represent¬ 
ed  the  Star  in  a  multi-million- 
dollar  libel  suit  against  the 
newspaper  by  the  Doherty  pipe 
line  unit  of  the  Cities  Service 
Gas  company.  That  litigation 
occurred  in  the  early  1930s. 
Aylward  also  represented  Wil¬ 
liam  Rockhill  Nelson  in  a  con¬ 
tempt  of  court  action  many 
years  ago. 

advertisement  acts  as  a  barrier 
to  the  establishment  of  com¬ 
petition  in  the  metropolitan 
Kansas  City  area  and  effective¬ 
ly  excludes  anyone  from  start¬ 
ing  another  paper  here,”  Mr. 
Jinkinson  asserted. 

A  discount  was  offered  to 
advertisers  who  would  use  both 
the  Star  and  WDAF,  the  gov¬ 
ernment  attorney  said.  He  de¬ 
clared  that  evidence  would  show 
that  an  advertiser  who  used 
more  advertising  on  the  radio 
station  than  he  did  in  the  two 
newspapers  would  receive  a 
25%  discount  on  the  WDAF 
rate. 

*A  Two-Edged  Sword’ 

“Such  a  practice  was  a  two- 
edged  sword,”  Mr.  Jinkin¬ 
son  charged.  “It  offered  an  in¬ 
ducement  to  radio  advertisers 
to  come  into  the  columns  of  the 
Star  publications  to  the  detri¬ 
ment  of  competing  media.  It 
also  was  an  unfair  competitive 
rate  to  the  competing  radio  sta- 
(Continued  on  page  63) 
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(Editor's  Note:  John  Abney,  veteran  United  Press  photographer  and 
picture  bureau  manager  in  Mexico  City,  was  captured  by  rebel  forces 
in  the  fighting  in  Costa  Rica  on  Jan.  15.  In  the  following  dispatch,  he 
tells  of  his  narrow  escape  from  death  and  of  his  meeting  with  Teodoro 
Picado,  27,  the  West  Point-trained  rebel  commander.  Abney's  dispatch 
was  filed  from  Managua,  Nicaragua,  where  he  arrived  last  night.) 


We  waited  until  almost  dark 


when  I  heard  a  voice  say  “Hel 
lo,  John,  I  wondered  if  it  was 


Born  Again  Yesterday: 
Punchline  for  Captive 


By  John  Abney 

United  Press  Correspondent 


It  was  then  I  felt  fear. 

As  the  truck  moved  even 
with  us,  three  men  of  our  badly 
trained  and  badly  placed  patrol 
began  firing  into  the  rebels 
who  scrambled  to  positions 
along  the  road.  The  fight  was 


Managua,  Nicai-agua 
You  can  taste  fear  when  you 
are  waiting  for  oncoming  des¬ 
truction.  It  is  dry  and  it  makes 
your  throat  swell  no  matter 
how  often  you  swallow. 

We  felt  that  fear  Saturday 
afternoon  while  waiting  with  a 

poorly-trained  government  pa-  rebel  fire  began  cutting 

trol  for  a  rebel  tank  to  come  in  top  of  the  grass  and  knock- 
sight  along  the  Inter-American  twigs  from  my  bush  and  I 

Highway  that  bisects  the  Costa  snaked  another  25  feet  to  the 
Rican  jungles.  rear. 

It  began  at  2  P.M.  when  a  ^ 

government  patrol  of  16  men  Suddenly  it  stopped.  It  was 

armed  with  rifles  and  sub-  3:45.  I  began  to  feel  move- 

machine  guns  set  out  from  n'®nts  in  the  high  grass,  the 

Santa  Rosa  with  me  and  three  running  steps  as  the 

other  correspondents,  George  rebels  came,  stopping  now  and 

Skadding  of  Life,  Phil  Payne  listen, 

of  Time  and  Paul  Sanche  of  ^  rolled  on  my  back,  held  my 
NBC-TV  cameras  and  waited.  A  sub- 

The  dense  jungle  was  sticky  J^i^ckine  gun  and  helmet  with 

with  the  heat.  We  moved  about  ^ufts  of  camouflage  grass  on  it 

three  miles  from  the  advance  appeared  all  at  once  and  then 

outpost,  then  set  ambush  near  ^  rebel.  He  was  a  businesslike 
a  big  clearing.  The  patrol  leader  ^ho  waited  hawklike  while 
waved  to  us  and  we  fell  flat,  I  I  a  correspond- 

waiting.  We  heard  what  we 

thought  was  a  tank  coming  to-  marched  me  hands-up  to 

ward  us.  road  where  they  searched 

I  dropped  behind  a  bushy  stripped  me  of  all  my  pa- 
clump  20  yards  from  the  road  cameras  and  put  me 

and  watched  them  coming.  It  w'th  the  rest  of  the  correspond- 
was  a  half-truck  laden  with  lying  face  up  in  a  ditch, 

grreen-uniformed  soldiers  wear-  hnnds  over  our  heads, 
ing  U.  S.  helmets.  They  had  a  Across  the  road  they  collect- 
deadly  look  about  them.  their  own  casualties.  We 

pleaded  for  our  cameras  to  get 
pictures  but  to  no  avail. 

E  &  P  INDEX  They  thought  we  were  mem- 

Advertising  News  15-30  bers  of  the  Caribbean  Legion  in 

Circulation  34  the  forces  of  Costa  Rican  Presi- 

Classified  Clinic  32  dent  Jose  Figueres.  They  want- 

Editorial  38  ed  to  shoot  us  on  the  spot.  But 

Letters  2  their  young  lieutenant  told 

Newspaper  Law  44  them  to  tie  our  hands  behind  us 

Personals  39  and  march  us  down  the  road. 

Photography  42  We  and  two  other  prisoners 

Promotion  46  were  taken  to  a  rebel  platoon. 

Ray  Erwin’s  Column  4  My  hands  were  numb  and  when 

’Round  Their  Beats  12  I  began  opening  and  closing 

Shop  Talk  72  them  to  restore  the  circulation 

Short  Takes  2  one  rebel  saw  me  and  yelled. 

Syndicates  58  Another  grabbed  my  arms  while 

Any  article  appearing  in  this  third  came  to  me  with  his 
ptibKeation  may  be  reproduced  raised  and  yelled,  “1 11  kill 

provided  acknowledgement  is  He  slammed  at  my  head 

made  of  the  Editor  &  Pub-  ^  ^‘He  butt  and  I  ducked. 

USHER  copyright  and  date  of  ^  sergeant  stopped  him  and 

said  “No  mistreatment  of  pris¬ 
oners.” 


you.  They  told  me  some  news¬ 
men  were  captured.” 

The  voice  was  that  of  a  friend 
of  mine  from  Mexico,  an 
from  Costa  Rica  named  Manuel 
Caballero.  He  talked  to  the  of¬ 
ficers  and  a  few  minutes  later 
our  hands  were  untied. 

We  were  marched  15  miles  to 
a  battalion  headquarters  where 
we  lay  on  our  back  by  the  road¬ 
side  almost  exhausted  and 
looked  at  the  stars  almost 
touching  us  in  the  clear  night. 

“You’re  lucky  as  hell  to  be 
alive,”  Manuel  told  us. 

In  the  morning  we  met  Capt. 
Teodoro  Picado,  the  27-year-old 
West  Pointer  commanding  the 
rebels,  at  his  headquarters  and 
Lt.  Claudio  Fonseca,  the  second 
in  command.  They  told  us  the 
whole  patrol  we  were  with  was 
wiped  out. 

“You  boys  are  lucky,”  Picado 
said.  “You  were  born  again  yes¬ 
terday  afternoon.” 


Press  Gains 
From  Filming 
2  Of  Ike’s  Parley 


Fox  Sells  His  Stock 
Interest  in  N.  J.  Bank 

Sale  of  a  block  of  24,161 
shares  of  stock  in  the  Perth 
Amboy  (N.  J.)  National  Bank 
by  John  Fox  was  reported  this 
week  by  the  purchaser,  Irving 
Brodsky.  New  York  business¬ 
man.  Mr.  Fox  acquired  his  in¬ 
terest  in  the  bank  in  the  name 
of  the  Boston  Post  Publishing 
Co.  several  months  ago. 

Ml'.  Brodsky  said  he  paid 
$1,389,257  for  the  stock  and 
more  than  $1,000,000  for 
bank’s  10-stoi'y  building. 


the 


Ruppel  Names  Aide 

Philadelphia 
Louis  Stone  has  been  named 
assistant  to  Louis  Ruppel,  Edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Philadelphia  Daily 
News.  His  administrative  as¬ 
signments  include  helping  su- 
pei'vise  the  paper’s  appearance 
as  well  as  its  editorial  content. 
Mr.  Stone  started  his  news¬ 
paper  career  on  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Record.  Later  he  worked 
for  the  Trenton  (N.  J.)  Tren- 
tonian  and  York  (Pa.)  Gazette. 


Guild  in  Toronto 

Toronto 

The  American  Newspaper 
Guild  petitioned  the  Ontario 
Labor  Relations  Board  this 
week  to  recognize  a  newly- 
formed  unit  covering  editorial 
department  employes  (about 
120)  on  the  Globe  &  Mail.  The 
unit  was  organized  in  less  than 
a  week  of  effort,  following  an¬ 
nouncement  Jan.  17  asking  bids 
for  the  paper. 


Washington 
The  experiment  with  news¬ 
reel  filming  at  President  Eisen¬ 
hower’s  Jan.  19  news  confer¬ 
ence,  the  56th  he  has  conducted 
in  his  two  years  at  the  White 
House,  gave  two  new  benefits 
to  newspaper  coverage: 

1.  Large  chunks  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  remarks  were  opened  for 
direct  quotation; 

2.  News  photographers  were 
permitted  to  make  as  many 
“stills”  of  the  half-hour  discus¬ 
sion  as  they  wanted. 

It  was  largely,  however,  a 
major  victory  for  the  newsreel 
and  television  people  who  have 
been  urging  Press  Secretary 
James  C.  Hagerty  to  open  up 
the  conferences  to  full  coverage 
by  these  media. 

Before  going  even  this  far, 
to  permit  ordinai'y  movie  cam¬ 
eras  to  operate,  it  was  ex¬ 
plained  that  the  President 
wanted  to  avoid  making  a  spec¬ 
tacle  or  a  circus  out  of  the 
frequent  meetings  with  report¬ 
ers.  After  the  experiment  Mr. 
Eisenhower  was  reported  to 
have  commented  that  he  hadn’t 
been  disturbed  a  bit  by  the 
whirring  of  the  cameras. 

Special  lighting  had  been 
worked  out,  considerably  less 
than  TV  cameras  would  require, 
and  Mr.  Hagerty  had  stipulated 
that  the  cameras  (in  the  rear 
of  the  room)  focus  mainly  oi 
the  President  rather  than  oi 
the  reporters.  As  one  TV  com¬ 
mentator  pointed  out,  this  pro- 
cedui'e  made  it  unlikely  that 
any  reporters  could  “steal  th« 
show.” 

The  films,  with  voice  record¬ 
ings,  had  to  be  submitted  to  the 
White  House  for  authorization 
of  the  use  of  direct  quotes.  First 
presentation  of  them  was  made 
at  7  p.m.  EST  on  CBS,  original' 
ing  in  Washington. 

All  quotations  authorized  for 
the  film  presentation  were  like¬ 
wise  opened  to  publication.  Is 
this  instance  they  constituted 
about  90%  of  the  conference 


Herlinp’s  Score  28 

John  Herling,  representind 
Editors  Syndicate,  had  a  scorej 
of  28  questions  asked  at  Whi*« 
House  press  conferences.  E  i 
P’s  list  (Jan.  15,  page  8)  credit 
ed  John  Herling,  Des  Moi*^ 
Register,  with  15,  and  Johfl 
Merling,  ES,  with  13.  He  is  oo^ 
and  the  same  person. 
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Optimism,  ‘Selling  Fight’ 
y  Keynote  NAEA  Convention 
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Barnes  Fixes  Newspapers’  Sights 
On  10%  Gain  in  General  Linage 

By  (ieorge  A.  Brandenburg 
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Chicago 

High  optimism  in  the  immediate  future  of  newspaper 
advertising,  backed  with  plenty  of  “selling  fight,”  was 
evidenced  on  all  sides  at  the  annual  convention  of 
the  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  at¬ 
tended  by  nearly  700  here  this  week  at  the  Edgewater 
Beach  Hotel. 

The  three-day  meeting  fulfilled  the  1955  NAEA  slo¬ 
gan,  “Nothing  Sells  Like  Newspapers,”  in  covering  five 
major  selling  fronts: 
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10%  Linage  Boost  Is  Aim 

1.  A  note  of  realistic  confi¬ 
dence  was  sounded  by  Joyce  A. 
Swan,  board  chairman  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA, 
who  hailed  ’55  as  marking  a 
“return  of  faith”  in  the  power 
of  newspaper  ads. 

2.  An  aggressive  objective 
to  increase  newspaper  linage  by 
at  least  10%  in  the  “crucial” 
area  of  general  advertising 
(national  other  than  automo¬ 
tive),  was  outlined  by  Harold 
S.  Bames,  the  Bureau’s  director. 

3.  Closer  relationship  be¬ 
tween  retailers  and  newspapers 
with  the  day-to-day  selling 
problems  of  merchants,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  united  effort  to 
make  newspaper  advertising 
more  productive,  was  advocated 
by  Philip  M.  Talbott,  Washing- 

g  pj5.[  ton,  D.  C.,  retailer  and  newly- 

•  thatj  elected  president  of  the  Na- 

al  th«l  tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso- 

I  elation. 

•ecori-|  4,000  Salesmen  Enrolled 
to  thi ' 


Second  Biggest 
Year  in  Linage 
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Chicago 

The  newspaper  industry 
closed  1954  with  the  largest 
December  on  record,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  telegram  from 
Media  Records,  read  by 
NAEA  President  Don  Bern¬ 
ard  at  the  opening  session 
of  the  convention  here  this 
week. 

“Media  Records’  52-city 
chart  will  show  total  adver¬ 
tising  to  have  gained  2.3% 
for  December,”  Len  Collins 
reported.  “The  year  1954  was 
second  greatest  year  in  lin¬ 
age  column  with  total  ad¬ 
vertising  only  1.1%  less  than 
the  peak  year  of  1953.” 


pointed  out  by  A.  G.  Ensrud, 
associate  media  director,  J. 
Walter  Thompson  Co.,  Chicago. 

Cites  Four  Factors 
Mr.  Swan,  speaking  at  the 
Bureau’s  session,  recalled  the 
“undercurrent  of  tension  and 
“Operation  Step-Up”  was  un-  disturbance”  at  the  NAEA  con- 


4.  Wholehearted  endorsement 
as  a 


.  ■  t.  YT  uoieneariea  enuors 
“Operation  Step-Up” 

*  ad(l  sales  training  program 
*.  5  for  newspaper  ad  salesmen. 


d  ®  means  of  help- 

re  lik*-  f  newspapermen  “act  as  pro- 


1  fessionals”  in  the  competitive 


vention  a  year  ago.  He  of¬ 
fered  four  major  factors  for 
the  “return  of  faith”  in  the 


'  tAuH;  soiling  world,  with  271  dailies  newspapers’  selling  power, 
Cerenc^^  Moving  already  expressed  their  namely 


sen 
a  scotti 


faith  in  the  program  to  the 
tune  of  $70,000,  covering  more 
than  4,000  ad  salesmen. 

5.  Run-of-paper  color  re- 


1.  Newspapers’  advertising 
performance  in  1954  “plainly 
demonstrates  that  advertisers 
retained  their  faith  in  the 
medium.” 

2.  Prospects  for  advertising 


«ived  added  impetus  at  a  color 
discussion  and  in  a  talk, 

E  i  the  need  for  greater  volume  in  the  year  ahead  are 

l^credit  ‘^iLbility  of  ROP  color  to  highly  promising. 

fhe  national  advertiser,  from  3.  Newspaper  circulation  and 
d  Job!  standpoint  of  scheduling  readership  continue  to  reach 
[e  is  f®  permit  proper  new  all-time  peaks. 

®erchandising  of  such  ads,  as  4.  All  national  newspaper 


organizations  are  thoroughly 
united  in  their  efforts  in  behalf 
of  newspaper  advertising. 

Mr.  Swan  quoted  preliminary 
figures,  as  prepared  by  McCann- 
Erickson  advertising  agency, 
indicating  that  newspapers  con¬ 
tinue — by  a  wide  margin — as 
the  leading  ad  medium.  Pre¬ 
liminary  total  for  newspapers 
was  placed  at  $2,643,500,000, 
with  national  advertising  ac¬ 
counting  for  $646,000,000, 
against  $642,000,000  in  1953. 
Other  media  performances  in 
1954  were:  total  radio— $642,- 
100,000;  total  television — $840,- 
600,000;  magazines — $671,400,- 
000.  All  figures  include  talent 
and  production  costs,  Mr.  Swan 
pointed  out. 

TV  Not  Dire  Threat 

He  declared  that  TV  is  not 
the  dire  threat  to  newspaper 
advertising  that  it  was  thought 
to  be.  “Television  is  like  sex,” 
he  said,  “both  are  exciting, 
stimulating,  provocative  and 
expensive,  when  we  first  become 
aware  of  them.  Later,  whether 
we  like  it  or  not,  sex  takes  its 
place  as  one  of  life’s  many 
interests.” 

Activities  in  the  newspaper 
field  itself,  said  Mr.  Swan, 
“give  bone  and  muscle  to  our 
confidence.”  Among  the  activi¬ 
ties  he  cited  was  the  “dramatic 
and  splendid”  new  NAEA  sales 
training  program,  together  with 
the  growing  support  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  with 
members  now  providing  a  year¬ 
ly  budget  of  $1,600,000  to  give 
that  organization  “the  sinews 
for  selling  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  vigorously  and  creative¬ 
ly.”  He  also  credited  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Newpaper  Representa¬ 
tives  and  the  National  News¬ 
paper  Promotion  Association. 

Sights  Are  Fixed 

Mr.  Bames,  in  fixing  newspa¬ 
pers’  sights  on  a  10%  gain  in 
general  advertising,  warned 
“we  can  either  make  real  pro¬ 
gress,  or  fall  flat  on  our  faces.” 
The  target,  he  added,  is  “a 
tough  assignment,  but  not  an 
impossible  one.”  From  the 
Bureau’s  standpoint,  he 
there  would  be  increased 
centration  on  “problem 
counts.” 

As  to  the  competition  of 
radio  and  TV,  Mr.  Barnes  said 
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Prasident  Don  Barnard,  Wath- 
in9ton  (D.C.)  Post  and  Timas 
Harald,  kaynotas  Chicago  con- 
vantion. 

the  Bureau  would  continue  its 
highly  productive  sales  pro¬ 
gram  in  the  “working  women” 
market,  which  “can’t  be  reached 
by  daytime  radio  or  TV.”  In 
addition,  he  said,  new  informa¬ 
tion  is  being  developed  to  show 
advertisers  what  their  televi¬ 
sion  expenditures  would  buy  in 
newspapers. 

$100,000  for  Research 

A  total  of  nearly  $100,000 
has  been  allocated  for  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  Bureau’s  research 
program,  Mr.  Bames  an¬ 
nounced.  Among  the  projects 
in  progress  are  collection  of 
new  regional  and  seasonal  prod¬ 
uct  consumption  data,  and  a 
motivation  study  of  the  news¬ 
paper  medium,  on  which  the 
field  work  has  already  been 
completed.  The  motivation 
study’s  findings  will  make  it 
possible  “to  document  many  of 
the  things  we’ve  been  claiming 
for  newspapers  on  the  basis  of 
faith  and  experience  alone,”  he 
explained. 

“Operation  Step-Up”  received 
an  ovation  by  NAEA  members 
at  the  unveiling  ceremonies 
Tuesday  morning.  It  was  de¬ 
scribed,  in  detail,  as  a  dynamic 
force  for  more  power,  linage, 
accounts,  retail  business,  manu¬ 
facturer’s  business  and  more 
genuine  satisfaction  for  those 
engaged  in  the  selling  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising — retail,  gen¬ 
eral  and  classified. 

Four  salesmen  who  partici- 
{Continued  on  page  65) 
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NAEA  President  Tips 
His  Hat  to  Editors 


Chicago 

Wilson  W.  Condict,  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Globe-Demoerat,  newly- 
elected  president  of  NAEA,  un¬ 
derstands  newspapering  from 
both  sides  of  the  fence — editor¬ 
ial  and  advertising. 

The  66-year-old  advertising 
director  joined  the  Globe-Dem¬ 
ocrat  in  April,  1923.  But  he  was 
preceded  by  his  father,  William 
G.  Condict,  and  an  uncle,  Fred 
G.  Condict.  Wilson’s  father, 
who  had  previously  been  with 
the  Lamar  (Mo.)  Democrat, 
brought  his  wife  and  son  (then 
6  years  old)  to  St.  Louis  to 
visit  the  St.  Louis  World’s  Fair. 

Father  an  Editor 

A  talk  with  Capt.  Henry 
King,  then  managing  editor  of 
the  Globe,  clinched  the  job  of 
night  editor  for  the  elder  Con¬ 
dict.  He  held  that  post  from 
1904  to  1909,  when  failing 
health  prompted  him  to  move 
his  family  to  Dallas,  where  he 
became  night  editor  of  the 
Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning  News. 
He  died  in  1910  at  the  age  of 
32. 

Wilson's  uncle,  Fred  Condict, 
also  worked  for  the  Lamar 
Daily  Democrat  before  joining 
the  Globe  in  1907  as  a  report¬ 
er.  Except  for  an  interval  when 
he  left  the  paper  to  do  some 
publicity  work  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Legion,  he  worked  for  the 
Globe  until  1948. 

Wilson  Condict’s  newspaper 
experience  began  in  his  high 
school  days  at  Dallas,  where 
he  played  forward  for  the 
school’s  state  championship 
basketball  team  and  served  as 
a  copy  boy  on  the  News.  He 
continued  with  the  Morning 
News  after  graduating  from 
high  school  in  1915. 

Began  as  Reporter 

“I  did  a  little  bit  of  every¬ 
thing,”  he  recalls.  “At  17  I  was 
a  cub  reporter  at  night  and  a 
classified  advertising  salesman 
in  the  daytime — and,  incidental¬ 
ly,  work^  seven  days  a  week. 
I  wanted  to  learn  all  I  could 
about  the  newspaper  business.” 

Young  Condict  earned  his 
first  by-line  while  on  the  staff 
of  the  Dallas  News.  After  get¬ 
ting  off  a  bus  on  the  way  home 
from  work  early  one  morning, 
he  discovered  the  murdered 
body  of  a  nurse  in  a  schoolyard. 
He  notified  the  police,  and  tele¬ 
phoned  the  city  editor  to  report 
what  he  had  seen.  “The  next 
morning  the  story  was  on  page 
one  with  my  name  over  it,”  he 


said.  “It  gave  me  quite  a 
thrill.” 

In  April,  1923,  Mr.  Condict 
joined  the  Globe-Democrat, 
where  he  specialized  in  selling 
automobile  advertising.  He  or¬ 
ganized  and  edited  the  auto 
section  of  that  paper.  The 
Globe-Democrat  auto  section  en¬ 
joyed  a  national  reputation, 
leading  the  country  in  1928  and 
’29  in  the  volume  of  automobile 
advertising  published.  Its  suc¬ 
cess  led  to  the  creation  of  the 
49th  State  Tour  Club. 

Mr.  Condict  directed  the  auto¬ 
mobile  section  until  1935,  when 
he  was  made  national  advertis¬ 
ing  manager.  Then  in  October, 
1949,  he  was  elevated  to  as¬ 
sistant  advertising  director.  In 
February,  1952,  he  became  di¬ 
rector  of  advertising,  succeeding 
George  Grinham. 

Tells  Editorial  Importance 

“I  cannot  talk  about  the  value 
of  advertising  to  our  way  of 
life  in  America  without  bring¬ 
ing  in  the  fact  that  nothing  sells 
like  newspapers  and  everything 
sells  faster  with  newspapers,” 
Mr.  Condict  told  E  &  P. 

“My  35  years  in  this  business 
has  thoroughly  convinced  me 
that  newspapers  are  definitely 
the  basic  advertising  medium,” 
he  asserted.  “Newspapers  are 
like  a  drink  of  water  —  quite 
necessary  for  our  continued 
health  and  mental  growth,  and 
without  them  a  whole  com¬ 
munity  begins  to  show  sig^ns 
of  drying  up. 

“I  know  that  the  more  en¬ 
thusiastic  of  us  on  the  advertis¬ 
ing  side  sometime  mistakenly 
presume  that  it  is  our  efforts 
which  provide  the  wherevrithal 
that  makes  modem  editing  and 
publishing  possible,  but  I  know 
that  it  is  what  the  editor  puts 
in  the  newspaper  that  sells  it 
and  until  that  newspaper  is 
sold  it  does  not  start  working 
for  our  advertisers. 

“There  are  approximately 
15,000  men  and  women  in  this 
great  country  of  ours  selling 
some  form  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising,  and  if  we  can  ever 
weld  that  group  into  a  cohe¬ 
sive  selling  force  preaching  the 
gospel  of  newspapers,  nothing 
can  ever  stop  us  or  even  slow 
us  down.  We  have  a  mountain 
of  strength  that  must  become 
an  avalanche.  It’s  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  business  in  the  world, 
you  meet  the  most  interesting, 
the  most  challenging,  and  the 
most  glamorous  people  in  the 
world.  .  .  .” 


Wilfon  W.  Condict 


Condict  Is  New 
NAEA  President 

Chicago 

Wilson  W.  Condict,  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Globe  -  Democrat,  was 
elected  president  of  NAEA, 
succeeding  Donald  M.  Bernard, 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Post  and 
Times  Herald. 

Karl  T.  Finn,  Cincinnati 
(Ohio)  Times-Star,  was  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  first  vice  presi¬ 
dency,  succeeding  Mr.  (Condict, 
and  G.  P.  Swanson,  Spokane 
(Wash.)  Spokesman  Review  & 
Chronicle,  was  elected  second 
vice  president. 

Newly-elected  directors  are 
Russell  W.  Young,  Seattle 
(Wash.)  Times;  A1  A.  Look, 
Grand  Junction  (Ck)lo.)  Daily 
Sentinel;  John  W.  Moffett, 
Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star  & 
Tribune;  and  Georgre  W.  Lem¬ 
ons,  Jr.,  Greensboro  (N.  C.) 
Daily  News  &  Record. 

Robert  C.  Pace  was  reap¬ 
pointed  secretary-treasurer. 

NAEA’s  Summer  conference 
will  take  place  July  10-18,  at 
White  Sulphur  Springes,  W.  Va. 
• 

Moloney  Awarded 
Life  Membership 

Chicago 

Herbert  W.  Moloney,  presi¬ 
dent,  Moloney,  Reeg^an  &  Sch¬ 
mitt,  newspaper  representatives, 
was  awarded  a  grold  card 
life  honorary  membership  in 
NAEA  at  the  Tuesday  luncheon. 

He  was  recogrnized  for  his  45 
years  of  selling  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  and  for  his  continued 
support  of  that  medium,  to¬ 
gether  with  his  service  as  the 
third  president  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  Newspaper 
Representatives. 

Presentation  of  the  honorary 
membership  (awarded  to  only 
12  previous  members  in  the  45- 
year  history  of  NAEA)  was 
made  by  Laurence  T.  Knott, 
Chicago  Sun-Times,  NAEA  past 
president. 
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ROP  Color  Ads  I 
Build  Revenue  * 

Chicago 

It  would  be  impossible  to 
overemphasize  the  import¬ 
ance  of  ROP  color  advertio- 
ing  in  newspapers,  Herbert 
Wyman,  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  ' 
Post  Gazette,  reported  u 
chaiiman  of  the  NAEA  Color  { 
Committee. 

“For  our  advertisers — ^it 
has  proven  to  be  the  most 
dynamic  and  productive  sales  ‘ 
promotion  medium  available 
— when  used  intelligently," 
said  Mr.  Wyman.  “For  our 
newspapers  it  is  rapidly  de¬ 
veloping  into  our  most  elTee- 
tive  revenue  builder.” 

In  a  brief  period  of  only 
eight  years,  ROP  color  ad¬ 
vertising  has  skyrocketed 
278%,  while  black  and  white 
has  slowly  climbed  only  63%, 
he  point^  out,  adding: 

“In  fact,  last  year,  ROP 
color  advertising  in  Media 
Records’  52  cities  grained  5,- 
532,451  lines  over  the  pre¬ 
vious  year  while  black  and 
white  rose  8,292,090  lines.” 


Record  Displays; 
616  Color  Ads 

Chicam  ' 

"If  Pm  talking  in  circles  forgivt 
me 

"For  my  head  is  in  a  whirl, 

“  ’Cause  Pve  just  become  tKt 
Father 

"Of  a  bouncing  FOUR  YEAR  j 
OLD  GIRL  I”  1 

•  *  •  i 

Such  was  the  way  Richmond 
W.  Eames,  Woonsocket  (R.  I.) 
Call,  chairman  of  the  NAEA  j 
Exhibits  Committee,  closed  hii  | 
report  on  the  record  number  of  [ 
more  than  1,500  newspaper  ad 
displays. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eames,  it 
seems,  have  adopted  a  Japanese 
girl,  who  is  now  enroute  to 
America. 

The  display  of  advertisinf 
material  included  907  panels  of 
black  and  white  ads,  616  color 
ads,  and  60  table  displays. 

Bond  Feature  Uned 

Washington 
A  two-column  illustrated  fear 
ture  dealing  with  historical  ^ 
facts,  “The  Truth  Is,”  in  be¬ 
half  of  Savings  Bonds,  is  run¬ 
ning  in  432  daily  newspapeit. 
the  Treasury  Department  re¬ 
ports.  It  is  issued  in  mat  font 
twice  a  month. 
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Will  Cresmer’s  Friends 
Honor  His  Golden  Year 


Chicago 

Fifty  years  ago  this  month, 
William  T.  Cresmer  became  a 
newspaper  representative  in 
Chicago  for  the  firm  of  Wil¬ 
liams  &  Lawrence.  Today, 
Will  Cresmer  is  chairman  of 
the  board  of  Cresmer  &  Wood¬ 
ward,  having  merged  the  old 
firm  of  Williams,  Lawrence  & 
Cresmer,  of  which  the  latter 
was  the  president. 

On  Sunday,  publishers  and 
advertising  managers  of  news¬ 
papers  represented  by  Cresmer 
t  Woodward  gathered  here  in 
the  Edgewater  Beach  Hotel 
to  pay  their  respects  to  Will 
Cresmer’s  50  years  of  service 
to  newspapers  in  the  national 
advertising  field. 

PuUiahers  Present 
Included  among  the  publish¬ 
er  g^uests  who  gathered  to 
honor  Mr.  Cresmer  at  a  recep¬ 
tion  and  luncheon  were  Nor¬ 
man  Chandler,  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Times;  William  H. 
Cowles,  Spokane  (Wash.) 
Spokesman-Review;  Russell 
Knowland,  Oakland  (Calif.) 
Tribune,  and  U.  S.  Senator  Wil¬ 
liam  F.  Knowland  of  Califor¬ 
nia.  Also  present  were  many 
of  the  advertising  managers  of 
CAW  papers  in  town  for  the 
NAEA  convention. 

Commemorative  Book 
At  the  luncheon  honoring  Mr. 
Cresmer,  a  commemorative  book 
containing  many  mementoes  of 
60  years,  together  with  the  sig¬ 
natures  of  all  the  newspaper 
and  company  officials  associated 
with  Cresmer  &  Woodward, 
Inc.,  was  presented  to  him  by 
Senator  William  F.  Knowland 
of  California.  Senator  Know- 
land  is  also  associate  publisher 
of  the  Oakland  Tribune. 

Gifts  and  awards  from  the 
various  offices  of  Cresmer  & 
Woodward,  and  from  advertis¬ 
ing  clubs  and  associations,  were 
also  presented  to  Mr.  Cresmer, 
Another  highlight  of  the  re¬ 
ception  was  the  presentation  to 
Mr.  Cresmer,  by  Norman 
Chandler,  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
of  a  gold  pin  emblematic  of  50 
years’  service  in  behalf  of  the 
Times. 

Del  Worthington,  executive 
▼icepresident  of  Cresmer  A 
I  Woodward,  presented  Mr. 

I  Chandler  with  a  copper  stencil 
I  containing  the  words  "Compli- 
»ents  of  Los  Angeles  Times, 
The  Biggest  Newspaper  in  the 
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World.”  This  stencil,  explained 
Mr.  Worthington,  had  been  kept 
in  the  Chicago  office  of  the  firm 
for  at  least  25  years,  with  the 
expectation  that  it  could  be 
us^  officially. 

“Now  that  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  contains  more  lines  of 
news  and  advertising  than  any 
newspaper  in  the  world,  the 
time  had  come  to  deliver  the 
stencil  to  the  publisher  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Times,”  he  said. 

A  native  Illinoisan,  Will 
Cresmer  moved  to  California 
at  the  age  of  11.  After  com¬ 
pleting  his  grade  and  high 
school  education  in  San  Jacin¬ 
to,  he  joined  the  Riverside 
(Calif.)  Enterprise  as  an  office 
boy,  later  becoming  a  report¬ 
er  and  editor  of  the  daily  at 
the  age  of  20.  He  then 
switched  to  advertising  and 
later  worked  for  the  same  pub¬ 
lisher  as  head  of  the  ad  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Fresno  (Cal¬ 
if.)  Democrat. 

As  the  ad  manager  of  the 
Fresno  Democrat,  Mr.  Cresmer 
made  frequent  trips  East.  He 
formed  the  habit  of  announc¬ 
ing  his  trips  East  to  adver¬ 
tisers  in  advance  mailing  cards 
which  heralded  his  "Coming 
with  a  Bunch  of  Raisins  and 
Reasons.” 

Becomes  a  Representative 

After  four  years  of  contact 
work  for  the  Fresno  Democrat, 
Will  Cresmer  decided  to  enter 
the  new  and  budding  newspa¬ 
per  representative  business. 
He  became  head  of  the  Chica¬ 
go  office  of  Williams  A  Law¬ 
rence,  one  of  the  early  firms 
in  this  field.  That  was  50  years 
ago  this  month. 

In  1911,  Mr.  Cresmer  became 
a  partner  in  the  firm  and  in 
1930  he  was  named  president 
In  1948 — ^with  both  of  his  part¬ 
ners  dead  for  many  years — 
he  merged  his  company  with 
John  B.  Woodward,  Inc.,  pub¬ 
lishers’  representatives  with 
headquarters  in  New  York. 
At  that  time,  Mr.  Cresmer  be¬ 
came  chairman  of  the  board 
and  Leonard  L.  Marshall  of  the 
Woodward  organization  was 
named  CAW  president. 

Over  the  years.  Will  Cres¬ 
mer  has  taken  an  active  role 
in  helping  to  make  the  news¬ 
paper  representative  an  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  selling  news¬ 
papers  as  a  national  ad  medi¬ 
um.  He  helped  to  found  the 
American  Association  of  News¬ 
paper  Representatives  and  be- 
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William  T.  Crasmar  (left),  chairman  of  board,  Cresmar  &  Woodward, 
Inc.,  racaivat  gift  and  award  on  completing  50  years  at  a  newspaper 
representative.  Making  presentation  are  Norman  Chandler,  Lot  Angeles 
Timet  publisher,  and  U.  S.  Senator  William  Knowland,  whota  family 
owns  the  Oakland  Tribune. 


came  AANR’s  second  presi¬ 
dent  in  1943. 

Now  nearly  79  years  old,  Mr. 
Cresmer  says  he  has  no  plans 
for  retirement  “as  long  as  I 
can  be  active  and  at  work  ev¬ 
ery  day.”  He  takes  great 
pride  in  the  growth  of  the 
company  which  has  offices  in 
six  cities.  He  is  also  proud  of 
CAW’s  billing  and  collecting 
service  for  its  newspapers. 
“We  make  it  a  point  to  take 
the  entire  sales  responsibility 
off  the  shoulders  of  our  pub¬ 
lishers,”  he  explains. 

He  and  his  wife,  Florence, 
have  occupied  the  same  home 
in  Glencoe,  Ill.,  for  the  last  30 
years,  where  they  have  reared 
two  daughters,  including  Mrs. 
D.  J.  Worthin^on,  whose  hus¬ 
band  is  associated  with  Mr. 
Cresmer  in  the  Chicago  office 
of  CAW.  Will  Cresmer’s  chief 
hobby  is  his  extensive  art  col¬ 
lection,  a  pursuit  that  he  be¬ 
gan  40  years  ago. 

• 

Bernard  Announces 
Ad  Council  Tie-In 


Knowland  Says 
Mission  Failed 

Chicago 

U.  S.  Senator  William 
Knowland  of  California,  ad¬ 
dressing  the  Monday  NAEA 
luncheon,  said  United  Na¬ 
tions’  efforts  to  release 
American  servicemen  from 
Red  China  were  “a  failure 
by  any  standard  or  yard¬ 
stick  that  Americans  can 
use.” 

“The  mission  of  Ham- 
merskjold  was  not  a  success 
and,  in  my  opinion,  no  serv¬ 
ice  is  done  the  American 
people  or  those  in  the  free 
world  by  pretending  that  it 
was,”  he  said. 

He  asserted  that  any  ef¬ 
forts  toward  appeasement 
would  be  “subject^  not  only 
to  most  searching  scrutiny  by 
the  American  Cong^ress,  but 
by  a  far  more  potent  refer¬ 
endum  of  American  policy 
in  1956.” 


Chicago 

Retiring  President  Don  Ber¬ 
nard  presented  a  committed  list 
of  150  NAEA  member  news¬ 
papers  that  have  signified  their 
willingness  to  give  100  lines  a 
week,  representing  800,000  lines 
a  year  at  a  cash  value  of 
$230,000,  to  Advertising  Coun¬ 
cil  projects. 

Mr.  Bernard  described  the 
“package”  as  a  “start-off”  in 
an  effort  to  make  a  more  repre¬ 
sentative  showing  of  newspa¬ 
per  support  to  the  Council’s 
program.  He  expressed  the  hope 
that  more  newspapers  will  join 
in  pledging  definite  space  com¬ 
mittments. 


Corning  Leader  Starta 
Retirement  Plan 

Corning,  N.  Y. 

Twenty-four  executives  and 
employes,  representing  5  4  8 
years  of  service  to  the  Com^ 
ing  Leader,  were  awarded  serv¬ 
ice  pins  Jan.  14.  Announcement 
of  a  retirement  plan  to  cover 
all  full  time  employes  also  was 
made  by  E.  S.  Underhill  Jr. 

Nearly  70  Leader  employes 
attended  the  social  hour  and 
dinner.  The  pins  are  miniature 
replicas  of  a  Coming  Leader 
front  page  with  copy  reading, 
“Leader  Special  Edition — (Num¬ 
ber  of  years)  of  Loyal  Service.” 
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^Round  Their  Beats 

Newsmen  Help  Usher 
In  Atomic  Transport 

Photographers  had  a  field  signed  a  register  in  the  crew’s 
day  (or  a  marine  day)  when  big  messroom  and  was  given  a 
atomic-powered  transportation  large  yellow  badge, 
became  a  reality  Jan.  17  at  No  identification  was  de- 
Groton,  Conn.,  where  the  Navy  manded  but  practically  all  who 
submarine  Nautilus,  driven  by  went  aboard  were  known  from 
a  nuclear  engine,  began  her  having  covered  the  keel  laying 
maiden  sea  voyage.  in  1952  or  the  launching  under 

The  half  dozen  reporters  sponsorship  of  Mrs.  Dwight  D. 
present  for  the  historic  event  Eisenhower  last  January.  (E&P, 
did  not  have  it  so  good.  They  Jan.  30,  1954,  page  10.) 
had  to  be  content  with  fashion-  The  badges  granted  run  of 
ing  their  stories  from  old  fac-  the  ship  in  highly  un-Navy-like 
tual  handouts  as  the  Navy  was  style  and  at  all  times  every  ef- 


a  chartered,  privately-owned  30- 
foot  launch  took  some  camera¬ 
men  closest  to  the  Nautilus 
while  she  was  underway.  The 
launch  was  not  waved  off. 

Sailing  list  for  the  historic 
voyage  was  refused  on  security 
grounds.  Names  of  the  top 
Nautilus  officers  had  been  made 
known  months  before  and  after 
the  Skylark  was  underway,  the 
names  of  four  top  observers 
were  released.  Newsmen  could 
observe  the  four  with  Navy  of¬ 
ficers  on  the  Nautilus  bridge, 
by  using  binoculars.  Home 
town  pride  in  the  96  crewmen 
and  64  obseiwers  aboard  could 
not  be  satisfied  as  yet. 

There  was  no  advance  restric¬ 
tion  against  word  or  picture 
coverage  or  requirement  for 
coverage. 


quirar  raporter,  ha$  hit  (orluna  ^ 

told  to  gathar  matarial  for  «  'O 


tariai  of  storiat  axpoting  taart. 


one  gypsy  establishment  after 
another,  a  red  police  car  trailed 
him  by  a  half  block.  Several 
times  Mr.  Wagner  had  to  run 
from  angry  gypsy  men  and 


not  giving  out  any  interviews, 
for  security  reasons. 

Navy  Control 

The  $55,000,000,  300-foot 
Nautilus  had  been  turned  over 
to  and  accepted  by  the  Navy 
in  advance  of  builder’s  trials, 
an  exception  to  the  usual  prac¬ 
tice.  She  was  fully  manned  by 
her  regular  crew  under  Com¬ 
mander  Eugene  P.  Wilkinson 
and  all  coverage  was  controlled 
by  the  Navy. 

For  a  week  it  had  been  widely 
known  in  Groton  (  both  the  Elec¬ 
tric  Boat  yard  of  the  General 
Dynamics  Corporation,  the 
builders,  and  the  U.  S.  Navy 
Submarine  Base  are  at  Groton 
across  the  Thames  River  from 
New  London)  that  the  vessel 
was  ready  for  the  sea  but  it 
was  not  until  Jan.  14  that  news¬ 
men  could  get  official  word 
from  Washington  naval  officials 
as  to  the  date  of  the  trial  run. 
It  was  noon  on  Jan.  15  before 
the  hour  and  details  of  the  ar¬ 
rangements  could  be  obtained. 

Things  then  ran  smoothly, 
within  the  restrictions  imposed 
by  the  Navy.  The  Navy  as¬ 
signed  the  rescue  vessel  Sky¬ 
lark  as  a  press  boat.  She  has 
ample  deck  space  on  several 
levels  for  camera  work. 

Patrick  Sullivan,  public  rela¬ 
tions  director  for  General  Dy¬ 
namics  Corporation,  and  his 
division  staff  at  Electric  Boat, 
beaded  by  Robert  Steele  and 
James  McGlinchy,  came  to  the 
aid  of  the  part-time  PIOs  of 
the  Sub  Base. 

Next  of  Kin? 

Chartered  buses  carried  news¬ 
men  from  Union  Station,  New 
London,  on  the  short  run  to 
State  Pier  on  the  New  London 
side  of  the  river,  where  the 
Skylark  was  berthed.  Checked 
over  the  gangway  with  a  ques¬ 
tion  about  next  of  kin,  each 


fort  was  made  to  place  the 
Skylark  in  advantageous  posi¬ 
tions  requested.  Hot  coffee  and 
doughnuts  were  served  to  off¬ 
set  the  discomfort  of  windswept 
decks  in  freezing  temperature. 

Lt.  Commander  John  Pfrry, 
aide  to  Rear  Admiral  Frank  'T. 
Watkins,  commander  of  the  At¬ 
lantic  Submarine  Force,  was 
aided  in  answering  press  ques¬ 
tions  by  Capt.  Slade  Cutter, 
veteran  submarine  Commander. 
There  were  a  half  dozen  other 
officers  available,  apart  from 
the  equally  agreeable  operating 
personnel. 

No  Interviews 

No  interviews  were  possible 
before  the  sailing  and  ic  was 
announced  none  would  be  avail¬ 
able  on  the  return  from  the 
voyage.  The  Electric  Boat  staff 
had  ready  on  the  Skylark  cop¬ 
ies  of  a  condensed  history  and 
description  of  the  Nautilus.  A 
yard  security  officer  was 
aboard  to  give  ready  clearance 
to  newsmen  using  the  special 
press  room  that  had  been  set 
up  at  the  boat  yard,  where  pic¬ 
ture  processing  and  transmit¬ 
ting  facilities  were  provided. 

The  Navy  permitted  pic¬ 
tures  from  the  New  London 
shore  only  and  the  first  avail¬ 
able  prints  were  from  camera¬ 
men  stationed  on  pierheads. 
Two  Navy  helicopters  hovered 
close  to  the  Nautilus  and  Navy 
photographers  made  pictures 
and  turned  them  over  to  the 
press.  The  helicopters  and  two 
planes,  one  of  them  a  New 
York  Daily  News  plane  with 
George  Mattson,  photographer, 
and  AI  DeBello,  pilot,  aboard, 
which  circled  the  sub,  had 
Trumbull  Airport,  two  miles 
from  the  yard,  available  to 
land. 

Chartered  Launch 
There  were  no  pleasure  craft 
on  the  river  at  this  season,  but 


3‘Part  Series 
Sears  the  Seers 

Philadelphia 

Harry  Karafin,  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  reporter,  exposed  fake 
seers  in  a  three-part  series 
based  on  experience  obtained  by 
visiting  the  headquarters  of 
Philadelphia  gypsies. 

The  assignment  came  from 
Managing  Editor  John  Gillen, 
who  told  Mr.  Karafin,  “find  out 
how  they  operate.’’ 

A  photographer,  Al  Wagner, 
known  as  one  of  the  fastest 
lensmen  on  the  trigger,  was  in¬ 
structed  to  accompany  him. 

“I  locked  my  wallet  and  cre¬ 
dentials  in  my  desk,”  Mr.  Kara¬ 
fin  said.  “I  kept  seven  dollars 
in  single  bills  and  folded  each 
one  separately  to  appear  like  a 
large  wad  of  money.  This  I 
put  in  my  trouser  pocket  with 
some  change.” 

To  give  the  impression  of 
being  a  little  “high,”  Mr.  Kara¬ 
fin  stopped  at  a  cafe  and  had 
two  drinks.  “Just  enough  to 
get  a  whiskey  smell  on  my 
breath,”  he  said. 

“During  the  entire  business,” 
he  said  later,  “I  never  disclosed 
I  was  a  reporter.” 

When  it  was  necessary  to 
get  a  picture,  the  reporter  and 
Mr.  Wagner  picked  a  spot 
which  had  a  large  front  win¬ 
dow. 

“Two  shills  were  sitting  in¬ 
side  visible  to  passersby,”  Mr. 
Karafin  remembered.  “While  I 
sat  behind  the  wheel  of  the  car 
with  the  motor  running  and 
other  door  left  open,  Mr.  Wag¬ 
ner  made  his  shot.  Then  he 
leaped  in  the  auto.  As  I  step¬ 
ped  on  the  gas,  three  men  came 
from  the  fortune-telling  place 
and  dashed  after  the  car.” 

To  relieve  themselves  of  some 
dangler,  the  two  Inquirer  men 
enlisted  police  protection  at  this 
point.  As  Mr.  Karafin  visited 


once  a  woman  tried  to  kick  the 
camera  from  his  hands. 

After  being  seanced,  seered 
and  shuffled  in  eight  fortune¬ 
telling  establi.shments,  Mr. 
Karafin  returned  to  the  In¬ 
quirer.  He  had  13  cents  left  in 
his  pockets  but  plenty  of  edi¬ 
torial  material  on  how  the 
gullible  are  fleeced  with  prom¬ 
ises  of  wealth,  adventure  and 
romance. 

Cell-ehrated  Heel 

Petoskey,  Mich. 

Florence  Goldrick,  society  edi¬ 
tor  for  the  Petoskey  Newt- 
Review,  wrote  the  front  page 
banner  story,  but  she  said  it 
made  her  feel  like  “a  first-  ; 
class  heel.” 

Mrs.  Goldrick  talked  authori¬ 
ties  into  puting  her  in  jail  over¬ 
night  so  she  could  interview  the  j 
girl  friend  of  a  burglar  wanted 
in  five  states. 

The  prisoner  was  unaware 
that  her  overnight  cell  mate  I 
was  a  newspaper  woman.  1 

“Why,  she  even  got  up  and 
covered  me  with  a  blanket  dur¬ 
ing  the  night  because  she 
thought  I  might  get  cold,” 
Mrs.  Goldrick  reported. 

USA  His  Beat 

Philaoelfhu  . 

Bill  Slocum  is  covering 
America — exclusively  for  the 
Philadelphia  Daily  News. 

Covering  things  has  been  the 
specialty  of  William  Joseph 
Michael  Slocum  since  he  cut 
classes  to  write  up  localitiei 
for  the  Great  Neck  (N.  Y.) 
News  .  .  .  later  for  the  Nt/v  ; 
York  Times,  Herald  TribvM ' 
and  World-Telegram. 

He  went  to  Europe  as  a  CBS 
war  correspondent.  Later  he 
set  out  as  a  free-lancer.  Now 
he  will  travel  the  country,  re¬ 
porting  from  a  different  date 
line  each  day  in  a  column 
titled  Bill  Slocum’s  USA. 
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CUT  OUT  THE  LAUGHING 

Herblocic,  Washington  Post  and  Timas  Harald 


LEFT  A  BLACK  EYE! 


Sandeson,  R.  Wayna  (Ind.)  Naws-Sentinel 


THE  OLD  COLLEGE  TRY 

Williams,  Datroit  Fraa  Prass 


Knight-Cox 
Bid  Favored 
For  Miami  TV 

Washington 

Grant  of  a  Channel  7  televi¬ 
sion  license  in  Miami,  Fla.  to 
the  Knight-Cox  Trammell  group 
— Biscayne  Television  Corpora¬ 
tion  —  was  recommended  this 
week  in  the  preliminary  report 
of  FCC  Hearing  Examiner 
James  D.  Cunningham. 

There  were  three  other  com¬ 
peting  applicants:  East  Coast 
Television  Corporation,  South 
Florida  Television  Corporation 
and  Sunbeam  Television  Cor¬ 
poration.  The  examiner's  find¬ 
ing,  if  sustained  by  the  Com¬ 
mission,  would  require  the  suc¬ 
cessful  applicants  to  meet  one 
condition,  that  they  dispose  of 
their  interests  in  Radio  Station 
WQAM  AM  and  FM. 

Principals  in  Biscayne  were 
given  as:  Niles  Trammell,  re¬ 
tired  president  of  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company,  15% 
stock  interest;  John  S.  Knight, 
Miami  Herald,  175/2%  5  James 
M.  Cox  Jr.,  Miami  Daily  Newe, 
30V4%;  James  L.  Knight,  Miami 
Herald  10%. 

Record  of  Public  Service 

Other  executives  of  the 
Knight  and  Cox  newspapers 
hold  the  remainder.  They  in¬ 
cluded  6%  holdings  by  Lee 
Hills,  C.  Blake  McDowell,  J. 
Leonard  Reinschand,  Owen  F. 
Uridge,  and  354%  each  by 
James  M.  LeGate  and  Milton  C. 
Scott. 


The  examiner  credited  the  Bis¬ 
cayne  gi'oup  with  a  record  of 
public  service  in  their  broad¬ 
cast  activities  to  date  and  then 
disposed  of  the  question  of  di¬ 
versification  of  control  of  com¬ 
munications  media  by  saying: 

“It  is  pertinent  to  observe 
that  the  record  does  not  reveal 
the  presence  of  unlawful  prac¬ 
tices  or  any  evils  in  the  Cox- 
Knight  newspaper  and  broad¬ 
cast  operations;  and  that,  with 
reference  to  the  Miami  area, 
they  receive  competition  from 
several  sources  in  the  matter 
of  disseminating  news,  infor¬ 
mation  and  ideas. 

Public  Service 

“Indeed,  the  finding  is  ap¬ 
propriate  that,  in  connection 
with  these  Cox-Knight  opera¬ 
tions,  there  has  been  rendered  a 
creditable  public  service  at  na¬ 
tional  and  local  levels. 

“In  the  circumstances  here 
present,  to  disqualify  Biscayne 
on  this  ground  or  find  it  less 
qualified  as  a  television  appli¬ 
cant  than  its  adversaries,  would 
be  to  inflict  penalty  without 
warrant  and  deprive  Miami  of 
a  television  service  from  the 
applicant  herein  found  best 
equipped  to  deliver  it. 

“The  Commission’s  view  is 
that  radio  and  newspaper  own¬ 
ership  by  an  applicant  for  tele¬ 
vision  facilities  is  not  a  factor 
to  it,  but  is  one  to  be  weighed 
with  other  matters  in  compara¬ 
tive  proceedings.  Biscayne’s 
clear  superiority  otherwise  hav¬ 
ing  been  demonstrated,  the  find¬ 
ing  is  compelling  that,  in  the 
circumstances  here  present, 
this  factor  may  not  be  resolved 
adversely  to  it.” 


NLRB  Won’t 
Order  Union 
To  Admit  GM 

Washington 

A  newspaper  publishing  ex¬ 
ecutive  has  failed  in  his  effort 
to  have  the  National  Labor  Re¬ 
lations  Board  intercede  to  have 
him  reinstated  in  a  union  op¬ 
erating  in  his  plant. 

The  individual  affected  is 
president,  treasurer  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  company 
and  has  been  since  1944  which 
also  happens  to  be  the  year 
he  joined  the  union,  and  paid 
his  initiation  fees.  He  remained 
in  good  standing,  doing  rank- 
and-file  work  on  occasions,  un¬ 
til  discharged  from  the  union 
under  circumstances  which 
were  related  as  follows: 

“(1)  A  disagreement  oc¬ 
curred  between  the  union  and 
the  individual,  who  was  acting 
as  managing  representative, 
over  the  interpretation  of  a 
clause  in  the  collective  bargain¬ 
ing  contract.  At  this  time  the 
individual  was  a  member  of  the 
union  in  good  standing.  As  a 
result  of  this  disagreement,  the 
union  called  a  15-minute  work 
stoppage  and  fined  the  indi¬ 
vidual  $100,  which  he  refused 
to  pay. 

“(2)  The  individual  together 
with  his  office  staff,  who  were 
not  covered  by  the  union  con¬ 
tract,  performed  rank-and-file 
work  during  a  two-week  eco¬ 
nomic  strike  in  February  1953 — 
an  action  which  caused  the  in¬ 
dividual  to  be  subsequently  ex¬ 


pelled  from  the  union. 

“The  investigation  disclosed, 
at  the  time  of  the  alleged  vio¬ 
lation,  membership  in  the  union 
was  not  required  as  a  condition 
of  employment  and  that  the 
union,  when  it  expelled  the  in¬ 
dividual,  had  no  desire  to  have 
him  rejoin  but  was  merely  at¬ 
tempting  to  prevent  him  from 
doing  rank-and-file  work  which 
could  be  performed  by  one  of 
its  members.” 

NLRB’s  i-egional  director  re¬ 
fused  to  issue  a  complaint,  re¬ 
quested  jointly  by  the  newspa¬ 
per  and  the  executive,  conclud¬ 
ing  that  the  individual  was  a 
supervisor  and  not  an  employe 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Act. 
He  was  not  covered  by  its  pro¬ 
tections. 

The  controversy  was  disposed 
by  the  Board’s  general  coun¬ 
sel  in  a  declaratory  judgment. 

The  party  referred  to 
throughout  as  “the  individual” 
holds  a  position  unique  in  news¬ 
paper  publishing  corporations. 
In  addition  to  being  president, 
treasurer  and  general  manager, 
he  is  one  of  three  trustees  of 
an  estate  owning  60%  of  the 
newspaper’s  stock  and  has  equal 
voting  rights  with  the  other 
two.  But  he  owns  no  stock  in 
the  company. 

• 

Special  Accommodation 

Montgomery,  Ala. 

The  Montgomery  Advertiser 
has  changed  the  hours  of  the 
society  department  to  8  a.m. 
till  5  p.m.  to  accommodate 
women  working  in  offices  and 
stores.  Former  hours  were  8 
a.m.  till  1:30  p.m. 


•2,  1955  1  editor  Oc 
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GREAT  LAKES  CONFERENCE 

Plodding  Gait  Toward 
Technical  Change  Hit 


‘Free,  Vigorous,  Fearless^  Press 

"THIS  is  an  occasion  for  renewed  dedication  to  the  service  of  a  press 
which  is  free,  vigorous,  fearless.  For  upon  open  and  outspoken  dis¬ 
cussion  depends  discovery  of  the  truth.  Upon  communication  among 
individuals  depends  the  sympathy  which  enables  them  to  live  as  neigh* 
bors.  Upon  communication  among  peoples  depends  the  understanding 
which  leads  to  peace  among  nations. 

"In  our  times,  when  truth  and  falsehood  grapple  on  the  battleground 
of  human  minds,  I  know  the  members  of  your  industry  will  do  their 
essential  part  in  responding  to  this  challenge." 

Message  from  President  Eisenhower  read  at  Printing 
Week  Dinner  in  New  York  City,  Jan.  17. 


Detroit 

It’s  about  time  that  news¬ 
papers  stop  doing:  things  the 
way  grandpa  did  if  they  want 
to  be  successful  in  cutting  pro¬ 
duction  costs,  delegates  to  the 
10th  annual  Great  Lakes  Me¬ 
chanical  Conference  were  told. 
The  convention  took  place  Jan. 
16-18  in  the  Sheraton-Cadillac 
Hotel  and  a  record  attendance 
of  730  was  registered. 

The  451  newspaper  delegates 
from  110  newspapers  in  the 
membership  area  —  Michigan, 
Wisconsin,  Indiana  and  Ohio — 
were  joined  by  representatives 
of  o^er  papers  around  the 
country  and  by  279  supplier 
rep  resen  tatives. 

Keynote  Talk 

The  “keynoter,”  Robert  L. 
Jones,  assistant  general  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Detroit  News,  lost  no 
time  in  setting  the  theme — the 
idea  that  newspapers  have  been 
too  slow  to  make  changes  which 
lead  to  technological  progress. 

“Today,  ideas  that  will  cut 
cost  are  needed,”  Mr.  Jones 
said.  “Rising  costs  in  our  busi¬ 
ness  are  threatening  the  eco¬ 
nomic  well-being  of  today's 
newspapers.  You  have  heard  of 
that  threat  many  times,  but  you 


will  continue  to  hear  it  even 
more  often  in  the  future  if  costs 
continue  to  rise  faster  than 
does  income. 

“Since  1929,  the  number  of 
individual  newspapers  in  the  43 
major  markets  of  our  country 
has  been  cut  about  one-third  in 
number.  And  during  that  time 
only  two  new  daily  newspapers 
have  been  started — and  sur¬ 
vived — in  those  43  major  mar¬ 
kets.” 

Citing  the  advances  made 
since  1899  to  the  streamlined 
automobile  plants  of  today,  Mr. 
Jones  asked:  “What  has  hap¬ 
pened  to  the  newspaper,  as  a 
product,  in  the  span  of  56 
years?  Can  we  claim  pronounced 
improvement  in  that  time  com¬ 
parable  to  that  of  the  auto¬ 
mobile  manufacturer? 

Slipping 

“We  have  been  slow  to  make 
changes  in  the  technical  process 
of  putting  out  a  newspaper. 
Because  of  our  plodding  gait, 
are  we,  as  newspapermen,  going 
to  be  forced  to  stand  by  apolo¬ 
getically  —  or  wringing  our 
hands — as  we  watch  our  prod¬ 
uct — our  prideful  papers — take 
second  place  to  television  and 
radio  as  distributors  of  day-to¬ 


day  information  and  interpre¬ 
tation?” 

Continuing,  he  said:  “What 
good  will  a  press  that  prints 
60,000  papers  an  hour  do  us,  if 
we  are  not  geared  in  every 
other  department  of  the  news¬ 
paper  on  the  same  60,000-an- 
hour  basis?  We  must  find  the 
way  to  get  top  productive  ef¬ 
ficiency  in  every  phase  of  the 
newspaper  operation.” 

“That’s  where  you  gentle¬ 
men — and  your  confreres  in 
other  parts  of  the  country — 
come  in. 

“Management  welcomes  your 
ideas,  which  will  help  us  all.” 

Small  Sum  for  Research 

Laber  Franklin  D.  Schurz, 
South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune, 
chairman  of  the  ANPA  Re¬ 
search  Committee,  took  up  the 
cudgels  against  the  newspapers 
which  are  digging  in  their 
heels  on  Progress  Road. 

In  the  engraving  session,  he 
based  his  criticism  on  the  fact 


that  newspapers  are  not  mak¬ 
ing  enough  use  of  research  in 
trying  to  achieve  production- 
cost  reduction. 

“Look  at  the  large  amount 
of  money  which  such  com¬ 
panies  as  Dow  Chemical  are 
spending  for  research,”  he 
said.  “Dow  is  spending  $12,- 
000,000  a  year — and  apparent¬ 
ly  getting  a  good  return.  Some 
30  companies  in  this  country 
spend  2%  of  their  gpross  sales 
on  research. 

“But  what  are  publishers 
putting  out  for  research?  The 
ANPA  gets  $250,000  a  year 
for  its  various  projects.  Too 
few  papers  are  contributing  for 
research  and  this  is  unfortu¬ 
nate.” 

Mr.  Schurz  indicated  that 
publishers  in  the  Midwest 
showed  greater  interest  in  new 
ideas  than  did  those  in  other 
sections,  but  said  that  even 
there  not  enough  was  being 
done. 

Reasons  for  Reloctanoe 

“It’s  amazing  the  answers  we 
get  back  when  we  talk  about 
spending  money  on  new  ma¬ 
chines,”  he  said.  “One  publisher 
wrote  back  that  he  had  spent 
all  the  money  he  was  going  to 
spend  for  several  years.  Wasn’t 
he  familiar  with  the  fact  that 
if  you  don’t  add  machines,  you 
will  have  to  add  men? 

“Another  replied:  ‘New  ma¬ 
chines  only  mean  I’ll  have  more 
men  standing  around  watching 
the  machines  work.’  ” 

Mr.  Schurz  led  into  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  ANPA-Dow  Rapid 
Etch  engraving  machine,  which 
he  claimed  had  proved  that  it 
would  pay  for  itself  as  far  as 
halftones  were  concerned. 

“It  has  been  used  since  last 
September  with  100%  satis¬ 
factory  work  in  halftones,”  he 
said.  “Line  work  is  still  caus¬ 
ing  trouble  and  the  solution  for 
that  problem  still  has  to  be 
found.” 

He  urged  publishers  to  be 
forward-looking  enough  to  try 
out  the  new  processes  and  to 
have  patience  with  them. 

(Continued  on  page  57) 


Looking  over  the  Acme  One-Bite  engraving  machine  which  came  in  for  much  discussion  at  the  Great  Lakes 
Mechanical  Conference  were  (left  to  right)  Prank  Dassori,  Detroit  Times,  president  of  the  conference;  and 
the  following  past  presidents,  Horace  H.  Parker,  Richmond  (Ind.)  Palladium-Item;  Harry  A.  Millar,  Dayton 
Daily  News;  Le  Roy  Coates,  Grand  Rapids  Press;  Charles  M.  Kirk,  Detroit  Nows,  and  George  Fuller, 

Cleveland  Press. 
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NAEA  REPORT 


Bureau  Introduces 
Package  Goods  Film 


Chicago 

“The  Third  Person,”  a  new 
three-screen  presentation,  aimed 
primarily  at  manufacturers 
the  package  goods  field,  1 
its  premiere  here  at  the  NASA 
convention  during  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising’s  all-star  session. 

Employing  a  novel  produc¬ 
tion  technique  and  a  “low  pres- 
inre”  selling  approach, 

Third  Person”  provides 
timate  closeup  of  an  American 
newspa- 


The  presentation  develops  the 
story  of  an  imhappy  district 
sales  manager  for  a  food  manu- 
I  in  facturer  whose  cake  mix  is — 
had  hypothetically — ^not  doing  too 
well  in  Canton;  a  housewife 
(and  her  family),  one  of  thous¬ 
ands  of  potential  customers 
who  hold  the  key  to  the  sales 
manager’s  problem  of  getting 
“The  better  store  display  and,  of 
an  in-  course,  more  sales;  and  the 
“third  person” — Clayton  Horn, 
editor  of  the  Canton  (Ohio)  R»- 

pontory — the  man  who  every  readers  to  its  pages  and  be-  in  all  i 
1,  the  day  delivers  his  own  budget  of  comes  a  focal  point  of  the  eluding 
man-  infiuences  to  the  community  community’s  social  and  econ-  men’s  v 
and  “talks”  to  the  people  the  omic  life.  parel,  ^ 

technique  sales  manager  is  trying  to  Chain  Stwes  Helped  stores. 

reach.  Sales  gains  of  10  to  22%  The 

The  newspaper— its  news  and  have  been  chalked  up  by  retail  Scott  s 
-is  just  one  more  chain  store  units  using  adver-  “It  t 


Maj.  Gan.  Charias  C.  CurtU  (right),  Allantown  (Pa.)  Call-Chronicia, 
discuuat  ad  display  at  NAEA  convantion  with  E.  H.  Campball  (laft) 
and  Victor  A.  Modear  of  St.  Josaph  (Mo.)  Naws  Prass  &  Gazatta. 


community  and  the 

par’s  role  in  its  daily  activities. 

J.  Robert  McLauchlen, 

Bureau’s  Eastern  sales 
ager,  was  the  narrator. 

The  three-screen 
was  used  for  the  “Lexington, 

U.S.A.”  presentation,  which  has 
been  shown  with  great  success  advertising- 

to  management  executives  in  set  of  infii 

the  automotive  and  appliance  and  becomes  as  the  story  un¬ 
industries.  folds,  the  culmination  of  all  the 

The  new  presentation  re-  other  infiuences  bearing  on  the 
rolves  around  a  problem  all  too  conflicts  and  problems  of  the 
familiar  to  the  makers  and  characters.  By  studying  and 
tellers  of  package  goods — how  serving  the  townspeople’s  in¬ 
to  get  store  display  and  other  terests,  the  presentation  ex¬ 
dealer  support.  plains,  the  newspaper  draws 


RETAIL  REGULAR 


Gilchrist's 


Can  H  Over-Emphasize  Importance  of  Newspap^ 


Julian  J.  Burnce,  advertising  and  publicity 
director  of  the  Gilchrist  Company,  Boston, 
holds  an  excellent  opinion  of  newspapers  as 
an  advertising  medium  for  retailers. 

“In  my  28  advertising-packed  years  in  sales 
promotion,”  Julian  begins,  “I  cannot  over¬ 
emphasize  the  importance  of  the  local  news¬ 
paper  in  the  modem  retail  advertising  struc¬ 
ture. 

“Despite  the  fact  that  many  media  have 
come  into  existence  over  the  years,  the  news¬ 
paper  continues  to  remain  the  most  powerful 
and  effective  selling  force. 

“In  its  low  cost  per  reader,  its  coverage  of 
the  market,  its  speedy  response,  the  fast  check 
on  sales  results,  its  flexibility  and  reader  ac¬ 
ceptance,  the  newspaper  proves  its  superiority 
over  all  other  advertising  media.” 

Julian  adds,  “Merchants,  advertising  and 
sales  promotion  men  rely  upon  the  newspaper 
for  maintenance  of  store  sales  volume.” 

The  retail  advertising  executive  estimates 
that  in  his  28  years’  experience  he  has  released 


some  $30,000,000  worth  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising,  and  points  out  that  Gilchrist’s  annual 
newspaper  linage  expenditure  runs  $1,000,000 
and  includes  suburban  branches  in  Quincy, 
Medford,  Waltham,  Brockton  and  Framing¬ 
ham,  Mass. 

Julian  is  a  graduate  of  Boston  University’s 
College  of  Business  Administration.  From 
1926  to  1929  he  was  in  charge  of  advertising 
for  home  furnishings,  furniture,  men’s  and 
boys’  wear  at  the  May  Company  in  Cleveland. 
Then  he  joined  Gilchrist  in  charge  of  adver¬ 
tising  and  publicity  and  has  been  there  ever 
since. 

Julian  is  almost  as  busy  outside  the  office 
as  he  is  inside.  Among  other  things,  he’s 
vice-chairman,  Sales  Manager’s  Group,  Boston 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  a  member  of  the 
sales  promotion  committee  of  Arkwright, 
Inc.,  America’s  largest  group  of  independent 
retail  stores. 

And  as  if  these  duties  weren’t  enough, 
Julian  maintains  a  heavy  schedule  of  civic 
and  community  affairs. — R.  B.  McI. 
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Gilekriat  Company 
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plans  are  developed  by  the 
Bureau,  he  said,  for  stores 
chosen  by  chain  headquarters 
as  test  units.  The  plans  are 
completely  localized  and  “tail¬ 
or-made  to  produce  the  best 
results  for  the  particular  store 
in  its  own  market.” 

Such  tests,  he  added,  have 
succeeded  not  only  in  boosting 
store  sales  but  also  in  develop¬ 
ing  considerable  increases  in 
newspaper  linage  from  stores 
already  advertising  and  new 
linage  from  former  non-adver¬ 
tisers.  In  a  number  of  cases, 
he  said,  the  success  of  the  test 
ad  programs  has  also  induced 
additional  advertising  from 
competing  stores. 

‘Working  Women'  Market 

The  year-old  sales  campaign 
by  the  Bureau  against  the 
competition  of  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  in  the  working  woman 
market  has  met  with  far  great¬ 
er  success  among  advertisers 
and  advertising  agencies  than 
had  been  originally  anticipated, 
NAEA  members  were  advised. 

The  Bureau’s  presentation, 
which  describes  the  huge  popu¬ 
lation  of  working  women  in 
the  country  and  documents  the 
argument  that  these  women 
cannot  be  reached  by  daytime 
radio  or  television,  has  “proved 
an  eye-opener”  to  many  of  the 
largest  advertisers  and  agen¬ 
cies,  it  was  stated  by  Dent 
Hassinger,  manager  of  the 
Bureau’s  western  division,  Chi¬ 
cago,  and  Robert  L.  Moore, 
general  sales  manager. 

One  out  of  every  three  women 
in  the  U.  S.  works,  it  was  point¬ 
ed  out  by  Mr.  Hassinger,  and 
this  female  working  force  “is 
growing  so  rapidly  that  it  is  vir¬ 
tually  impossible  for  us  to  keep 
up  to  date  with  the  latest 
figures.”  Since  the  first  show¬ 
ing  of  the  presentation  by  his 
office— early  in  1954 — ^the  fig¬ 
ure  has  increased  by  800,000 
he  said,  to  a  point  “greater 
than  the  highest  wartime  total 
of  working  women.” 

Aimed  at  Broadcast  Users 

And,  sigfnificantly,  one  out 
of  very  four  housewives — a 
total  of  almost  10,000,000 — 
works  outside  the  home,  he 
added. 

Not  only  are  they  inaccessi¬ 
ble  to  da^ime  radio  and  TV, 
he  noted,  but  nighttime  broad¬ 
casts  also  have  difficulty  in 
reaching  them,  “because  of  the 
numerous  tiring  chores  facing 
them  when  they  return  from 
work.”  Figures  show,  he  said, 
that  “overtime  housewives” 


NAEA  Exhibits  Committee  looks  on  approvingly  as  Chairman  Richmond  W.  Earnes  (right),  Woonsocket  (R.l.)  ? 
Call,  tacks  up  last  of  1,500  displays.  Left  to  right — Robert  R.  Reid,  Richmond  (Ind.)  Palladium  Item;  | 
Richard  Beeler,  Altoona  (Pa.)  Mirror,  George  W,  McLaughlin,  Haverhill  (Mass.)  Gazette,  and  William 

W.  Sauerberg,  Ward  Griffith  Co. 


spend  only  about  half  as  much 
time  relaxing  at  home  as  do 
non-working  housewives. 

In  the  Bureau’s  “large-scale 
offensive”  among  advertisers 
and  agencies,  Mr.  Moore  said, 
the  heaviest  fire  was  concen¬ 
trated  among  major  accounts, 
“especially  those  heavily  com¬ 
mitted  to  broadcast  media.” 

“We  feel,”  he  added,  “that 
in  our  continued  use  of  the 
Working  Women  story,  1955, 
will  record  a  lot  of  awakenings 
to  the  facts  of  life  in  terms  of 
the  shortcomings  of  television 
and  radio  coverage.  We  think 
you  are  going  to  see  more  ad¬ 
vertisers  returning  to  the  fold 
of  the  daily  newspaper — and 
more  being  spent  in  news¬ 
papers  by  those  companies  al¬ 
ready  using  them.” 

Workshops  Continue 

A  full  year’s  program  of  Re¬ 
tail  Advertising  Workshops, 
founded  on  the  three  highly- 
successful  test  sessions  of  last 
year,  will  be  conducted  in  1955 
by  the  Bureau  it  was  announced 
by  Edward  H.  Burgeson,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Retail  Department. 

Seven  three-day  sessions  in 
various  parts  of  the  country 
have  been  scheduled,  Mr.  Bur¬ 
geson  said,  in  a  “shirt-sleeve” 
program  designed  “to  help  re¬ 
tail  advertising  salesmen  make 
more  effective  selling  calls.”  He 
said  the  1955  Workshops,  which 
have  already  been  opened  for 
registration,  will. take  place  in 
Dallas  and  Atlanta  in  February 
and  March;  Cincinnati  in  May; 
Fresno,  Calif.,  and  Longview, 
Wash.,  in  June,  and  Chicago 
and  New  York  in  September. 
Each  workshop,  conducted  by 
the  members  of  the  Bureau 


Men ’s  Apparel 
Boosters  Cited 

Chicago 

Two  men  who  have  done 
much  in  bringing  news  about 
men’s  wear  to  the  consumer 
were  chosen  the  first  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  annual  “Man  of  the 
Year”  awards  initiated  by 
the  Illinois  Men’s  Apparel 
Club  at  the  Palmer  House, 
Jan.  17, 

Plaques  were  presented  to 
Jim  Baskin,  Fairchild  Publi¬ 
cations,  who  also  does  the  Jim 
Bascom  men’s  wear  columns 
for  the  Chicago-Tribune  — 
New  York  News  Syndicate, 
and  John  Giesen,  assistant 
advertising  director,  Chicago 
American,  for  staging 
Father’s  Day  contests  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  associa¬ 
tion,  and  also  printing  a 
weekly  feature  on  men’s  ap¬ 
parel. 

staff,  will  be  attended  by  25 
ad  men  from  Bureau  member 
newspapers  in  the  respective 
areas. 

In  describing  the  activities 
and  objectives  of  the  Workshop 
sessions,  Mr.  Burgeson  pointed 
out  that  the  newspaper  ad 
salesmen  attending  are  shown: 

1.  How  to  analyze  any 
store’s  advertising  and  de¬ 
termine  ways  to  make  it 
more  productive. 

2.  How  to  build  a  sound  ad¬ 
vertising  plan. 

3.  What  to  show  and  say  to 
sell  the  idea  of  good  tim¬ 
ing. 

4.  What  to  present  to  sell  a 


specific  proposal. 

5.  How  to  find  and  exploit  j 
extra  linage  opportunities  | 
in  everyday  spot  selling. 

Extra  Linage 

The  admen  attending  Work- 1 
shop  sessions  work  on  actual  ( 
account  problems  which  they 
are  instructed  to  bring  with 
them,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
three-day  meeting  work  out 
presentations  for  use  when  they 
return  home. 

Numerous  “extra  linage  pay¬ 
offs”  have  resulted  from  the; 
three  experimental  sessions  of  i 
last  year,  Mr.  Burgeson  said  j 
He  noted  one  case  in  which  a 
food  store  doubled  its  previous  | 
linage.  ! 

In  still  another  instance,  the 
Workshop  presentation  tech¬ 
nique  provided  entree  into  a 
dealer  meeting  where  a  $6,000 
campaign  was  sold  by  the  news¬ 
paper.  In  still  others,  both  new 
campaigns  and  increased  lin¬ 
age  were  sold  to  many  different 
kinds  of  retail  stores.  ; 

Another  major  objective  of 
the  Workshop  program — train¬ 
ing  one  man  on  a  newspaper 
so  that  he  in  turn,  as  “trigger- 
man,”  can  “spark  other  staff-  i 
men  to  more  effective  selling”—  J 
also  met  with  notable  success  in  ; 
last  year’s  experimental  pro-  ! 
gram,  Mr.  Burgeson  told  the  ■ 
meeting.  I 

•  [ 

Colonel  in  Hospital 

Chicago  i 

Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick,! 
editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  underwent 
surgery  Jan.  19  in  Passavant 
Hospital  here.  Adhesions  bo- 
tween  the  large  intestine  and 
the  bladder  were  removed. 
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The  A.  C.  Nielsen  Co. 

Report  food  store  sales  in  Greater  Cleveland, 
Cuyahoga  County,  from  a  bi-monthly  inventory 
and  invoice  audit,  of  selected  commodities 
which  provide  an  excellent  cross  section  of 
food  store  sales  activity. 

Whatever  your  produa,  their  facts  can  aid  your 
sales  and  sales  opportunities  in  the  Greater 
Qeveland  Market. 

THE  COMMODITIES  DETAILED  ARE: 


CAKE  MIXES* 

White,  Yellow 

Angel  Food,  Devn'i  Food 

Gingerbread 

FROZEN  FOODS* 

Fruits 

Vegetables 
Juices 
AAeot  Pies 

COFFEE* 

Regular,  Soluble 

TEA** 

Regular,  Bogs,  Soluble 


MARGARINE* 

BUTTER** 

PACKAGED 

POWDERED  MILK* 

LAUNDRY  SOAPS* 

Detergents 
Soop  Powders 

DOG  FOODS* 

Dry  Type 
Canned  Type 

CAT  FOODS** 

Canned  Type 


BE  SURE  of  your  distribudoa  in  those  food 
stores  in  the  better  economic  half  of  the  County. 
Your  opportunity  for  sales  is  materially  greater  there, 
whatever  your  product  may  be. 

Even  the  basic  commodities,  Margarine  and  Synthetic 
Detergents,  find  more  than  60%  of  their  sales  here, 
we  learn  from  the  A.  C.  Nielsen  reports. 

So  whatever  your  product,  be  sure  of  your  distribu¬ 
tion  in  this  better  economic  half  of  the  County. 
And  be  sure  of  your  advertising  impact  there.  71% 
of  the  County  circulation  of  the  daily  Plain  Dealer 
is  concentrated  in  this  bigger  buying,  better  economic 
half  of  its  families. 


These  A.  C  Nielsen  Company  Reports  of  Food 
Store  Sales  in  Cuyahoga  County  (Greater  Cleveland) 
detail  the  distribution,  inventory  and  consumer  sales 
of  a  good  cross  section  of  food  store  commodities. 
Write  \is  for  further  details. 


*By  Ml«ct«d  brand*  and  "all  ofhar*'. 
**Raportad  by  "all  brand*  combinod*. 


CRESMER  &  WOODWARD,  INC. 

Now  York  •  Chicago  •  DotroH 
Atlanta  •  San  Francisco  •  Los  Angolos 
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ADVERTISING  AGENCIES 


Color  Availability  Is 
Problem,  Says  Ensrud 


Value  of  run-of-paper  color 
advertising  in  newspapers  was 
stressed  by  A.  G.  Ensrud, 
media  department,  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Co.,  Chicago,  in  his 
talk  before  the  NAEA  conven¬ 
tion  here  this  week. 

Mr,  Ensrud  said  there  is  vir¬ 
tually  universal  agreement  on 
ROP  color  as  an  effective  and 
relatively  new  way  of  convey¬ 
ing  a  sales  message.  "Advertis¬ 
ers  love  it,”  he  said.  “The  gen¬ 
eral  favorable  results  are  al¬ 
most  taken  for  granted,  as¬ 
suming,  of  course,  that  the 
color  has  been  intelligently 
used.” 


said.  “Quite  a  few  believe  that 
color  advertising  is  just  as  ef¬ 
fective  on  any  day  of  the  week. 
Maybe  this  is  true  in  some  in¬ 
stances,  but  most  color  ads  are 
highly  merchandised  and  to  be 
of  any  value  must  appear  on  a 
definite  date.  This  is  particu¬ 
larly  true  of  food  advertising.  I 
believe  all  factors  will  agree 
that  the  availability  situation 
could  be  better.” 

Discussing  this  problem  fur¬ 
ther  Mr.  Ensrud  said: 

“As  is  to  be  expected,  there 
are  some  things  about  ROP 
color,  concerning  which  there 
is  sometimes  a  difference  of 


Hits  Availability  Problem 
He  warned,  however,  that 
availabilities  of  color  on  speci¬ 
fic  days  often  present  a  problem 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  ad¬ 
vertiser. 

“Some  publishers  do  every¬ 
thing  possible  to  give  a  buyer 
what  he  feels  is  necessary  to 
best  serve  the  advertiser,”  he 


opinion: 

“1.  That  ROP  space  can 
always  be  bought  for 
specific  dates  when  it  is 
most  useful  to  the  adver¬ 
tiser. 

“2.  That  an  advertiser  can 
usually  get  color  on  speci¬ 
fic  days  when  its  ap¬ 
pearance  will  be  most 
profitable.  A  corollary  to 
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A.  G.  Ensrud 


this  belief  is  that,  in  the 
minds  of  some  publishers, 
the  effectiveness  of  a 
color  ad  is  just  as  good 
on  any  day  of  the  week, 
including  Saturday  night. 

“3.  That  the  quality  of 
printing  has  eliminated 
reproduction  complaints. 

“I  believe  all  factors  will 
agree  that  the  availability  sit¬ 
uation  could  be  better. 


S«rv«y 


THE  MOLINE  DISPATCH 


THE  ROCK  ISLAND  ARGUS 
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Buyer  Can  Help 

“It  is  at  this  point  that  the 
representative  and  the  space 
buyer  can  exert  a  definite  in¬ 
fluence.  Within  reasonable 
limits,  the  space  buyer  should 
insist  on  getting  color  inser¬ 
tions  on  the  days  which  care¬ 
ful  study  indicates  will  best 
serve  the  client.  The  represent¬ 
ative  should,  and  from  ex¬ 
perience  we  know  that  he  does, 
try  to  get  these  dates.  If  both 
of  us  do  not  insist,  even  in 
cases  where  the  publisher  says 
it  cannot  be  done,  we  will  never 
get  any  improvement  on  availa¬ 
bilities.  I  know  of  instances 
where  representatives  have  ac¬ 
tually  created  color  space  which 
the  publisher  had  indicated  was 
impossible. 

“Since  improvement  in  avail¬ 
abilities  is  bound  to  be  slow,  it 
might  be  worth  while  to  look 
at  other  angles  of  the  buying 
of  R  0  P  color.  Are  there  im¬ 
provements  that  could  possibly 
be  made  within  a  few  months, 
or  a  year,  which  would  make 
the  buying  of  color  space  easier. 
To  this  end  a  study  was  made 
of  the  various  items  found  in 
Standard  Rate  and  Data  as  to 
the  way  rates  and  insertion 
information  is  quoted.  What  are 
the  standards?  Are  such  stand¬ 
ards  desirable  or  are  improve¬ 
ments  possible?” 

Mr.  Ensrud  presented  charts, 
summarizing  all  of  the  char¬ 
acteristics  applying  to  R  O  P 
color  listings  in  S  R  A  D.  He 
continued : 


“We  have  taken  a  cursory 
glance  at  the  statistics  with 
which  buyers  have  to  work  in 
the  purchasing  of  R  0  P  color. 
Even  the  most  casual  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  findings  reveals  that 
for  the  most  of  the  indices,  the 
listings  leave  much  to  be  de¬ 
sired. 

“If  the  seasoned  buyer  with 
years  of  experience  has  difficul¬ 
ty  in  interpreting  R  0  P  in¬ 
formation,  or  finds  that  it  is 
unreliable,  or  supplies  little  of 
what  is  needed,  —  then  what 
happens  with  the  many  advertis¬ 
ing  people  who  have  far  less 
experience? 

“Do  the  charts  shown  today 
reveal  the  facts?  Let  me  give 
you  a  simple  conclusion  that  an¬ 
other  study  shows.  No  one  is 
going  to  question  the  accuracy 
of  the  Lake  Shore  Electrotype 
Company.  Here  is  one  sentence 
taken  from  their  summary 
page: 

“Number  of  papers  with  ROP 
color  available  7  days  a  week 
.  .  .  423. 

“Should  ROP  Information 
be  so  listed  that  a  careful  job 
of  research  results  in  a  state¬ 
ment  so  far  from  the  truth  in 
its  practical  application  as  to 
be  utterly  ridiculous  ? 

“Can  anything  be  done? 

“Yes  —  most  assuredly.  Both 
the  publisher,  representative 
and  the  buyer  are  in  the  same 
boat  on  this  proposition.  I  can 
think  of  no  other  problem  on 
ROP  color,  the  solution  of 
which  would  be  more  beneficial 
to  both  of  us. 

“Should  the  rate  card  show 
everything  ? 

“That  is  ridiculous,  and  an 
easy  way  to  confuse  and  post¬ 
pone  the  issue.  If  the  publisher, 
the  representative  and  the  buy¬ 
er  have  a  reasonable,  sympathe¬ 
tic  understanding  for  each 
other’s  problems,  the  listings 
would  materially  change  for  the 
benefit  of  every  one. 

“Another  way  in  which  to 
confuse  the  issue  is  to  adopt 
meaningless  terminology  which 
covers  a  whole  world  of  un¬ 
spoken  qualifying  factors.  This 
method  of  solving  the  prob¬ 
lem  not  only  destroys  the  meat 
in  the  nut,  but  whole  nut  as 
well.  What’s  wrong  with  a  few 
simple  words  that  tell  the 
truth?  Mix  in  with  these  simple 
words  as  much  standardization 
as  possible. 

“It  is  possible  for  buyers 
like  myself  to  send  out  a  ques¬ 
tionnaire  covering  B  &  1,  B  & 
2,  and  B  &  3  qualifications  for 
every  newspaper  carrying  ROP 
color.  This  would  g^ive  us  the 
information,  at  least  for  those 
who  would  take  the  time  to 
supply  the  data.” 


T 
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NAEA  KEPOR'l 

Need  Shown  for  Cost 
Allocation  on  Ad  Rates 


Chicago 

Better  appreciation  of  cost 
allocation  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  sound  advertising 
rates  was  advocated  by  Her¬ 
bert  E.  Hetu,  Sharon  (Pa.) 
Herald,  president.  Institute  of 
Newspaper  Controllers  and  Fi¬ 
nance  Officers,  at  the  NAEA 
Convention. 

On  the  basis  of  the  INCFO 
cost  analysis,  Mr.  Hetu  said 
all  operating  expenses  of  a 
newspaper  are  divided  into 
three  classes: 

1.  Expenses  incurred  by  and 
consequently  charged  directly 
to  the  three  advertising  depart¬ 
ments  (general,  retail  and  class¬ 
ified)  and  those  charged  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  news  content  de¬ 
partment. 


2.  Expenses  of  the  com¬ 
posing  room  charged  to  the 
three  advertising  departments 
and  the  news  content  depart¬ 
ment  on  the  basis  of  the  com¬ 
posing  room  productive  hours 
devoted  to  the  product  of  each 
of  these  four  departments. 

3.  All  other  costs  distribut¬ 
ed  to  general,  retail  and  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  and  the  news 
content  in  proportion  to  the 
space  which  each  of  these  four 
departments  occupies  in  the 
newspaper. 

“Just  because  realistic  unit 
costs  are  developed  in  any 
given  case,”  he  said,  “it  does 
not  necessarily  follow  that 
sound  advertising  rates  will 
appear  automatically.  Discus¬ 
sion  of  income  on  the  unit  basis 


has  been  the  normal  procedure. 
What  more  logical  approach 
could  be  proposed  than  to  dis¬ 
cuss  expenses  on  the  same 
basis?  The  answer  is  obvious 
and  that's  just  the  method 
developed  in  this  cost  proce¬ 
dure.” 

“The  following  departments 
in  their  entirety  are  considered 
direct  charges  against  the  News 
Content  portion  of  the  paper. 

Editorial  &  News,  Photo  & 
Art,  Engraving  Dept.,  and 
Circulation  Dept.  (Except  costs 
incurred  directly  in  the  delivery 
of  papers). 

“Composing  Room  Expenses 
are  allocated  on  the  basis  of 
total  payroll  hours  consumed 
in  the  composition  of  each 
product.  By  that  method  the 
cost  of  erroneous  and  overset 
composition  is  charged  to  the 
related  product. 

“This  final  category  varies 
with  the  size  of  the  particular 
operation,  but  these  major  di¬ 
visions  of  expenses  —  some  of 
them  consisting  of  complete 
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departments  —  usually  are 
found  in  any  newspaper  opera¬ 
tion. 

“Newsprints  and  Ink,  Stereo¬ 
type  Dept.,  Press  Room,  Mail 
Room,  Trucking  &  Delivery, 
Accounting,  Auditing,  Purchas¬ 
ing,  Building,  Garage,  Equip-  : 
ment,  Credit  and  Collections, 
Persormel  and  Employee  Wel¬ 
fare,  General  and  Administra¬ 
tive.  i 

“The  basis  recommended  for  - 
allocating  all  of  these  remain¬ 
ing  expenses  is  the  ‘space  oc¬ 
cupied  basis.'  The  establish-  ' 
ment  of  this  basis  is  quite  | 
simple  and  also  very  logical. 

All  that's  required  is  to  deter- 
mine  what  proportion  of  the  i 
newspaper  is  occupied  by  gen¬ 
eral,  retail  and  classified  ad- 
vertising  as  well  as  news  con¬ 
tent  for  the  period. 

“We  all  have  a  stated  selling 
price  for  our  papers.  However, 
the  cost  of  distribution  usually 
is  an  unrecorded  expense  be¬ 
cause  only  the  net  income  from 
circulation  is  recorded  thereby 
ignoring  the  cost  of  delivery 
and  distribution  by  carriers, 
dealers  and  agents  who  pur-  | 
chase  the  papers  at  wholesale  * 
rates.  i 

“Here's  what  the  INCFO  I 
manual  recommends:  •  | 

25,072,239  papers  at  the  retail 

price  should  produce _ 

$1,322,639.00 
Price  differential  resulting  from 
sales  to  dealers,  carriers  and 
other  distributors  376,084.00 
Net  amount  actually  received 

from  sales  of  newspapers _ ^ 

$  946,555.00 

“Bearing  in  mind  that  ALL 
COSTS  must  be  shown  in  all 
four  departments,  this  differ¬ 
ential  of  $376,084.00  actually 
is  considered  additional  income 
under  “News  Content”  to  re¬ 
flect  the  retail  selling  price  of 

the  paper _ $1,322,639.00. 

“Since  this  differential  is 
strictly  a  distribution  expense, 
this  amount  must  be  allocated 
as  a  distribution  cost— on  the 
basis  of  space  occupied — to  all 
four  departments. 

‘Today's  publisher  must 
know  his  unit  costs  in  order  to 
establish  realistic  rates  not 
only  for  advertisers  but  also 
an  equitable  rate  for  the  sub¬ 
scriber.  We  already  have  wit¬ 
nessed  many  subscription  in¬ 
creases  throughout  the  country. 

If  a  good  product  is  for  sale 
and  is  in  demand  then  a  fair 
price  should  be  obtained  for  it 
Or  perhaps,  as  in  the  case  of 
many  other  products,  reduc¬ 
tions  in  expensive  non-essentials 
might  be  effected  by  substitu¬ 
tion  or  elimination  without 
impairing  the  basic  quality, 
saleability  and  demand.” 
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MORE  Ci^'A^stinghouse 

AC  UNIT  DRIVES  AND  CONTROLS 
WERE  ORDERED  IN  1954 
THAN  ALL  OTHER  MAKES  COMBINED! 


Of  all  new  newspaper  Unit  Drive  orders, 
more  than  60%  specified  Cline-Westinghouse 


A  year  ago,  more  than  50,000,000  people 
were  already  reading  newspapers  printed  on 
presses  driven  and  controlled  by  Cline-Westing¬ 
house  AC  Unit  Drives  and  Controls;  this  figure  is 
now  higher  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of 
any  manufacturer. 

A  great  deal  of  confidence  in  Cline-Westinghouse 
units  has  been  developed  since  Cline  pioneered 
in  AC  Unit  Drives.  Still  leading  the  field  over¬ 
whelmingly,  there  are  new  developments  to  come! 


AND  . . .  since  1919,  Cline  has  pioneered  in 
REELS— TENSIONS— PASTERS. ..NOW  AND 
TOMORROW  TOO,  CLINE  IS  THE  LEADER! 

Since  1919  Cline  has  pioneered  in  increasing 
the  paster  speed  from  5,000  IPH  to  the  present 
speed  of  50,000  IPH  with  the  new  Cline  Wet- 
Glue  Paster  and  AC  Automatic  Electric  Tension. 
Trouble  free  features  with  incomparable  smooth¬ 
ness  and  evenness. 


24  Hour  sorvico! 

Np  maft«r  wh«f«  or  what  th* 
troubiR  is,  thort's  a  Ciin« 
s«rvk«man  cIosr  by.  Thirty 
convenient  service  stotions  ore 
located  strotegicaily  over  the 
USA .  .  •  everyone  with  o 
telephone  on  o  24  hour  alert. 


C  Wifi  V^stin^house 

THE  CLINE  ELECTRIC  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
3405  West  47Hi  Street,  Chicago  32,  Illinois 
Los  Angeles  17,  Californio  •  New  York  17,  New  York 
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NEWSPAPER  REPRESENTATIVES 


AANR  Chapters  Active 
In  New  Business  Field 


Chicago 

Newspaper  representatives, 
from  coast  to  coast,  have  been 
on  the  march  for  new  business 
during  the  past  year  and  have 
their  goals  set  for  “more  of  the 
same  in  ’55,”  Robert  Brooks, 
Chicago  chapter  president  of  the 
American  Association  of  News¬ 
paper  Representatives,  reported 
to  the  NAEA  convention  here 
this  week. 

Following  are  highlights  from 
his  report,  covering  new  busi¬ 
ness  activities  of  10  AANR 
chapters: 

N.  Y.  Chapter  Expands 

“The  New  York  Chapter  dur¬ 
ing  1954  made  presentations 
to  Colgate  on  their  Spring  Den¬ 
tal  Cream  campaign,  Eastman 
Kodak,  the  Budweiser  Distribu¬ 
tors,  and  the  Alexander  Smith 
Carpet  Company. 

“Another  important  step  by 
the  New  York  Chapter  during 
1954  was  the  establishment  of 
a  permanent  office.  A  full  time 
Sales  &  Research  Manager  has 


What's 
Going  on 
nroui 


YOUNG  IDEAS!  Young  people  dU- 

cuss  their  pet  ideas  and  interview 
celebrities  on  local,  national,  and 
world  affairs  over  Station  WBZ-TV. 

YOUNG  IDEAS  is  just  one  more  of 

the  Globe's  famous  projects  for 
youth  .  .  .  just  one  more  example  of 
the  Globe's  famed  "youthful  touch." 

BOSTON  GLOBE 

Morning  Evening  •  Sunday 


been  employed.  This  office  open¬ 
ed  in  October,  and  headed  by 
Mr.  Brashears,  is  the  culmina¬ 
tion  of  almost  two  years’  plan¬ 
ning.  The  New  York  Chapter 
members  got  behind  the  new  of¬ 
fice  by  pledging  nearly  $60,000 
for  its  maintenance  through 
1956.  It  was  decided  that  these 
funds  be  spent  for  sales  work 
on  selected  target  accounts.  At 
this  time  10  primary  target  ac¬ 
counts  have  been  chosen. 

“Here  in  Chicago  we  have 
continued  a  program  starterl 
previously.  Two  cooperation  re¬ 
ports  were  built  this  year,  one 
for  Duncan  Hines  and  one  for 
Durkee.  Both  have  been  pre¬ 
sented  to  proper  contacts.  The 
Duncan  Hines  people  worried 
us  by  talking  of  big  TV  ex¬ 
penditures.  We  know  now  that 
newspapers  will  figure  sub¬ 
stantially  in  their  1955  pro¬ 
gram. 

New  Chicago  Concept 

“This  Fall  we  have  started  on 
a  new  tack.  We  are  endeavor- 
I  ing  to  approach  this  business 
of  account  selling  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  producer.  We 
are  exploring  the  technique  of 
product  research  as  a  means  of 
getting  to  the  advertising 
people  who  guide  our  prospects’ 
advertising  plans.  We  expect  to 
pro  into  this  with  you  individual- 
Iv  through  your  representa- 
:  tives’  Chicago  offices. 

“In  Philadelphia  our  group 
worked  with  such  important  ac¬ 
counts  as  Plymouth,  Campbell 
Soup  and  Publicker  Industries, 
hv  having  speakers  from  these 
firnis  address  meetino's  of  our 
membership.  Late  in  November 
the  Philadelphia  bovs  sent  out 
a  bulletin  on  the  Plymouth  ac¬ 
count  to  national  advertising 
managers.  This  effort  was 
splendidly  received  by  N.  W. 
.\yer. 

“The  .\tlanta  Chapter  has 
furthered  the  cause  of  news- 
napers  bv  a  series  of  special 
luncheons  for  regional  and  dis¬ 
trict  managers.  The  Bureau’s 
I  ‘Band  Wagon’  presentation  was 
shown  at  each  meeting.  Eighty- 
^  three  men  have  seen  this  story 
I  to  date.  ‘Lexington  U.S  A.’  was 
shown  to  the  Fall  'meeting  of 
i  the  Southeastern  Chapter  of 
i  the  American  Association  of 
I  Advertising  Agencies  in  At- 
I  lanta. 

“The  Detroit  Chapter  under- 
I  took  a  very  fine  project  this 


past  year.  They  have  gathered 
from  all  over  the  United  States 
the  names  of  the  committee 
members  for  the  several  auto¬ 
mobile  companies  advertising 
set  ups.  This  list  of  dealers 
serving  on  the  many  advertising 
committees  has  been  gathered 
and  disseminated  to  our  entire 
membership.  It  gives  us  the 
names  and  locations  of  these 
strategic  dealers  so  that  any  or 
all  of  us  can  get  to  these  men 
with  a  minimum  of  lost  motion. 
We  know  that  this  information 
has  already  served  its  purpose 
and  will  prove  valuable  time 
and  time  again  in  the  days 
ahead. 

“Early  in  1954  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Chapter  prepared  a  spec¬ 
ial  presentation  for  the  Laura 
Scudder  account.  This  account 
seriously  considered  dropping 
newspapers  in  favor  of  radio 
and  TV.  The  effort  seems  to 
have  paid  off.  Laura  Scudder 
continued  substantial  newspaper 
copy  during  1954. 

“One  of  the  Los  Angeles 
members  participated  in  a 
panel  sponsored  by  the  Los 
Angeles  Executives  Sales  Club. 
In  competition  with  radio, 
television  and  outdoor,  our  man 
used  the  Packard  Bell  Tele¬ 
vision  Company’s  newspaper 
success  story  as  his  very  con¬ 
vincing  panel  presentation.  The 
Los  Angeles  Chapter  is  work¬ 
ing  now  on  a  plan  to  get  more 
publication  publicity  for  news¬ 
paper  campaigns. 

S.  F.  Get  at  Grass  Roots 

‘The  San  Francisco  Chapter 
continued  a  custom  of  many 
years  by  having  two  agency 
luncheons.  At  each  affair  the 
‘Budweiser  Story’  was  shown  to 
25  agency  men.  During  1954  the 
Hills  Brothers’  story  was  pre¬ 
pared  for  use  with  the  Hills 
Bros.  Company  and  other  coffee 
roasters.  This  presentation  was 
part  of  the  NAEA  program  at 
Coronado.  In  addition  a  ‘Grass 
Roots’  selling  idea  was  devel¬ 
oped  by  the  San  Francisco  fel¬ 
lows  to  sell  the  butcher,  the 
baker  and  the  candle  stick 
maker,  A  small  pamphlet  titled, 
“What  Is  Your  Advertising 
IQ?”  was  prepared.  It  has  been 
given  wide  distribution. 

“Up  Boston  way  the  chapter 
got  behind  a  showing  of 
‘Lexington  U.  S.  A.’  before  the 
Boston  Advertising  Club  by 
making  sure  that  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  newspapers  invited  auto¬ 
mobile  dealers  to  the  showing. 

“Our  Texas  chapter  in  Dallas 
concentrated  on  the  Lone  Star 
Brewing  Company.  This  brew¬ 
ery  was  spending  over  a  million 
on  TV,  ra^o  and  billboards.  The 
presentation  was  made  last 
October.  The  result  is  an  an¬ 


nouncement  that  newspapers 
will  be  in  the  1955  budget  to 
the  tune  of  about  $300,00a 
Fired  with  the  Lone  Star  suc¬ 
cess  a  presentation  was  made 
to  Pearl  Brewing  in  San  An¬ 
tonio. 

Vick  Back  in  Dailies 

“The  boys  down  Charlotte 
way,  while  small  in  numbers, 
have  big  ideas,  and  have  named 
their  chapter.  The  Carolinas 
Chapter.”  In  September  they 
maintained  a  Hospitality  Room 
during  the  Charlotte  Manufa^ 
turers  Representatives  Associa¬ 
tion  annual  banquet.  The  boys 
served  over  100  National  Gro¬ 
cery  Representatives.  Last 
Spring  they  went  after  the 
Vick  account.  They  were  dis¬ 
turbed  by  the  movement  to¬ 
ward  other  media.  The  results 
of  their  efforts  is  now  known. 
Vick  is  again  in  newspapers. 

“All  of  our  chapters  and 
members  cooperated  with  your 
NARA  Leroy  Newmyer  Com¬ 
mittee.  On  October  4  our  mem¬ 
bership  assisted  in  the  “Great¬ 
est  Newspaper  Story  Ever 
Told”  promotion.  With  Paul 
Elsberry,  president  of  AANR, 
coordinating  our  joint  effort, 
made  1065  personal  calls  to  de¬ 
liver  the  brochure  to  advertising 
agencies,  advertising  managers, 
brokers  and  distributors.” 

Dallas  AANR  Chapter 
Elects  McCauley  Head 

The  Dallas  Chapter  of  the 
American  Association  of  News¬ 
paper  Representatives  last  week 
elected  Sloane  McCauley  presi¬ 
dent.  He  is  vicepresident  of 
the  Branham  Company. 

Other  officers  elected  were: 
A1  Howe  of  Burke  Kuipers  4 
Mahoney,  vicepresident;  Jim 
Alley  of  the  Katz  Company, 
secretary-treasurer ;  Wylie 
Stewart  of  Scripps-Howard, 
national  director.  Ed  Loftus  of 
Maloney  Regan  &  Schmitt,  and 
Sam  Papert  of  the  Texas  Daily 
Press  League,  were  elected  di 
rectors. 

Appointments  .  .  . 

•  Clyde  D,  Marlatt,  Jr.,  for 
the  past  four  years  manager 
of  the  Mexico  office  of  Joshua 
B,  Powers,  Inc.,  and  ad  man¬ 
ager  of  Novedades,  has  joined 
the  sales  staff  of  Hablemos,  the 
Latin  American  newspaper  sup¬ 
plement. 

•  The  Robert  T.  Kenyon 
Company,  New  York,  interna¬ 
tional  publishers’  representa¬ 
tive  has  announced  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  James  B.  Horton  to 
its  organization.  He  was  for¬ 
merly  in  the  national  advertis¬ 
ing  department  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal. 
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BOTH  In 
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MOLONEY,  REGAN 
ond  SCHMITT,  Im. 


NAEA  KEPOKT 

Bernard  Says 
Dailies  Play 
Vital  Ad  Role 

Chicago 

Newspapers  were  never  more 
vital,  never  more  necessary, 
nor  newspaper  advertising 
more  important  to  the  economy 
of  the  nation.  President  Donald 
M.  Be  r  n  a  r  d,  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Post  and  Times  Her¬ 
ald,  told  NAEA  members  at 
the  opening  session  of  their 
annual  convention. 

Mr.  Bernard  predicted  1955 
will  be  a  “good  year”  for 
newspapers  in  his  keynote  ad¬ 
dress.  He  reviewed  the  ma¬ 
jor  accomplishments  of  NAEA 
during  the  past  year,  stating: 

Cites  Good  Relations 

“Our  position  with  the  As¬ 
sociation  of  National  Ad¬ 
vertisers  has  strengthened 
through  the  years;  under¬ 
standing  and  mutual  respect 
prevails  where  doubt  and  sus¬ 
picion  formerly  lurked. 

“We  have  always  enjoyed 
good  and  cordial  relations  with 
the  American  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies.  Better 
proof  could  not  be  found  of  the 
value  of  this  than  in  those 
instances  during  the  past  year 
when  we  required  support  and 
cooperation  from  our  agency 
friends  on  what  might  have 
been  serious  problems.” 

Mr.  Bernard  also  comment¬ 
ed  on  the  close  relations  with 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association,  referring  to  the 
recent  NRDGA  meeting  at 
which  a  full  morning  program 
was  devoted  to  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising — “a  far  cry  from  but 
a  few  years  ago,  when  news¬ 
papers  were  completely  on  the 
outside  looking  in  at  this  vital 
and  important  group.” 

Tells  of  New  Tieup 

The  NAEA  president  also 
announced  a  new  tie-up  with 
the  Advertising  Council  in 
which  NAEA  will  present  the 
Council  with  “an  amazing  and 
dramatic  package  of  newspa¬ 
per  cooperation  that  will  place 
our  media  where  it  belongs — 
way  out  in  front.” 

“1954  was  a  good  year,”  he 
said.  “It  had  its  ups  and  its 
downs.  The  reverses  we  met 
have  still  to  be  corrected.  The 
struggle  we  face  in  competi¬ 
tion  with  other  media  in  the 
year  ahead  calls  for  our  very 
best — our  best  thinking,  our 
best  selling.” 


He  highlighted  NAEA’s  “Op¬ 
eration  Step-Up,”  a  sales 
training  program  that  calls  for 
a  new  set  of  practices,  rules 
and  techniques  of  selling  news¬ 
paper  advertising. 

“Operation  Step-Up  repre¬ 
sents  the  complete  and  final 
answer  to  the  call  for  a  new 
set  of  practices,  rules  and 
techniques  of  selling  newspa¬ 
per  advertising.  No  adver¬ 
tising  manager  need  be  with¬ 
out  a  staff  of  better  and  surer 
salesmen,  if  he  wants  them. 
This  is  NAEA’s  most  valuable 
gift  to  its  membership  —  the 
linage  is  in  the  bag  for  those 
who  use  it,  and  still  on  the 
vine  for  those  who  doubt. 

“But  perhaps  the  greatest 
tribute  to  NAEA  came  late 
this  Fall  when  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  finance  this  tremend¬ 
ous  undertaking.  We  asked 
our  members  to  literally  buy 
on  faith — to  pick  up  the  tab 
on  something  they  hadn’t  seen, 
just  take  the  officers’  and  di¬ 
rectors’  word  that  it  was  good. 
We  needed  a  hundred  papers 
to  volunteer  to  make  this  pos¬ 
sible  in  time  for  this  conven¬ 
tion.  We  asked  our  member¬ 
ship  to  rally.  We  secured  over 
200  newspapers,  and  more  than 
enough  money  pledges  to  un¬ 
derwrite  its  entire  production.” 
• 

Linage  Gain  Earns 
Plaque  for  Staff 

Ellis  A.  Rietzel,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Greenwich  (Conn.) 
Time,  last  week  presented  Jack 
Chamberlain,  advertising  mana¬ 
ger,  and  Helen  Winkler,  CAM, 
with  an  engraved  plaque  in 
recognition  of  a  record  linage 
gain  in  1954. 

Last  year’s  advertising  gain 
totaled  1,212,638  lines  over  1953, 
the  largest  yearly  increase  in 
the  daily’s  history. 

• 

Institute  Scheduled 

The  sixth  annual  Atlanta 
Advertising  Institute,  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Atlanta  Advertis¬ 
ing  Club  and  Emory  Univer¬ 
sity  for  advertising  people 
throughout  the  South,  has 
been  scheduled  for  March  18- 
19  at  Emory’s  Alumni  Memo¬ 
rial  Building.  Theme  of  this 
year’s  Institute  will  be  “South¬ 
ern  Markets  in  Motion.” 

• 

Million  Lines  in  Weekly 

Loudonville,  Ohio 

For  a  small  town  (pop. 
2500)  weekly,  says  Publisher 
William  A.  Smith,  the  Loudon¬ 
ville  Times  didn’t  do  poorly  in 
1954  with  this  record :  604 
printed  pages,  over  one  million 
agate  lines  of  advertising. 
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EXTRA  \ 
PROFITS 
IN  1955 


with  NEA's 


Suggested  for  Release 
in  Februory-March 


Suggested  for  Release 
in  April-May 


mR  ROm  PRORRM 

0f  Aommm  feati/rrs 

There's  plus  advertising  revenue  for  you  in 
every  one  of  these  original,  top-quality  adver¬ 
tising  feature  promotions. 

Using  all  six  in  o  planned  year-round  program 
offers  more  interest  to  your  readers,  more 
value  to  your  advertisers,  more  profit  for  you! 

Flexible  formats,  matted  illustrations,  an 
abundance  of  material  and  attractive  2-color 
covers  simplify  planning  and  production  of 
your  own  local  sections. 

You  Can  Save  15%  by  Ordering  All  Six 
Sections  Now  at  Money-Saving  Group  Rates! 


Write  for  complete 
details  and  rates. 


NEA  Service,  Inc. 

7200  West  Third  Street 
C  level  and  13,  Ohio 


.(hcUl  I  JV/Aj 


Suggested  (or  Release 
in  Novembcr-December 


Suggested  (or  Release 
in  May-June-July 


Suggested  (or  Release 
in  August-September 


Suggested  (or  Release 
in  September-October 


-  •  A  that  if  American 

H..-  - 

people  understand  are  endeavoring  to  lay  .  .  yes.  To  do  lo,  this 


What  the  Regulation 
of  Gas  Supply  Means  to 


25,000,000  American  Famihes  j 


The  five  thousand  producers  of 
natural  gas — large  and  small — believe 
that  the  free  competitive  system  which  has 
increased  your  gas  supplies  and  kept  rates 
low  is  the  best  for  consumers,  for  the  in¬ 
dustry,  and  the  economy. 

They  believe  the  proposal  to  abandon 
competition  and  clamp  bureaucratic  con¬ 
trols  on  gas  production  will  hurt  consumers, 
damage  the  industry,  and  benefit  no  one. 

Here  are  some  answers  to  questions  you 
as  a  consumer  may  have  on  this  vital  issue. 

What  Is  This  Regulation? 

Sixteen  years  after  a  1938  law  was  passed,  a  new 
interpretation  of  some  of  its  words  now  forces  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  to  do  what  it  has  eleven 
times  refused  to  do— try  to  fix  the  price  that  an 
interstate  pipeline  pays  the  5000  competing  produc¬ 
ers  who  find  the  gas  and  get  it  from  the  ground. 

Will  This  Regulation  Reduce 
Our  Gas  Bills? 

Hardly.  Only  about  10%  of  the  average  gas  bill  goes 


to  the  producer  who  finds  the  gas  and  sells  it.  The 
other  90%  pays  for  constructing,  maintaining  and 
operating  the  long-distance  pipelines  and  local  dis¬ 
tribution  systems — already  regulated. 

How  Will  Regulation  Affect  Supply? 

It  will  reduce  the  supply.  Most  natmal  gas  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  “wildcatters”  and  other  independents. 

They  are  used  to  keen  competition  and  big  risks. 

But  put  them  vmder  Federal  controls — with  permits, 
endless  forms,  licenses,  hearings  and  suits — and  the 
work  of  exploration  is  sure  to  suffer.  Three  new  pipe¬ 
line  projects  to  bring  gas  to  more  consiuners  have 
been  suspended  since  regulation  took  effect.  ' 

Hasnt  Gas  Always  Been  Regulated? 

Gas  distribution,  yes.  It  makes  sense  to  have  only 
one  pipeline  bring  gas  to  a  community — and  one 
gas  company  distribute  it  in  the  community.  Both 
do  a  good,  efficient  job  for  you,  and  as  monopolies 
they  are  naturally  regulated. 

But  there’s  no  monopoly  in  finding  gas.  Far  from 
it.  Gas  production  is  risky  and  keenly  competitive. 

There  are  five  thousand  large  and  small  producers 
looking  for  gas — and  finding  it  in  only  one  out  of 
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every  nine  exploratory  wells  they  drill.  They  com¬ 
pete  vigorously  to  sell  their  gas.  A  single  pipeline 
may  buy  from  200  or  more  producers. 

Is  Gas  Different  from  Coal  or  Oil 
—  or  Grain? 

It  isn’t.  And  if  there’s  price-fixing  for  natural  gas  at 
the  well  so  can  there  be  next  for  coal  at  the  mine  or 
oil  at  the  well — or  lumber  in  the  forest,  or  grain  on 
the  farm. 

How  Did  The  Consumer  Fare 
Before  This  Regulation? 

Here’s  the  record.  In  the  past  16  years  natural  gas 
production  has  increased  200%  and  the  price  the 
consumer  paid  for  gas  has  risen  only  1/1 1th  as  much 
as  the  general  cost  of  living. 

Do  Only  A  Few  Big  Companies 
Produce  Gas? 

No.  The  largest  37  companies  produce  less  than  half 
the  nation’s  gas.  No  single  company  produces  more 
than  5%.  The  small  producers  do  more  exploratory 
drilling  than  do  all  the  big  companies  combined.  And 
none  of  the  producers  has  any  monopoly,  any  exclu¬ 
sive  franchise,  or  any  protection. 

What  Is  The  Natural  Gas  and  Oil 
Resources  Committee? 

It  is  made  up  of  companies  and  individuals  con¬ 
cerned  with  natural  gas.  It  includes  a  great  many 
large  and  small  gas  and  oil  producers.  All  believe 
there  is  no  more  reason  for  OPA-like  price-fixing  on 


gas  than  on  steel,  coal,  autos,  meat,  or  shoes,  which 
could  be  next.  All  believe  that  free  competition  is 
better  for  all  of  us  than  a  price-controlled  economy, 
which  has  historically  led  to  stagnation,  scarcity  and 
rationing. 

What  Can  I  Do? 

You  can  reason  out  the  issues,  reach  your  own  con¬ 
clusions,  and  make  those  conclusions  known  to  your 
friends  and  neighbors. 


Under  free  competition 
without  federal  regulation — 

•  Natural  gas  became  plentiful — out¬ 
put  rose  two  hundred  per  cent  in  the 
past  sixteen  years. 

•  Natural  gas  stayed  reasonable — and 
gas  prices  to  the  consumer  rose  only 
one-eleventh  as  much  as  living  costs 
in  the  past  sixteen  years. 

•  Natural  gas  has  helped  create  thou¬ 
sands  of  jobs  in  industry  and  now 
supplies  one-fourth  of  the  nation’s 
energy  resources. 

NOW .  .  .cumbersome  federal 

controls  threaten  all  this  progress. 

FOR  MORE  FACTS  WRITE 
FOR  THIS  BOOKLET  NOW! 

You  have  the  right  to  know  the  facts  about 
this  new  government  regulation — a  peacetime 
control  of  firee,  competitive 
producers.  Send  today 
for  the  booklet, 

“Natural  Gas — A  Key 
Resource  in  Jeopardy.” 


NATURAL  GAS 


NATURAL  GAS  AND  OIL  RESOURCES  COMMITTEE 

Room  5403,  350  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
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Dairy  Group 
To  Continue 
Local  Ads 


AD  CAMPAIGNS 


Airline  Tries  New 
Newspaper  Ad  Sty  It 


In  a  decree  handed  down  Klamath  Falls,  Ore. 

Jan  3  by  the  Supreme  Court  ^  ^ 

of  Pennsylvania,  ‘Cott  Bever-  advertising 

Common-  promotion  at  the  local 

wealth,”  the  state  was  en-  declaration  of 

r.-  ^  Raymond  J.  Hobson,  elected  at 

the  distribution  of  Cott  s  sugar-  ^ 

free  dietetic  brand  of  soft  president  of  the  Klamath 
drinks  m  Pennsylvania.  bounty  Dairymen's  As^iation. 

Krueger  Breiving  Back  “After  three  successive  years 

f  )V7  V  a;  increase  in  sales  of  fluid 

In  N.Y.  Newspapers  eontinued  Mr.  Hobson, 

For  the  first  time  in  years,  “we  are  convinced  that  money 
G.  Krueger  Brewing  Company  spent  in  advertising  at  the  local 
of  Newark,  N.  J.,  is  cracking  level  does  the  dairy  industry  in 
New  York  City  newspaper  ad-  the  Klamath  Basin  much  more 
vertising  (via  Grey  Advertis-  good  than  national  programs.” 
ing  Agency)  through  weekly  He  indicated  that  the  adver- 
ads,  five  columns  by  35  lines,  tising  program,  which  is  direct- 
across  the  bottom  of  the  first  ed  by  the  dairymen’s  promotion 
right-hand  sports  page  in  the  organization,  the  Klamath 
New  York  Daily  News.  Grade  A  Producers,  will  con- 

In  its  hometown,  Krueger  is  tinue  its  cartoon-style  advertis- 
scheduling  a  monthly  four-color-  ing,  using  Bessy,  the  Basin 


Pan  American-Grace  Air-  taken  up  by  bright  copy  head¬ 
ways  is  experimenting  with  a  lined,  “Fortunate  you  .  ” 

new  style  of  newspaper  travel  “A  good  many  people  belie /e 
advertising  (via  Kelly,  Nason,  that  transportation  advertising 
Inc.)  in  a  unique  format.  is  in  a  deep,  old  rut,”  explains 

Introduced  on  Jan.  10  in  the  Willis  P.  Donkin,  advertising 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  the  manager,  “so  we  set  out  to 
1,340-line,  L-shaped  ad  departs  find  a  fresh  way  to  get  our  mes- 
radically  from  orthodox  trans-  sage  to  our  class  market,  es- 
portation  advertising,  aband-  pecially  women.  Judging  by 
oning  boldly-displayed  “nuts  the  comments  we’ve  had,  I 
and  bolts”  in  favor  of  sophis-  think  we’ve  found  it.” 
ticated  copy  and  art  to  capture  The  L-shaped  ad  is  being 
the  spirit  of  PANAGRA’s  lux-  scheduled  in  newspapers  in 
ury  service  to  South  America  New  York  City.  Adaptions,  in 
(see  cut).  The  airline  claims  the  conventional  rectangular 
T. -  shape,  are  scheduled  for  inser- 
[  -  I  •  '  tion  in  Washington  and  Chica- 

i  [  I  5  go  newspapers. 

A  Calvert  Renews  Lo-Ball 

i  I  Drive  in  500  Papers 

i  I  marketing  pro- 

‘  I  gram  for  1955,  Calvert  Distil- 

j  levs  Company  continues  the 

_ j  highly  successful  “Smoother 

j  '  Going  Down”  and  Calvert  Lo- 

Ball  themes  with  renewed  pow- 


it  is  the  first  time  the  L-shape 
has  been  used  by  any  transpor¬ 
tation  advertiser. 

Main  part  of  the  ad — four 
columns  on  260  line.s — is  de¬ 
voted  to  a  wash  drawing  of  a 
fashionably-dressed  w’oman  de¬ 
scending  from  PANAGRA’s  “El 
Inter-Americano.”  The  projec¬ 
tion  from  the  base  of  the  “L” 
— two  columns  on  150  lines — is 


While  no  figures  are  avail¬ 
able  yet  this  month,  Mr.  Hob¬ 
son  said  he  is  confident  they 
will  show  an  increase  in  sales 
for  1954  over  1953. 


and  promotion  campaigns,  to 
commemorate  the  industry’s  50 
years  of  service  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  scene. 

Daily  newspapers,  national 
magazines  and  trade  publica¬ 
tions  are  planning  special  tie- 
in  advertising  and  do-it-your¬ 
self  editorial  material  for  the 
celebration  which  will  reach  its 
peak  in  mid-June,  but  which 
will  continue  through  1955. 

A  complete  kit  of  tie-in  news¬ 
paper  and  magazine  ads,  fea¬ 
ture  editorial  material,  and  ra- 
dio-TV  ideas  is  in  preparation 
and  will  be  available  through  achieved  without  special  edi- 
H.  A.  Bruno  &  Associates,  Inc.,  tions  and  despite  a  drop  of 
30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  12,000  lines  in  general  adver- 

York,  PR  counsel  for  Douglas  tising.  In  December,  1948,  the 
Fir  Plywood  Association  of  Register’s  linage  was  259,000. 

Tacoma,  Wash.  The  Condon  The  paper  has  installed  a  Goss 


CoHdule/i 


Day-by-Day  Plugging 
Builds  Record  Linage 

Oelwein,  Iowa 
“Just  day-by-day  plugging" 
accounted  for  the  new  Decem¬ 
ber  linage  record  in  the  Oel¬ 
wein  Daily  Register,  reports 
L.  A.  Warren,  publisher.  The 
total  of  338,506  lines  was 


If  your  paper  derives  regular  weekly  income  from 
one  of  the  finest-looking  poges  ever  designed. 
If  this  page  is  produced  for  you  in  mat  form  com¬ 
plete  and  can  be  sold  easily  on  a  long-term  basis. 
If  it  creates  goodwill  throughout  your  community 
and  attracts  unusually  large  reader-interest. 


Yes,  consider  yourself  lucky  if  you  are  running  the  Keister  "Support  the 
Church"  series.  If  you've  never  used  this  outstanding  feature  (now  running 
in  over  900  newspapers),  write  today  for  proofs  and  prices  to 


STaASIUBC,  VKCINI* 


cfM  tAeOi  pne^^e^  ec^cUppcct 


HURLETRON 


Automatic  Register  Controls 


for  R.O.P.  Color 


Another  progressive  newspaper  will 
soon  be  able  to  offer  its  readers  and  adver- 
I  tisers  the  finest  R.O.P.  color  printing  .  .  . 

with  all  the  advantages  this  remarkable 
'  equipment  provides: 

#  Maintains  accurate,  automatic  register  of 
'  all  colors  within  a  few  thousandths  of  an  inch. 

'  #  Register  established  at  low  speed  is  main¬ 

tained  up  to  highest  operating  speed. 

1#  Makes  high  speed  corrections  at  splices 
thus  reducing  off-register  waste. 


•  Provides  pressman  with  continuous  indi¬ 
cation  of  running  register  and  enables  him  to 
make  adjustments  in  known  increments. 

Hurletron  Automatic  Color  Register 
Controls  are  in  successful  operation  in 
leading  newspaper  plants  as  well  as  in 
color  roto  and  letterpress  printing  plants. 
They  require  a  minimum  of  manpower  .  .  . 
greatly  reduce  waste  .  .  .  insure  finest 
quality  printing  .  .  .  increase  production 
.  .  .  lower  costs. 

Want  more  details'?  Write  today! 


ELECTRIC  EYE  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 

i932  East  Fairchild  Street,  Danville,  Illinois  Manu<cKtur«rs  of:  HurUlron  Color  Rogutor  Conlrolt  for  Rologrovuro  ond  R.O.R.  Color;  Aufomotic 

Controb  of  Colipor  ond  WoighI  on  Popor  ond  Boord;  Conlor  lino  and  Side  Wob  Gwida  Confroh; 
Cul-Off  and  Back-Up  Confroh;  SIMor  Controb;  Moblwro  Confroh. 
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PR  ROUNDUP 


Hicks  Speaks  as  PR 
Rugged  Individualist 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Chicago 

Joe  Hicks  is  a  pudg^  but 
pungent  public  relations  coun¬ 
sellor  who  has  had  30  years  of 
sturdy  experience  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  and/or  profession  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations.  He  has  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  there  are 
definitely  two  breeds  of  cats  in 
his  chosen  field. 

There  are  the  fulltime  public 
relations  directors,  employed  by 
firms,  trade  associations  and  the 
government,  men  and  women 
who  do  not  have  the  same  prob¬ 
lems  of  ethics,  nor  the  same 
practical  problems  that  face  the 
professional,  or  independent 
public  relations  counsellor. 

Shuns  PRSA  Membership 

Joseph  W.  Hicks,  president, 
Jos.  W.  Hicks  Organization, 
represents  the  PR  man  who  sets 
himself  up  as  an  expert  in  the 
field  of  public  relations.  He 
is  a  realistic  individualist. 

“Those  of  us  in  the  counsel¬ 
ing  category  have  to  meet  a 
monthly  rent  bill  that  is  greater 
than  the  salaries  of  some  of 
the  public  relations  people  on 
corporate,  association  or  gov¬ 
ernment  payrolls,”  he  asserted 
in  an  interview  with  E&P. 
“Much  of  their  staff  is  hired  for 
them  through  personnel  depart¬ 
ments.  Their  business  expenses 
are,  largely,  paid.  They  do  not 
have  the  challenge  or  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  finding  new  clients  and 
keeping  old  ones,  or  of  carrying 
the  entire  responsibility  for  the 
livelihood  and  futures  of  the 
people  working  for  them  and 
with  them. 

“That  is  why  I  feel  that  if 


one  group  is  to  help  the  entire 
public  relations  profession  it 
should  be  adequately  divisioned 
to  represent  and  enforce  ethics 
in  each  field  or  practice,”  he 
declared. 

PR  Like  a  Hospital 

According  to  Mr.  Hicks’  PR 
philosophy,  the  modern  public 
relations  organization  operates 
much  like  a  hospital.  It  has  a 
“chief  of  staff”  to  diagnose  and 
direct  treatment  of  clients’  pub¬ 
lic  relations  ills.  Account  ex¬ 
ecutives  and  their  assistants 
might  be  compared  to  house 
physicians  in  the  way  they 
maintain  daily  contacts  with  the 
clients  and  help  treat  their 
“cases.” 

Specialists  may  be  found  in 
writers,  photographers,  radio 
producers,  artists  and  experts 
in  other  phases  of  public  rela¬ 
tions.  And  the  research  de¬ 
partment  of  the  PR  firms  cor¬ 
responds  to  the  hospital  labora¬ 
tory,  with  its  tests  and  analyses 
forming  the  basis  of  diagnosis 
and  a  check  on  the  results  of 
treatment. 

“Like  a  hospital,”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  “the  public  relations  or¬ 
ganization  must  be  geared  for 
emergency.  Ideally,  the  public 
relations  counsel  is  retained  to 
keep  his  client’s  public  rela¬ 
tions  healthy,  but  like  so  many 
ideals  this  one  is  not  always 
attained. 

“Organizations,  like  people, 
sometimes  put  off  the  ‘ounce 
of  prevention’  until  it  is  too  late 
and  the  ‘pound  of  cure’  is  des¬ 
perately  needed — so  we  have 
our  ‘stretcher  cases,’  too.” 

And  when  it  comes  to  an 


CHAS.  T.  MAIN,  INC. 

Consulting  Engineers  Since  1893 

ECONOMIC  STUDIES, PROCESS  STUDIES,  DESIGN,  SPECIFICATIONS 
PROCUREMENT  AND  SUPERVISION  OF  CONSTRUCTION 
FOR 

NEWSPAPER  AND  PRINTING  PLANTS 

80  Federal  Si.  Boston,  Mats. 

317  South  Tryon  St.  Charlotte,  N.  C. 


Joe  Hicks 

emergency  situation,  Joe  Hicks 
says  you  can’t  beat  paid  ad¬ 
vertising  space.  “I  am  a  strong 
believer  in  stud-horse-boxcar 
type  to  tell  a  story  in  a  crisis,” 
he  told  E&P. 

“Any  broad  public  relations 
program  cannot  be  intelligently 
undertaken  without  fair  con¬ 
sideration  to  space  advertising,” 
he  added,  pointing  out  that 
“management  is  often  reluctant 
to  use  paid  space  when  a  labor 
dispute  arises  until  the  union 
‘draws  first  blood’  and  forces 
management  to  reply.” 

Cites  Candy  Program 
One  example  of  an  emer¬ 
gency  case  handled  by  the  Hicks 
firm  during  the  war  was  that 
of  the  candy  industry,  con¬ 
fronted  with  stringent  ration¬ 
ing  of  sugar  and  other  essential 
ingredients.  Mr.  Hicks  con¬ 
ceived  the  idea  of  a  radio  pro¬ 
gram,  “Washington  Reports  on 
Rationing,”  sponsored  by  the 
Council  on  Candy  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Confectioners’  Associa¬ 
tion.  The  Hicks  organization 
handled  the  radio  series  in  co¬ 
operation  with  Batten,  Barton, 
Durstine  &  Osborn. 

The  program’s  basic  purpose 
was  to  acquaint  government 
leaders  with  the  candy  indus¬ 
try’s  claims  to  essentiality  on 
the  basis  of  nutritional  value. 
But  the  program  was  also  used 
as  a  sounding  board  for  official 
opinion  and  war  effort  mes¬ 
sages,  featuring  prominent  pub¬ 
lic  figures. 

“Here  I  can  cite  an  example 
of  how  a  public  relations  firm 
works  with  an  advertising 
agency,”  said  Mr.  Hicks,  in  re¬ 
calling  the  candy  industry  pro¬ 
gram.  “When  it  was  decided 
that  the  radio  was  the  proper 
medium  to  help  tell  the  indus¬ 
try’s  story  we  consulted  with 
numerous  advertising  agencies 
and  selected  one  equipped  to 
handle  the  technical  pha-ses  of 
the  program.  Working  in  con¬ 
junction  with  this  agency,  our 
organization  directed  the  pub¬ 
lic  relations  aspects  of  the  pro¬ 
gram.” 


Mr.  Hicks  added  that  news¬ 
paper  advertising  had  been  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  margarine  in¬ 
dustry  to  help  remove  the  fed¬ 
eral  tax  on  colored  margarine. 
Similarly,  the  public  utilities 
industry  has  used  newspaper 
ads  in  combating  public  owner¬ 
ship  of  private  utilities,  he 
pointed  out.  He  also  endorsed 
the  use  of  large  and  comprehen¬ 
sive  ads  as  having  played  a 
prominent  part  in  Robert  Young 
gaining  control  of  the  New 
York  Central  Railroad  in  the 
recent  proxy  fight. 

Advertising  and  publicity  are 
but  two  of  the  many  tools  now 
used  by  public  relations  coun¬ 
sellors,  Mr.  Hicks  noted,  re¬ 
peating  a  definition  he  once 
heard:  “Public  relations  is  the 
letter  you  don’t  write  when 
you’re  mad;  it’s  the  nice  letter 
you  write  to  the  sun-of-a-gun 
the  next  day,  after  you’ve  re¬ 
gained  your  sense  of  humor.” 

In  Joe  Hicks’  book,  projects 
are  more  important  than  mere 
publicity. 

Like  many  PR  men  today, 
Joe  Hicks  started  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business,  working  as  a 
high  school  reporter  for  the 
Topeka  (Kans.)  Capital,  and 
later  for  the  Lo$  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Times,  and  Seo^ttle 
(Wash.)  Poet-Intelligeneer. 

Joe  recalled  how  when  the 
late  Henry  C.  L3rtton,  (Chicago 
retailer,  on  his  100th  birthday, 
was  asked  in  a  Hicks-arrang^ 
radio  interview  what  he  thought 
about  radio  as  an  advertising 
medium,  the  merchant  bluntly 
said:  “I  don’t  like  it.  I  believe 
in  using  newspaper  ads.” 

Servel  Recognizes  PR 
As  A  Top  Staff  Post 

Public  relations  was  recog¬ 
nized  this  week  as  a  top-level 
staff  function  in  the  new  or¬ 
ganization  chart  of  Servel,  Inc., 
Evansville,  Ind.,  refrigeration 
and  air  conditioning  manufac¬ 
turer. 

Jack  Hewson,  formerly  pub¬ 
licity  manager,  was  promoted 
to  director  of  public  relations, 
according  to  an  announcement 
by  Louis  Ruthenburg,  board 
chairman,  and  Duncan  C.  Men- 
zies,  Servel  president.  Mr. 
Hewson  will  report  directly  to 
Mr.  Menzies.  He  formerly  re¬ 
ported  to  the  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  sales. 

“Servel  management  recog¬ 
nizes  the  ever-increasing  im¬ 
portance  of  good,  sound  pub¬ 
lic  relations  in  every  phase  of 
the  company’s  operations," 
Messers  Ruthenburg  and  Men¬ 
zies  said  in  announcing  Mr. 
Hewson’s  appointment.  “No 
business  can  succeed  without 
it.” 
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Brokers  Who  Promote 
Can  Have  Top  Year 

By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 
CAM,  New  York  Herald  Tribune 


“The  real  estate  broker  who 
takes  advantage  of  every  pro¬ 
motional  technique  available 
to  him  will  find  1955  one  of  the 
most  dynamically  active  years 
of  his  experience,”  said  Wil¬ 
liam  G.  Irving,  head  of  Town 
Advertising  Agency,  Hacken¬ 
sack,  N.  J.,  at  luncheon  the 
other  day. 

Basing  his  prediction  on  the 
generally  strong  real  estate 
market  combined  with  the  gov¬ 
ernment’s  current  attitude 
which  offers  “every  encourage¬ 
ment  to  home  buyers  and  lend¬ 
ing  institutions  by  making  fi¬ 
nancing  available  on  generous 
terms,”  he  sees  the  role  of  the 
broker  in  ’55  as  a  supplier  and 
merchandiser  of  suitable  resi¬ 
dences  a  vital  one. 

The  classified  advertising 
salesman  whose  newspaper  is 
trying  to  break  into  a  given 
area  must  do  a  creative  sell¬ 
ing  job,  according  to  Mr.  Irv¬ 
ing  who,  several  years  ago, 
gave  this  writer  some  suc¬ 
cinct  advice  as  to  how  classi¬ 
fied  space  pluggers  could  help 
themselves. 

“Now,  with  competition  get¬ 
ting  keener,  the  space  sales¬ 
man  who  wants  his  newspaper 
on  the  schedule  of  real  estate 
advertisers  had  better  not  re¬ 
ly  on  the  busy  agency  account 
executive  to  do  his  selling  job 
for  him,”  he  advised. 

Mr,  Irving  pointed  out  that 
the  advertising  agent  who 
handles  a  host  of  large,  medi¬ 
um  and  small  accounts  and  is 
busy  placing  copy  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  “accepted”  media  is  just 
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physically  unable  to  find  the 
time  to  do  a  selling  job  on  a 
skeptical  client  for  an  un¬ 
tried  newspaper. 

“Keep  the  advertising  agen¬ 
cy  informed,  by  all  means,  as 
to  the  basis  for  justifying  an 
ad  schedule  in  your  paper’s 
classified  section,”  he  said, 
“but  convince  the  client  too,  if 
you  want  to  see  the  advertis¬ 
ing  break  quickly.  Then,  when 
the  question  of  adding  a  par¬ 
ticular  newspaper  to  the  sched¬ 
ule  arises  between  the  agency 
and  his  account,  the  sale  is 
much  more  easily  consummat¬ 
ed  and  the  classified  salesman 
has  helped  himself  to  another 
account.” 

While  all  advertising  agency 
executives  may  not  be  so 
broad-minded  as  Mr.  Irving  in 
inviting  classified  representa¬ 
tives  to  go  directly  to  ac¬ 
counts,  it  is  this  writer’s  expe¬ 
rience  that  most  have  no  ob¬ 
jections,  providing  the  sales¬ 
man  is  tactful  and  does  not 
attempt  to  play  the  agent 
against  the  client  or  vice 
versa. 

♦  ♦  * 

Phone  Room  Supervisors 
from  all  over  the  country  are 
expected  to  attend  the  special 
sessions  being  set  up  for  them 
at  the  Mississippi  Valley 
CAMs’  confab,  Peb.  5-6  at  the 
Hotel  LaSalle,  Chicago,  “With 
the  telephone,  the  instrument 
of  the  future  in  our  business,” 
according  to  W.  R.  Golding, 
Lincoln  (Nebraska)  Journal- 
Star,  “we  are  getting  more 
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and  more  business  at  low  cost 
and  I  think  all  of  us  have  a 
big  stake  in  doing  everything 
possible  to  develop  our  tele¬ 
phone  people.” 

Catherine  Sharpe  and  Lula 
Griffith,  supervisors  of  the 
Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle,  Mil¬ 
dred  Renstrom,  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Times  and  Mirror, 
will  conduct  panels. 

«  *  * 

TOO  LATE  TO  CLASSIFY 
—  Assistant  CAM  George 
Swaile  of  the  Seattle  (Wash.) 
Times,  has  retired  after  32 
years  in  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness.  He  broke  into  the  busi¬ 
ness  in  Yakima  in  1919.  He 
retired  at  the  age  of  53  .  .  . 
Credit  for  that  Baltimore 
Sunpapers'  post-Christmas  pro¬ 
motion  piece  mentioned  here 
last  week  belongs  to  Wil¬ 
liam  Hottman  and  Patricia 
Phillips  of  the  promotion  de¬ 
partment,  with  an  assist  by 
George  Atherton,  commercial 
art  department  .  .  . 

The  classified  advertising 
section  of  the  Longview 
(Wash.)  Daily  News  has  shift¬ 
ed  from  eight-column  to  nine- 
column  format.  Stan  Fagers- 
trom,  CAM,  estimates  the  in¬ 
creased  income  will  average  8 
to  12%  per  page.  Use  of  six- 
point  body  type  remains  un¬ 
changed. 

11  Pages^  11  Faces 

Pittsfield,  Mass. 

The  Berkshire  Evening  Ea¬ 
gle  was  one  of  few  afternoon 
dailies  in  the  country  to  pub¬ 
lish  on  New  Year’s  Day,  and 
it  did  pretty  well  in  reader- 
ship — and  advertising. 

Its  third  annual  classified  ad 
contest  resulted  in  11  full 
pages  of  “Happy  New  Year” 
ads — each  page  having  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  one  advertiser  and  a 
few  clues  to  his  identity. 

More  than  500  readers 
mailed  in  the  identification  of 
the  11  businessmen  before  the 
Jan.  2  deadline  in  an  effort  to 
win  the  top  prize  of  $100  and 
15  ether  prizes  totalling  $120. 

CAM  L.  Warren  Perkins  is  in 
charge  of  the  annual  contest. 

• 

Greenspun  Trial  Date 

Las  Vegas,  Nev. 

The  trial  of  H.  M.  (Hank) 
Greenspun,  Morning  Sun  pub¬ 
lisher,  for  writings  tending  to 
incite  the  murder  or  assassi¬ 
nation  of  Sen.  Joseph  McCar¬ 
thy,  has  been  set  by  Federal 
Judge  John  R.  Ross  for  April 
13  here.  The  complaint  was 
lodged  by  the  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment,  that  copies  of  the 
Sun  for  Jan.  8,  1954,  had  gone 
through  the  mail  with  the  al¬ 
legedly  inflammatory  writings. 


Editors  Deny 
Primary  Law 
Ad  Interest 

Santa  Fe,  N.  M. 

New  Mexico  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers,  charged  with  support¬ 
ing  the  direct  primary  in  order 
to  increase  their  advertising 
revenues,  quickly  took  issue 
with  the  report. 

The  charge  was  made  by 
Director  Jack  Holmes  of  the 
Legislative  Council  Service  in 
a  study  made  public  just  be¬ 
fore  the  opening  of  the  State 
Legislature.  The  report  was 
prepared  at  the  request  of 
State  Sen.  Murray  Morgan,  a 
former  newspaper  publisher  in 
Alamogordo,  N.  M.,  and  a  long- 
time  foe  of  the  direct  primary. 

Charles  Fischer,  publisher  of 
the  Clovis  (N.  M.)  News-Jour¬ 
nal  and  president  of  the  New 
Mexico  Press  Association,  said 
the  actual  net  gain  from  such 
advertising  was  very  small  and 
he  personally  supported  the  di¬ 
rect  primary  “because  if  we’re 
going  to  have  free  elections, 
I  want  to  see  the  candidates 
picked  that  way  and  not  in 
some  smoky  room.” 

Lincoln  O’Brien,  publisher  of 
newspapers  in  Gallup,  Farm¬ 
ington,  Artesia,  Tucumcari  and 
Las  Vegas,  said  the  report 
was  wrong  in  saying  that 
charges  for  political  advertis¬ 
ing  were  double  that  of  other 
types  of  advertising. 

He  said  his  newspapers 
charged  the  same  rates  for  po¬ 
litical  advertising  as  it  did  for 
other  transient  advertising, 
which  was  between  10  and  20% 
more  than  for  regular  mer¬ 
chants’  advertising. 

The  Albuquerque  Tribune 
pointed  out  editorially,  “Any 
first  class  newspaper  spends 
much  more  money  for  cover¬ 
age  of  a  primary  election  cam¬ 
paign  than  it  obtains  in  adver¬ 
tising  revenue  from  candi¬ 
dates.” 

The  Tribune  also  answered 
the  Holmes  report  charge  that 
the  influence  of  the  newspaper 
goes  up  as  the  influence  of  the 
formal  political  organization 
goes  down.  The  report  also 
stated,  “there  is  no  evidence 
that  newspaper  owners  or  edi¬ 
tors  are  more  or  less  virtuous 
or  better  able  or  less  able  than 
politicians  to  select  candidates 
and  define  issues.” 

The  Tribune  pointed  out, 
“Newspaper  editors  do  not  se¬ 
lect  the  candidates  under  the 
direct  primary  system.  The 
people  make  their  selections. 
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G-O-L-D!  That  excited  cry  echoed  from  the  Pacific 
to  the  Atlantic,  from  the  Canadian  border  to  the  Gulf, 
and  around  the  globe  in  ’49,  bringing  thousands  of  treas¬ 
ure  hunters  to  fabulous  Central  California. 


NOW  HEADLINER®  WILL 
SPREAD  NEWS  FASTER  AND  FARTHER 


Today  Central  California  produces  wealth  in  dozens  of  forms  which  dwarf 
the  outpouring  of  gold.  Crops  alone  net  San  Joaquin  County  more  than 
$135,000,000  a  year,  reflecting  world  records  in  the  production  of  potatoes, 
onions,  celery  and  asparagus,  with  100  other  farm  products  marketed. 

In  the  center  of  San  Joaquin  and  five  other  prosperous  counties  is 
Stockton,  California’s  only  inland  seaport.  Stockton,  in  the  heart  of  Cali¬ 
fornia’s  inland  valleys,  dominates  a  trading  area  which  has  enjoyed  a  49% 
increase  in  population  in  10  years  (now  estimated  at  271,000). 

The  Stockton  metropolitan  area  has  recorded  a  123%  gain  in  indus¬ 
trial  employment  in  10  years,  while  income  has  gone  up  300%  .  .  .  farm 
income  has  risen  286%  .  .  .  wholesale  trade  249%  .  .  .  retail  sales  246%- 
And  since  1950  the  population  has  increased  another  12%. 

Meanwhile,  the  Stockton  Record's  circulation  rose  99.2%  since  1940, 
and  is  still  zooming. 

In  order  to  provide  additional  page  capacity  and  full  ROP  color  for 
advertisers  and  to  print  larger  newspapers  faster  for  the  growing  number 
of  readers,  the  Stockton  Record  is  installing  a  Goss  Headliner  press,  cul¬ 
minating  a  five-year  building  and  expansion  program. 

The  Stockton  Record’s  Headliner  consists  of  7  units,  2  color  halfdecks 
and  a  double  delivery  Uniflow  folder  with  upper  formers.  Tension  Plate 
Lockup  cylinders  and  Goss  Reels-Tensions-Pasters. 

The  Headliner,  with  Goss  automatic  full  speed  pasters  and  Goss  pneu¬ 
matic  tension,  will  enable  the  Stockton  Record  to  distribute  editions  faster 
than  before  and  over  a  much  wider  area,  providing  insurance  for  advertis¬ 
ing  and  circulation  expansion  for  many  years  to  come. 

THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY 

-  5601  West  31st  Street,  Chicago  50,  Illinois 

I  MO  Eait  42ncl  Street  55  New  Montgomery  Street 

I  New  York  17,  New  York  Son  Francisco  S,  California 
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ICMA  Offers  New  PR 
Booklet  on  Carriers 


I  C  M  A  ’  s  Newspaperboy 
Training  Committee  has  a  new 
public  relations  booklet,  “Here 
Comes  a  Business  Man,”  which 
explains  the  value  of  newspa¬ 
per  route  training.  It  is  being 
offered  to  ICMA  members  and 
newspapers  generally  on  a  sub¬ 
scription  plan  similar  to  that 
used  for  the  sales  training  bul¬ 
letins. 

The  latest  project  is  aimed 
directly  at  parents  of  present 
and  prospective  newspaperboys, 
and  community  leaders  who 
influence  public  opinion. 

Special  Price  Made 

The  booklet  has  been  pre¬ 
pared  under  the  direction  of 
John  S.  Shank,  Dayton  (Ohio) 
Daily  News,  chairman  of  the 
ICMA  Newspaperboy  Training 
Committee.  Due  to  mass  pro¬ 
duction,  the  booklet  can  be  sup¬ 
plied  at  12^  cents  each,  f.o.b., 
Dayton.  Subscriptions  are  to  be 
addressed  to  Parker  Advertis¬ 
ing  Co.,  11  W.  Monument 
Bldg.,  Dayton  2,  Ohio.  Jan¬ 
uary  24  is  the  closing  date  for 
subscriptions. 

The  booklets  are  being  offered 
regardless  of  membership  in 
ICMA. 


School  Credit 

Chicago  high  school  students 
who  have  newspaper  delivery 
experience  can  graduate  into 
jobs  with  the  city’s  newspaper 
distributors  and  also  gain  schol¬ 
astic  credits  while  working. 

Hobart  Summers,  assistant 
superintendent  of  Chicago  pub¬ 
lic  schools,  made  the  announce¬ 
ment  at  a  luncheon  marking  the 


Everything  in 
BALTIMORE  ^ 

it  revolves 


MORNINe-EVEtllNESIlNBIY 


50th  anniversary  of  the  Chica¬ 
go  Newspaper  Distributors  As¬ 
sociation.  The  luncheon  was 
sponsored  by  the  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune. 

“Now  we  are  prepared  to 
give  high  school  credits  to  boys 
who  work  in  distribution  offi¬ 
ces  or  in  newspaper  circula¬ 
tion  departments  of  daily  news¬ 
papers,”  he  said.  “We  feel  that 
such  work  is  equivalent  to  lab¬ 
oratory  work,  supplementing 
the  theoretical  course  given  in 
school.  We  expect  to  have 
teachers  watch  the  work  of 
the  boys  who  take  advantage 
of  this  program.” 

Into  The  Schools 

A  feature  story  by  Claude 
Nuedling,  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
Sentinel  carrier  supervisor,  re¬ 
cently  was  published  in  Food 
News,  which  is  issued  by  the 
National  Dairy  Council  and  dis¬ 
tributed  to  all  sixth  grade  pu¬ 
pils  throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  Nuedling’s  story  was 
about  the  average  day  of  a  car¬ 
rier,  Jack  Steffan.  It  stressed 
his  hobbies,  school  work,  how 
he  operates  his  Sentinel  route, 
and  how  he  maintains  good 
health. 

Davis  Elects  Two 

Chicago 

J.  N.  Davis  &  Co.,  newspa¬ 
per  insurance  specialists,  has 
announced  the  election  of  J. 
Nathaniel  Davis,  Jr.,  as  vice- 
president  and  secretary,  and 
Jesse  M.  Moore  as  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  treasurer. 


■  THE  SERVICE  THAT  HELPS  IN  THE 
USE  OF  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING 
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Boosts  Route  Lists 

Pasco,  Wash. 

“Trip  of  a  Lifetime”  enthu¬ 
siasm  is  building  circulation 
and  developing  interest  in 
routes  for  the  Columbia  Basin 
News,  reports  Paul  E.  Lee, 
circulation  manager.  The  an¬ 
nual  event  resulted  in  23  boys 
making  the  three-day  visit  to 
San  Francisco  and  brought  the 
total  trip  winners  to  101. 

Mr.  Lee  advised:  “We  have 
found  our  boys  look  forward  to 
trips  more  than  any  other  prize. 
As  a  result,  we  now  have  three 
major  trips  each  year  with  sev¬ 
eral  short  trips  worked  into 
the  program.” 

Double-Duty  Man 

Waterville,  Me. 

A  Morning  Sentinel  circula¬ 
tion  man — a  part  time  photog¬ 
rapher — scored  a  beat  recently 
while  the  Sentinel’s  regular 
photographer  was  off  duty.  He 
caught  some  excellent  shots  of 
a  mother  and  her  5-year-old 
son  shivering  in  icy  tempera¬ 
tures  on  a  Kenebec  River  island 
after  the  mother  had  saved  her 
son  from  drowning. 

Spaghetti  King 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Ed  Puma,  16-year-old  Herald- 
Joumal  carrier  boy,  is  probably 
the  fastest  spaghetti  eater  in 
the  world.  At  least  he  was  fast¬ 
er  than  24  other  H-J  boys  and 
won  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment’s  spaghetti  eating  cham¬ 
pionship  for  the  second  year  in 
a  row.  He  gulped  a  big  dish¬ 
ful  in  27  seconds  flat!  His 
prize:  a  $25  Savings  Bond. 

Freckle  King  ISamed 

Long  Beach,  Calif. 

John  Elliott,  13,  was  elected 
“Freckle  King”  of  the  1,350 
Long  Beach  Independent  and 
Press-Telegram  newspaperboys. 
He  received  a  gold  cup  awarded 
by  the  newspapers. 


Program  Expanded 

San  Francisco 
Addition  of  a  roundtable  for 
dailies  under  5,000  circulation 
to  the  California  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  conven¬ 
tion  program  is  announced  by 
Eugene  Bishop,  chairman. 
CNPA  sessions  will  take  place 
here  Feb.  4-6. 

• 

Heads  Capitol  Corps 

Albany,  N.  Y. 
The  Legislative  Corresponr 
dents  Association  has  elected 
Robert  L.  McManus,  Bingham¬ 
ton  Press,  as  1955  president. 


Daily’s  Editor 
Keeps  Weekly 
In  Business 

Doylestown,  Pa. 

On  Thursday,  Jan.  6,  the 
New  Hope  Gazette  failed  to 
appear  in  that  Bucks  County 
community. 

This  was  brought  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  George  R.  Thompson, 
editor  of  the  Daily  Intelligencer, 
that  same  morning. 

A  newsman’s  curiosity 
prompted  Mr.  Thompson  to  call 
Allen  Ward,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Gazette  to  find 
out  “what  the  story  was.”  The 
reply  was  a  short  one,  “We’ve 
suspended  publication.” 

Mr.  Ward  said  he  had  seen 
the  weekly’s  gradual  business 
decline  during  the  past  three 
months  but  there  seemed  no 
way  to  offset  suspension.  The 
Gazette  is  widely-known  for  its 
off  beat  journalistic  style  in 
the  colony  of  artists  and  writ¬ 
ers  which  it  sei*ves. 

To  resume  publication  of  the 
pint-sized  paper,  he  would 
need  $2,500  plus  $3,000  to  carry 
the  weekly  in  a  changed  format 
for  three  months. 

The  picture  looked  black. 

Mr.  Thompson  told  the  story 
in  his  daily  column. 

“A  newspaper  died  today,”  he 
wrote,  “and  when  a  newspaper 
dies  its  death  strikes  a  respon¬ 
sive  chord  in  the  hearts  of 
newsmen  everywhere.  It  is  as 
the  death  of  an  old  friend.” 

He  praised  the  paper  for  its 
independence  and  the  fact  that 
it  “lauded  the  Democrat  one 
day  and  the  Republican  the 
next.” 

“It  was  an  independent  pa¬ 
per  whose  editorial  policies 
were  hitched  to  no  wagons  ex¬ 
cept  the  handcar  of  individual 
interpretation  of  the  passing 
scene,”  he  wrote. 

There  was  nothing  in  the 
column  that  could  be  construed 
as  asking  for  funds  or  contri¬ 
butions.  But  the  effect  was  im¬ 
mediate. 

The  column  was  written  on 
Thursday,  the  day  the  Gazette 
failed  to  appear.  By  Monday 
morning,  Mr.  Ward  advised  that 
more  than  $3,500  had  poured 
into  his  office  from  readers  to 
support  the  Gazette’s  publica¬ 
tion. 

When  the  little  paper  ap¬ 
peared  again  Jan.  13  the  lead 
editorial  was  a  message  of 
thanks  to  the  editor  of  a  com¬ 
peting  daily  some  11  miles 
away. 
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NOTtCi  TO  EDITORS— This  adwrtisement  currently  appears  in  leading 
national  magazines.  For  more  than  30  years.  Metropolitan  Life  has 
sponsored  similar  messages  on  national  health  and  safety.  Because 
of  public  interest  in  the  subject  matter  of  these  advertisements. 
Metropolitan  offers  all  news  ed'tors  (including  radio  news  editors). 


free  use  of  the  text  of  each  advertisement  in  this  series.  The  text  may 
be  used  in  regular  health  features,  health  columns  or  health  reports 
with  or  without  credit  to  Metropolitan.  The  Company  gladly  makes 
this  material  available  to  editors  as  one  phase  of  its  public-service 
advertising  in  behalf  of  the  nation’s  health  and  safety. 


Don’t  be  a  target  for  WINTER  AILMENTS! 


The  row  and  chilly  months  of  winter 
used  to  be  dreaded  because  of  the  serious 
health  threats  that  came  with  them.  Pneu¬ 
monia,  for  instance,  was  especially  feared. 

Just  a  few  years  ago,  this  disease  claimed 
one  out  of  every  three  of  its  victims.  Now, 
fortunately,  the  threat  of  pneumonia  is 
much  less  serious  because  the  sulfa  drugs 
and  antibiotics  are  so  effective  in  most 
cases. 

Pneumonia  is  still  dangerous  when  treat¬ 
ment  is  delayed.  This  was  shown  in  a  recent 
study  of  1 5,000  cases.  The  case-fatality  rate 
was  twice  as  high  for  patients  treated  aAer 
the  fourth  day  of  illness  as  for  those  treated 
earlier. 

This  is  why  you  should  call  the  doctor 
immediately  when  you  suspect  pneumonia. 
When  treated  promptly,  pneumonia  can 
usually  be  cured  in  a  surprisingly  short  time. 


What  can  you  do  to  escape  becoming  a 
target  for  pneumonia?  One  of  the  wisest 
things  is  to  take  proper  care  of  yourself 
when  you  have  a  cold.  In  nine  out  of  ten 
cases  of  pneumonia,  colds  occur  before 
pneumonia  develops. 

Should  you  “come  down”  with  a  cold, 
stay  at  home  and  rest  in  bed,  eat  lightly 
and  drink  plenty  of  liquids.  If  a  cold  per¬ 
sists  .  .  .  and  especially  if  you  develop  a 
slight  fever . . .  get  in  touch  with  your  doctor 
promptly. 

High  fever  makes  the  difference  between 
a  “slight  cold”  and  a  “serious  cold,”  be¬ 
cause  it  usually  means  that  complications 
have  developed.  If,  in  addition  to  fever, 
you  also  have  chills,  .painful  coughing  or 
difficult  breathing,  report  these  symptoms 
to  your  doctor  at  once,  for  they  almost 
invariably  indicate  pneumonia. 


While  winter  is  upon  us,  it  is  important 
to  protect  your  general  health.  You  may 
do  this  if  you  get  all  the  sleep  you  need, 
eat  a  balanced  diet  and  avoid  exposure  to 
severe  weather  unless  properly  dressed.  In 
addition,  keep  away  from  anyone  already 
suffering  from  a  respiratory  ailment. 

By  guarding  your  health,  your  resistance 
to  colds,  virus  infections  and  pneumonia 
may  be  increased.  In  the  event  you  develop 
one  of  these  ailments,  your  ability  to  fight 
the  infection  and  recover  quickly  will  be 
greater. 

If  you  would  like  more  information  on 
how  to  help  avoid  becoming  a  target  for 
winter  ailments.  Metropolitan  will  gladly 
send  you  a  free  copy  of  its  booklet,  Respir¬ 
atory  Diseases. 
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THIS  IS  NATIONAL  STEEL 


I _ I 

How  a  Miracle  Became  a  Kitchen  Commonplace 

Most  of  us  can  still  remember  when  ice  was  a  crop  grown  by  nature  in 
the  familiar  ice-pond.  Today,  man-made  ice  and  automatically  controlled 
low  temperatures  are  taken  for  granted.  Your  modern  refrigerator  is 
a  familiar  example  of  the  everyday  miracles  made  possible  by  steel. 


n  Grandma’s  day  food  preser¬ 
vation  W21S  a  sometime  thing. 
Salting,  pickling,  drying  and 
smoking  were  effective  after  a 
fashion,  but  foods  kept  fresh  and  tasty 
in  the  hot  summer  would  have  been 
considered  a  miracle. 

Of  course,  ice  was  fairly  efficient  for 
keeping  foods  longer.  But  ice  was  a 
product  of  nature.  It  was  harvested  by 
hand  and  stored  in  sawdust  throughout 
the  year.  In  the  summer  it  was  scarce 
and  costly.  Mechanical  refrigeration 
was  still  a  dream  of  the  future. 

The  “Ice  Man”  Arrives 

However,  the  growth  of  cities  and  oiur 
changing  pattern  of  living  made  food 
preservation  an  ever  more  pressing 
problem.  And  persistent  attempts 
were  continually  being  made  to  find  a 
cheap  and  dependable  way  to  manu- 
factiu^  ice. 

In  1834  Jacob  Perkins  had  patented 
the  first  practical  ice-making  machine. 
Large  and  cumbersome  as  it  was,  it 
proved  quite  successful  in  breweries 
and  meat  packing  plants.  And  by  1880 
nearly  three  thousand  patents  in  the 
Unit^  States  alone  had  been  granted 
for  ideas  on  refrigeration  systems. 

In  the  closing  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  ice-making  plants  became  a 
familiar  sight  in  cities  and  towns,  and 
every  modern  home  boasted  an  “ice¬ 
box.”  This  was  certainly  progress. 

But  there  were  drawbacks. 

The  icebox  could  hold  only  a  limited 
quantity  of  food-  most  of  the  space 
was  taken  up  by  the  large  block  of  ice. 
The  ice  melted.  And  that  meant  a  drip 
pan.  And  that  meant,  more  often  than 
not,  ice  water  all  over  the  kitchen  floor. 

Modern  Methods 
Demand  Modern  Materials 

The  idea  of  a  home  refrigerator — a  ma¬ 
chine  to  make  low  temperatures— de¬ 
veloped  quite  slowly.  The  fiirst  ones 
were  crude  and  costly.  They  were  really 
just  small  ice-making  plants  housed  in 
the  old-fashioned  wooden  icebox.  A 
better  material  was  needed.  A  materied 


that  could  be  used  in  mass-production 
manufacturing.  A  strong,  rugged  ma¬ 
terial  that  costs  little.  That  material, 
naturally,  was  steel. 

So  the  steel  home  refrigerator  came 
into  being.  And  it  has  progressed  tre¬ 
mendously  in  effiifency,  convenience, 
economy  and  appearance.  The  refriger¬ 
ator  of  the  early  1920’s,  in  the  coin  of 
the  time,  cost  about  six  times  the  price 
of  today’s  handsome  models. 

Why  this  better  product  today — at 
such  low  cost? 

It  Takes  Steel  to  Make  lee 

There  are  many  reasons,  of  course.  But 
steel  -  America’s  great  bargain  metal 
— ^has  played  an  important  part. 

And  it  has  taken  many  kinds  of  steel. 
Wide,  flat  sheets  with  the  ductility  to 
shape  the  case’s  curves  and  comers. 
Strain-free  sheets  for  doors.  High- 
strength  strip  and  sheets  for  structural 
members.  Wear-resisting  steel  for  mov¬ 
ing  parts.  Special  steels  for  hardware 
£md  trim.  And,  always,  with  steel’s 

NATIONAL  STEEL 

GRANT  BUILDING 


It  takes  steel— and  lots  of  it— to  pro¬ 
duce  nearly  4,000,000  refrigerators  each 
year.  This  cold-rolled  sheet  will  he 
transformed  into  refrigerator  doors. 


rugged  durability  came  the  fine  quality 
surface  that  is  the  base  for  the  bright, 
clean  finishes.  Today,  eight  out  of  ten 
homes  have  refrigerators  -a  mass  pro¬ 
duction  miracle  impossible  without 
modern  steels. 

National  Steel  a  Leading  Producer 

Of  coiMse,  National  Steel  does  not 
make  refrigerators,  but  since  the  begin¬ 
ning,  National  has  been  one  of  the 
leading  producers  of  the  types  of  steel 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  refrigerators 
and  many  other  home  appliances. 
National  research  and  production  men 
have  worked  hand  in  hand  with  re¬ 
frigerator  manufacturers  to  provide  the 
precise  kinds  of  steel  needed  for  con¬ 
tinual  progress.  And  this  progress 
means  not  only  miracles  accepted  as 
conunonplace  today,  but  also  a  steady 
flow  of  new  and  even  better  products 
in  the  future. 

This  is  steel  and  this  is  National 
Steel — one  of  America’s  foremost  pro¬ 
ducers  of  steel. 


CORPORATION 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


Only  steel  will  do  for  handsome,  yet 
rugged,  refrigerator  doors.  This  giant 
press,  with  a  pressure  of  7500  pounds, 
forms  the  smooth,  rounded  surfaces. 


n. 


SEVEN  GREAT  DIVISIONS 
WELDED  INTO  ONE  COMPLETE 
STEEL-MAKING  STRUimjRE 


'  smart  finishes  on  today’s  re-  Here,  mass-production  miracles  are  per-  Great  Lake*  Steel  Corporation  •  Weirton  Steel 

srators  are  possible  because  of  formed— over  2500  handsome  refrigera-  Company  •  National  steel  Products  Co.  •  H.nn. 

fine  quality  surface  provided  by  tors  every  day.  Steel  means  more  prod-  iron  Ore  Co.  •  The  Hanna  Furnace  Corporation  • 

^America’s great  bargain  metal,  ucts,  better  products — at  a  lower  cost.  stran-SteelDiTbion*NationaiMineaCorporation 


MAKING  THE  NEWS 


PRESS  CONFERENCE 


THE  head  of  a  New  York  advertising 

agency  had  a  good  point  when  he  told 
newspaper  representatives  (E  &  P,  Jan. 
15,  page  13)  that  newspapers  should  get 
excited  and  find  new  ways  to  fight  their 
modern  competitors,  TV  and  radio.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  some  of  his  examples,  ques¬ 
tions  and  recommendations  are  a  little 
confusing. 

For  instance,  when  he  said  newspapers 
should  go  back  to  “making  the  news ;  mak¬ 
ing  new  ways  of  getting  the  news”  he 
was  right  and  wrong  in  the  same  sentence, 
according  to  our  view.  Newspapers  are 
always  striving  to  find  new  ways  to  get 
the  news.  Perhaps  they  don’t  try  hard 
enough.  But  they  are  not  in  the  business 
of  “making”  news — they  report  it.  What 
Mr.  F.  Kenneth  Beirn  of  Biow-Beirn- 
Toigo,  Inc.,  must  have  meant  was  that 
newspapers  should  uncover  the  news. 
That’s  true.  There’s  always  room  for  more 
of  that. 

He  said  newspapers  should  bring  back 
the  “scoop”  and  the  “extra”  to  make 
them  more  exciting.  He  probably  doesn’t 
know  how  hard  newsmen  try  to  get  scoops 
and  how  increasingly  difficult  it  is  to  do. 
Also  a  scoop  in  the  first  edition  is  no 
longer  a  scoop  in  the  second  edition.  As 
for  “extras,”  the  modem  competition  ha.« 
made  them  almost  as  extinct  as  the  dodo 
bird.  The  cost  and  the  time-lag  and  the 
difficulty  of  distribution  are  almost  too 
much  to  overcome.  We  must  remember 
that  radio  and  TV  get  the  same  wire  news 
that  newspapers  get  and  at  the  same 
time.  The  competition  supplies  the 
“extras”  these  days  while  the  readers  turn 
to  their  newspapers  for  the  complete  de¬ 
tails  and  backgfround. 

It  was  timely  that  he  should  ask  “where 
is  the  great  check  on  government;  on 
corruption?”  At  the  time  he  was  speaking, 
the  New  York  City  Citizen’s  Budget  Com¬ 
mission  cited  five  New  York  papers  and 
at  least  15  newsmen  for  outstanding  ex¬ 
amples  of  newspaper  work  on  municipal 
government. 

“It  is  the  newspapers’  day-in,  day-out 
publication  of  the  facts  of  governmental 
life  that  helps  to  assure  sound  political 
action  in  the  American  tradition,”  the 
committee  stated.  The  outline  of  the 
newspapers  and  their  reporters  and  their 
work  that  was  commended  (E  &  P,  Jan. 
15,  page  55)  provides  a  good  example  of 
“that  great  check  on  government”  which 
Mr.  Beim  asked  about.  And  New  York 
isn’t  an  unusual  city  in  this  respect. 

He  also  noted  that  people  are  interested 
in  opinions  which  are  freely  given  on  TV 
and  radio  while  “in  your  daily  newspaper 
you  have  to  turn  over  page  after  page  to 
find  the  editorials.”  Now,  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  a  radio  or  TV  station  rarely 
if  ever  has  an  opinion  of  its  own  expressed 
on  the  air  as  the  newspaper  does  through 
its  editorial  column.  But  there  is  probably 


Seek,  and  ye  ithall  find  .  .  . 
_ —Matthew,  VU;  7. 

more  outside  opinion  printed  in  a  news¬ 
paper  than  comes  over  the  air — and  we’re 
not  referring  to  the  letters  column.  Every 
story  that  comes  out  of  Washington  or 
any  place  contains  a  report  of  what  some 
bigwig  thinks  about  this  or  that  subject. 
The  opinions  are  there.  The  only  difference 
is  that  they  are  not  surrounded  by  the 
verbiage  and  the  showmanship  you  get 
on  the  air  for  one  kernel  of  information. 

As  we  said  in  the  beginning,  Mr.  Beim 
had  a  point.  We  don’t  think  he  expressed 
it  very  well  and  some  of  his  suggestions 
were  not  too  sound.  But  basically  he 
meant  that  newspapers  should  indulge  in 
more  showmanship.  It’s  not  exactly  a  new 
idea,  but  it  is  a  difficult  one  to  execute 
with  the  restraint  of  a  strictly  informa¬ 
tional  medium  as  compared  to  its  com¬ 
petitors  in  the  entertainment  field.  If 
someone  would  come  up  with  an  idea 
short  of  movie  stars,  jingles,  boxtops  and 
giveaways,  we  think  most  newspapermen 
would  go  for  it. 

GOOD  STEP 

FORMATION  of  the  Newspaper  Comics 

Advisory  Council,  to  promote  the  in¬ 
dustry-wide  interests  of  newspaper  com¬ 
ics,  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Two  aspects  of  newspaper  comics  are 
important  to  consider:  editorial-text  and 
the  advertising  side. 

In  the  first,  newspaper  comics  have  at 
times  been  linked  in  the  same  conversa¬ 
tions  with  comic  books  which  have  been 
under  constant  attack  for  several  years. 
There  is  a  great  difference  between  the 
two,  but  the  invitation  of  the  “czar”  of 
the  comic  book  industry  (E  &  P,  Jan.  1, 
page  47)  to  any  newspaper  or  syndicate 
to  submit  strips  and  panels  for  pre-publi¬ 
cation  review  to  obtain  a  seal  of  approval, 
contained  an  implication  that  this  is  need¬ 
ed  in  the  newspaper  comic  field.  The 
Advisory  Council  can  do  a  lot,  without 
using  censorship,  to  keep  newspaper  com¬ 
ics  from  being  tarred  with  that  brush. 

In  the  second  phase,  advertising,  the 
Council  certainly  can  be  helpful  in  finding 
a  way  to  reverse  the  decline  in  comics  ad 
volume  that  has  taken  place  in  recent 
years.  Comics  readership  is  just  as  high 
as  ever  and  advertising  in  those  sections 
just  as  effective. 


THE  Presidential  press  conference  is  a 
technique  that  is  exclusively  Americas 
in  its  manner  and  form  providing  a  foruis 
through  which  the  Chief  Executive,  his 
actions  and  opinions,  are  interpreted  to 
the  world.  It  has  been  compared  favorably 
to  the  question  and  answer  period  in  the 
British  House  of  Commons.  The  American 
system  has  a  distinct  advantage,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  because  the  questioning  is  done  by 
impartial  and  unbiased  representatives  of 
the  people — the  press — rather  than  by 
elected  representatives  of  a  political  op¬ 
position. 

An  example  of  how  well  the  press  per¬ 
forms  this  task  is  indicated  in  the  survey 
of  President  Eisenhower’s  press  confer¬ 
ences  (E  &  P,  Jan.  15,  page  8)  since  he 
first  took  office  two  years  ago.  In  that 
period  he  has  met  the  press  in  55  White 
House  press  conferences — an  average  of 
one  every  other  week.  The  average  ii 
increased  if  you  eliminate  the  periods 
during  which  the  President  has  been  away 
from  Washington  when  his  contacts  with 
the  press  were  on  a  more  informal  basis. 

The  White  House  conference  attracts  an 
average  of  about  200  reporters.  E  A  Fs 
analysis  of  the  transcripts  reveals  153 
different  reporters  asked  a  total  of  about 
2,500  questions.  Our  figures  showed  there 
were  about  1,500  direct  questions,  the 
balance  accounted  for  by  the  follow-up  or 
clarifying  questions  by  the  same  reporters 
on  the  same  subjects.  Approximately  150 
basic  topics  were  pursued  by  the  ques- 
tioner.‘<. 

There  has  been  criticism  that  the  preu 
conferences  are  monopolized  by  a  small 
handful  of  reporters  who  always  get  the 
floor.  The  breakdown  appearing  in  E  A  P 
reveals  that  is  not  true.  There  might  be 
a  better  way  to  run  them,  but  we  think 
the  study  shows  a  wide  range  of  topics 
is  covered  by  numerous  reporters  in  the 
limited  time  available. 

LOSS  OF  PRIVACY 

THE  private  and  personal  relationship 
that  used  to  exist  in  most  places  be¬ 
tween  employer  and  employe  is  being 
destroyed  through  rulings  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board. 

The  Board  has  ruled  in  several  instances 
that  a  newspaper  must  provide  a  union 
with  the  names  and  salaries  of  all  em¬ 
ployes  plus  the  amount  of  merit  increases, 
if  any,  granted  in  each  case.  Now  NLRB 
rules  that  an  employer  cannot  even  ask 
an  employe  whether  he  objects  to  this 
information  being  divulged. 

According  to  the  labor  board,  there  can 
be  no  privacy  any  more  in  the  matter  of 
a  person’s  earnings,  if  he  should  belong  to 
a  union.  The  individual’s  rights  in  this 
respect,  and  that  of  his  employer,  are 
sacrificed  the  minute  they  sign  up  with  s 
union. 
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Executive  Spotlight 

CHET  BECKER,  advertising  director  of  the 
Santa  Maria  (Calif.)  Times  since  1950,  has  heen 
appointed  general  manager  of  the  Freeport 
(Tex.)  Daily  Faets-Review.  Mr.  Becker  began 
his  newspaper  career  in  the  classified  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Topeka  (Kas.)  State  Journal  and 
Capitol  in  1946  and  two  years  later  was  sent 
to  the  Times  to  set  up  the  paper's  newly-or¬ 
ganized  advertising  department. 


JOHN  R.  CALLAHAN,  local  advertising  manager  for  the  past 
five  years,  has  been  promoted  to  advertising  director  of  the  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Times  succeeding  JOSEPH  F.  WEYAND,  who  has 
retired  after  nearly  52  years  of  service.  ELLIOTT  J.  BARNETT, 
assistant  local  advertising  manager,  becomes  local  advertising 
manager.  Mr.  Callahan,  with  the  Times  for  almost  27  years,  has 
worked  as  a  classified  ad  salesman,  local  display  advertising  repre¬ 
sentative,  assistant  manager  of  local  display  advertising  and  retail 
advertising  manager. 


KENNETH  L.  BRENNAN,  formerly  associate 
editor,  has  been  named  advertbing  director  of 
the  Poltsville  (Pa.)  Republican.  In  the  newly- 
ereated  post,  Mr.  Brennan  will  supervise  all 
classified,  local  and  national  advertising.  At 
the  same  time  RUSSELL  A.  FARLEY,  a  member 
of  the  Republican's  advertbing  sales  staff,  was 
promoted  to  retail  ad  manager.  Mr.  Brennan 
has  been  associate  editor  for  the  past  three 
jrears  and  with  the  Republican  since  1935. 


CHARLES  T.  PATTEN,  general  sales  and 
business  manager  of  the  Howard  Parish  Or¬ 
ganization,  newspaper  advertising  consultants, 
Miami,  Fla.,  has  accepted  a  position  as  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  Jackson  (Mbs.)  State 
Times,  an  afternoon  and  Sunday  newspaper  to 
begin  publication  soon.  Experienced  with  both 
^  national  advertising  representatives  and  as  a 
newspaperman,  Mr.  Patten  was  with  the  West- 
Holliday  Co.,  Inc.  as  an  account  executive  on 
the  West  (joast  and  the  Colorado  Springs 
((k>lo.)  Gazette-Telegraph  as  advertising-promo¬ 
tion  manager.  He  has  also  served  as  ad  director, 
vicepresident  and  business  manager  of  the  Santa 
P  Fe  (N.  M.)  Dfeto  Mexican,  and  as  business  man- 

rsttsn  ager  and  advertising  director  of  the  Goldsboro 

(N.  C.)  Netes-Argus. 

•  •  • 

HARRY  SAUL,  former  advertising  director  of  the  Winnipeg 
Free  Press,  has  been  appointed  director  of  national  advertbing 
lor  the  Thompson  Newspapers,  with  headquarters  at  Toronto. 
He  started  with  the  Free  Press  in  1907. 


Usher  of  the  National  City 
(Calif.)  Star-Nevfs,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  San 
Diego  chapter  of  Sigma  Delta 
Chi. 

s  «  « 

Robert  M.  Feemster,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  executive  committee. 
Wall  Street  Journal  will  head 
the  Business  Paper  and  News¬ 
paper  divisions  for  the  1955 
April  Cancer  Crusade. 

«  *  « 

Sanke  Trimble,  33,  state  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Associated  Press’ 
Albuquerque  N.  M.  bureau 
since  1949,  has 
been  appointed 
chief  of  that 

bureau  succeed¬ 
ing  Leif  Erick¬ 
son,  who  is  be¬ 
ing  transferred 
to  AP’s  San 

Francis- 
c  o  bureau. 

Mr.  Trimble 
joined  the  New  t  , 

Mexico  AP  staff  'nmbl* 

at  Santa  Fe  as  night  editor  in 
1945,  worked  every  news  post 
on  the  staff  and  in  1948  won  the 
E.  H.  Shaffer  award  for  out¬ 
standing  journalistic  work  for 
his  coverage  of  that  year’s  po¬ 
litical  campaign. 

On  the  Business  Side 

Earl  C.  Hankins,  for  16 
years  business  manager  of  the 
Conneaut  (Ohio)  News-Herald, 
has  been  appointed  business 
manager  of  the  Ashtabule 
(Ohio)  Star-Beaeon. 

*  «  * 

Harold  W.  Deadman,  for¬ 
merly  classified  advertising 


PERSONAL 

'i  MENTION _ 

Erwin  Rieger,  editor  of  the 
Vancouver  (Wash.)  Columbian, 
1»M  received  the  Silver  Beaver 
•ward  in  recognition  of  long 
•ervice  to  the  Boy  Scout  move¬ 
ment 

*  «  * 

Henry  Reese  III,  47,  editor- 
publisher  of  the  Gonzales 
(Tex.)  Daily  and  Weekly  In- 
Vtirer,  recently  entered  a  San 
Antonio  hospital  for  treatment 
l>7  a  brain  specialist 
*  •  « 

Weldon  C.  Leahy  has  been 
dected  president  of  the  Jour- 
■>•1  Printing  Co.,  publisher  of 
Ike  Stevens  Point  (Wis.)  Dailjf 


manager  of  the  Charleston  (W. 
Va.)  Daily  Mail,  has  joined  the 
retail  advertising  sales  staff  of 
the  Columbus  (Ohio)  Citizen. 

«  «  * 

Lewis  Rufus  Woods  has  been 
named  circulation  manager  of 
the  Savannah  (Ga.)  Morning 
News  and  Evening  Press.  He 
has  been  associated  with  the 
papers  for  27  years. 

«  V  V 

Cleon  Yohe,  formerly  in 
promotion  departments  of  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin,  Inquirer 
and  Record,  has  been  appointed 
advertising  promotion  manager 
of  the  Philadelphia  Daily 
News. 

«  *  « 

E.  H.  Richter,  advertising 
director  of  the  Texarkana 
Gazette  and  News,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Texas 
Newspaper  Advertising  Mana¬ 
gers  Association. 

In  the  Editorial  Rooms 

Grover  Cu:veland  Amen, 
formerly  with  the  editorial  de¬ 
partment  of  Life,  is  now  a  staff 
reporter  for  the  Waterbury 
(Conn.)  Republican. 

V  V  * 

Mary  Knoernschild  has 
joined  the  editorial  staff  of  the 

Albuquerque  (N.  M.)  Tribune. 

*  *  • 

Robert  Trumbull,  corres¬ 
pondent  of  the  New  York  Times 
in  India  for  the  last  seven 
years,  has  received  formal  con¬ 
gratulations  from  the  Division 
of  World  Missions  of  the  Meth¬ 
odist  Church  for  reporting  that 
has  helped  to  decrease  inter¬ 
national  tensions. 

(Continued  on  page  40) 


Journal.  He  succeeds  the  late 
Gxnr  W.  Rogers.  James  E. 
Cashin  was  named  a  director 
and  elected  vicepresident. 

*00 

Linwood  I.  Noyes,  publisher 
of  the  Ironwood  (Mich.)  Daily 
Globe,  and  Mrs.  Noyes  sailed 
Jan.  12  on  the  SS  Lurline  for  a 
vacation  trip  to  Hawaii.  Earli¬ 
er  Mr.  Noyes  received  a  plaque 
from  the  Historical  Society  of 
Michigan  for  the  Globe’s  activi¬ 
ties  in  the  local  history  field. 

0*0 

Roy  Chalker,  publisher  of 
the  Waynesboro  (Ga.)  True 
Citizen,  has  been  named  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  State  Parks  Depart¬ 
ment. 


Larry  Freeman,  editor-pub-  3,  1955,  issue 
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Personal 

(Continued  from  page  39) 

Robert  Sabbato  has  resigned 
from  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Du  Bois  (Pa.)  Courier  to  join 
the  United  Press’  Harrisburg 
bureau.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

George  Clark,  federal  court 
reporter  for  the  Scranton  (Pa.) 
Times  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Scranton  chapter 
of  the  American  Newspaper 
Guild. _ 
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Max  Robinson,  a  1953  Utica  — — 
College  graduate,  has  trans-  THE  FOURTH  ESTATE  .  .  . 
ferred  to  the  sports  desk  of 
the  Utica  (N.Y.)  Daily  Press 
from  that  newspaper’s  Herki¬ 
mer  bureau. 
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Bob  Robmer,  formerly  spoi-ts 
editor  of  the  Lancaster  (Ohio) 
Eagle  Gazette,  is  now  a  sports 
writer  on  the  staff  of  the 
Roanoke  (Va.)  Times.  He  was 
previously  with  the  Charleston 
(W.  Va.)  Gazette. 

*  *  * 

Warren  H.  Strother,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  Newport  News 
(Va.)  Times-Herald  and  the 
Warwick,  Va.,  bureau  of  Daily 
Press,  Inc.,  is  a  new  member  of 
the  Sprin^ield,  Ill.,  bureau  of 
the  United  Press. 


Jim  Henderson  and  his  wife, 
June,  both  have  resigpied  from 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Orlan¬ 
do  (Fla.)  Sentinel-Star  and 
have  moved  to  Detroit,  w^ere 
Mr.  Henderson  has  been  niade 
assistant  real  estate  and  homes 
editor  of  the  Detroit  News. 


Norman  Collie,  copy  editor, 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  has  re¬ 
tired  as  president  of  the  Great¬ 
er  Philadelphia  Newspaper 
Guild.  He  has  been  succeeded 
by  Kos  Semonski,  Inquirer  re¬ 
porter.  Mickey  Segel,  also  a 
reporter,  succeeds  Mr.  Semon¬ 
ski  as  Inquirer  unit  head. 


Ken  W’ayman,  former  police 
reporter  for  the  Denver  Rocky 
Mountain  News,  and  Sally 
Archer,  formerly  on  the  staff 
of  the  Colorado  Springs  (Colo.) 
Free  Press,  joined  the  Wichita 
(Kas.)  Morning  Eagle  as  gen¬ 
eral  assignment  reporters. 


Frank  Marasco,  editorial 
art  director  of  the  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Sentinel,  is  the  newly- 
elected  president  of  the  Milwau¬ 
kee  Press  Club. 


Paul  Vadnais  of  the  Albany 
(N.  Y.)  Times-Union  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Albany 
Newspaper  Guild,  succeeding 
Warren  Flood,  outdoor  col¬ 
umnist  of  the  Albany  Knicker¬ 
bocker  News. 


Dorothy  Woolf,  former  as¬ 
sistant  executive  editor  of 
Newsweek  magazine,  has  been 
added  to  the  staff  of  the  Ft. 
Lauderdale  (Fla.)  Daily  and 
Sunday  News  as  editor  of  a 
new  Home  and  Garden  section. 


"I've  written  this  out  but  I  know  you'll  want  to  rewrite  it  and 
misspell  a  few  names." 


Tom  McCall,  well  known 
news  commentator  and  recent 
unsuccessful  candidate  for  the 
U.  S.  House  of  Representatives 
from  the  third  Oregon  District, 
has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Cor¬ 
vallis  (Ore.)  Gazette-Times  as 
an  editorial  columnist.  Before 
enterfhg  radio  work  he  was  with 
the  ifews  staff  of  the  Portland 
Oregonian. 

u  *  * 

Richard  L.  Brown,  formerly 
with  the  Sterling  (Ill.,)  Daily 
Gazette,  has  joined  the  Greens¬ 
boro  (N.  C.)  Daily  News  state 
desk  as  a  copy reader. 


Ivan  A.  Trustworthy,  city 
editor  since  1945,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  managing  editor  of 
the  Bath  (Me.)  Daily  Times, 
succeeding  the  late  Harry  C. 
Webber.  Robert  M.  Huse, 
sports  editor,  moves  up  to  Mr. 
Trustworthy’s  former  post. 


Joseph  Coyne  has  been 
transferred  from  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Bureau  of  the  Associated 
Press  to  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  with 
opening  of  the  1955  State  Legis¬ 
lature. 

*  u  * 

Helen  Carlson,  formerly  on 
the  old  New  York  Sun,  has 
joined  the  copydesk  of  the  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce. 


Winifred  Stokes,  city  editor 
of  the  Niagara  Falls  (Ont.) 
Evening  Review  has  become 
the  first  woman  chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Education  in  that 
city,  where  she  al.so  is  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  Buffalo 
(N.  Y.)  Evening  News. 


Fred  Schneiter,  recently  re-  ed 
leased  from  the  Army,  has 
joined  the  La  Grande  (Ore.) 
Evening  Observer  as  wire  edi¬ 
tor.  He  was  a  reporter  for  the 
Portland  (Ore.)  Journal  prior 
to  entering  the  services. 


Dick  Beach  has  joined  the 
news  staff  of  the  Springfield 
(Ohio)  Newspapers,  Inc.  He 
was  formerly  on  the  staff  of 
the  Urbana  (Ohio)  Citizen. 


Tolman  E.  noLTON,  recently 
on  the  staff  of  the  Madison 
(Wis.)  State  Journal,  and  the 
Monroe  (Wis.)  Evening  Timet, 
is  joining  the  news  staff  of  the 
Minneapolis  Tribune. 


Alan  E.  Armstrong,  assis¬ 
tant  financial  editor  of  the 
Toronto  Daily  Star  for  the  past 
five  years,  has  been  appointed 
financial  editor,  succeeding 
Beland  Honderich. 


Franklin  G.  Smith,  travel 
editor  of  the  Miami  (Fla.) 
Daily  News,  has  been  chosen 
press  representative  for  a  party 
of  15  round-the-world  travelers. 


Phiup  Lilly,  formerly  of  the 
Bluefield  (W.  Va.)  Sunset 
News,  has  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Journal 


Sam  Clevenson,  deskman 
for  the  Springfield  (Mass.) 
Union,  has  resigned  to  join  the 
copy  desk  of  the  Boston 
(Mass.)  Traveler. 

(Continued  on  page  41) 
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Zenger  Memorial  Report 


Personal 

(Continued  from  page  40) 

David  G.  Braaten,  who  left 
the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times  re- 
portorial  staff  several  years 
ago  to  become  a  U.  S.  State 
Department  courier  overseas, 
has  returned  to  the  newspaper 
as  a  copy  reader. 

*  *  * 

Richard  Gorrell,  formerly  a 
general  assignment  reporter 
with  the  Richmond  (Va.)  News 
Leader,  has  joined  the  Char¬ 
lotte  (N.  C.)  bureau  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press. 

*  *  * 

Thomas  Winship,  a  former 
Capitol  Hill  reporter  for  the 
Washin^on  Post  and  Times 
Herald  and  more  recently  as¬ 
sistant  promotion  manager  of 
the  paper,  has  returned  to  the 
news  side  as  assistant  city 
editor. 


Where  They  Are  Now 


Abe  Greenberg,  former  as¬ 
sistant  picture  editor  of  the 
New  York  Daily  News,  is  now 
teaching  copyreading  and  make¬ 
up  at  the  University  of  South¬ 
ern  California  school  of  Jour¬ 
nalism. 

*  *  * 

Isabel  Brown,  a  reporter  for 
the  Houston  (Tex.)  Post,  has 
been  appointed  research  as¬ 

sistant  to  Senate  Democratic 
Leader  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

*  *  * 

Alex  McCullough,  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  managing  editor  of 
the  Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  Her¬ 
ald,  has  been  appointed  admin¬ 
istrative  assistant  to  South 
Carolina  Sen.  J.  Strom  Thur¬ 
mond. 

«  *  * 

Col.  Robert  J.  Benford, 

USAF  (MC),  who  was  a  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Omaha  (Nev.) 
World-Herald  before  he  became 
an  air  surgeon,  is  returning  to 
.  editorial  work.  He’s  the  new 
editor  of  the  Journal  of  Aviation 
Medicine,  Air  Force  publication. 
*  *  * 

Richard  McGill  has  resign¬ 
ed  from  the  staff  of  the  As- 

Isociated  Press’  Indianapolis 
bureau  to  take  a  position  with 
I  *n  Indianapolis  advertising 
]  firm. 

*  *  * 

Jack  Daly,  former  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  Naupofucfe  (Conn.)  Daily 
liews  and  Waterbury  (Conn.) 
Republican,  has  joined  the  news 
staff  of  Radio  Station  WRNL, 
Richmond,  Va. 


Judging  from  the  real  and 
great  interest  shown  by  the 
15,000  visitors  this  year  to 
the  JOHN  PETER  ZENGER 
MEMORIAL,  re  pre¬ 
senting  practically  ev¬ 
ery  state  in  the  Union  and 
from  other  parts  of  the 
world,  such  as  Australia, 
Formosa,  Hong  Kong,  Japan, 
Hawaii,  India,  Burma,  Af- 
ghanisten,  Egypt,  Turkey, 
South  Africa,  England,  Scot¬ 
land,  Ireland,  and  other 
countries  in  Europe  —  ex¬ 
cluding  Red  satellite  coun¬ 
tries  —  our  neighboring 
countries  of  Canada — both 
French  and  English — Mexi¬ 
co,  Central  America,  Colom¬ 
bia,  Dominican  Republic,  Ar¬ 
gentina,  Brazil,  Venezuela, 
and  remaining  South  Ameri¬ 
can  Republics,  I  am  more 
convinced  than  ever  that 
people  generally  are  keenly 
interested  in  the  heroic  fight 
for  Press  Freedom  made  by 
John  Peter  Zenger  in  the 
early  colonial  period  of  our 
country. 

Some  of  our  distinguished 
visitors  last  year  included 
the  following: 

James  M.  Mulcahy  of  the 
National  Park  Service; 

Lawrence  Grant  White, 
President,  National  Academy 
of  Design; 

Miss  Myra  S.  Barnes  of 
Staten  Island.  Noted  civic 
worker; 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Li  (Lee)  and 
their  daughter  Patricia  from 
Honolulu; 

Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Darling¬ 
ton,  Chaplain,  Empire  State 
Chapter,  Sons  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Revolution; 

Mrs.  H.  J.  Hauck  of  Mar¬ 
tha’s  Vineyard; 

Mrs.  Carl  S.  Rankin  of 
Hillsborough,  Cali¬ 
fornia;  columnist  for  the 
Burlingame  newspaper; 

Rev.  Dr.  Guy  Emery  Ship- 
ler  of  The  Churchman  and 
Mrs.  Shipler; 

Francis  K.  Leng,  M.D., 
who  turned  over  to  Mr.  Os- 
bom  a  silver  spoon  belong¬ 
ing  to  George  Washington; 

Prof.  Dr.  Ernst  Meier, 
Numberg,  Germany; 

John  Heaney,  Sacristan  of 
Holy  Innocents’  Episcopal 
Church  of  Hoboken; 

Manuel  Johnson,  Presi¬ 
dent,  Staten  Island  Institute 


By  W  illiam  Lynn  McCracken 

of  Arts  &  Sciences; 

Col.  C.  D.  Silvers,  U.  S.  A., 
Governor’s  Island; 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Roger  P.  Mar¬ 
shall,  Raleigh  News,  Ra¬ 
leigh,  N.  C.; 

Lawrence  Anderson  of  the 
American  Press; 

198  men  from  the  U.  S.  S. 
Bennington; 

Groups  of  Boy  Scouts  and 
a  delegation  from  the  Men- 
nonite  College  in  West  Vir¬ 
ginia; 


William  Lynn  McCrackan 


Many  schools  and  colleges 
have  manifested  remarkable 
interest  in  the  exhibits; 

Lewis  Glaser,  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  a  craftsman  of  some 
ability,  manufacturer  o  f 
goose  quill  pens,  comparable 
with  those  in  use  in  John 
Peter  Zenger’s  day. 

The  restoration  of  the  arts 
and  crafts  of  our  American 
Colonial  period  may  well 
point  to  a  wholesome  return 
to  not  only  such  objects  as 
goose  quill  pens,  but  furni¬ 
ture,  tavern  and  inn  signs. 

In  keeping  with  this  very 
idea,  and  with  the  approval 
of  Gardner  Osbom,  Execu¬ 
tive  Director  of  the  Federal 
Hall  Associates  in  charge  of 
the  Old  Sub  Treasury  Build¬ 
ing  where  the  Zenger  Memo¬ 
rial  is  housed,  I  designed  a 
sign  board  and  wrought  iron 
bracket,  now  in  place  and 
hanging  from  the  comer  pil¬ 
aster  near  to  the  Nassau 
Street  entrance  to  lower  floor 
of  Federal  Hall  at  Pine 
Street. 

I  am  glad  to  report  that 

(  Advertisement ) 


more  people  are  coming  into 
the  building,  and  especially 
our  beautiful  Zenger  Memo¬ 
rial  as  a  result  of  having 
this  sign,  and  very  soon  I 
expect  to  make  three,  or  at 
least  two,  more  such  signs 
with  material  to  be  supplied 
by  the  National  Park  Serv¬ 
ice. 

Persio  C.  Franco,  Domini¬ 
can  Republic  journalist,  and 
former  Consul  General  in 
New  York,  and  Charge  d’Af- 
faires  in  Washington  for  the 
Dominican  Republic,  has  been 
here  several  times.  Sr. 
Franco  is  living  at  549  West 
163rd  Street,  New  York  City 
32.  He  tells  me  that  in  1953 
he  sent  circular  letters  and 
cablegrams  to  officials  of  the 
Inter  American  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  suggesting  the  set¬ 
ting  aside  of  the  day  of  Zen¬ 
ger’s  acquittal — August  4, 
1735 — as  Freedom  of  the 
Press  Day. 

He  said  his  efforts  failed 
and  instead  a  day  was  set 
aside  in  commemoration  of 
something  of  less  importance 
connected  with  President 
Aleman  of  Mexico,  in  Mexi¬ 
co  City  where  the  conference 
met.  He  intends  to  resume 
his  efforts  in  having  a  “Free¬ 
dom  of  the  Press  Day  — 
August  4’’  —  for  all  the 
Americas. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that 
there  is  no  criticism  and  a 
great  deal  of  praise  for  the 
masterful  presentation  in  the 
Memorial  Room  by  exhibits, 
paintings,  dioramas,  car¬ 
toons,  depicting  the  outstand¬ 
ing  incidents  in  the  arrest 
and  trial  of  Zenger.  Every¬ 
one  seems  to  feel  that  the 
work  was  well  conceived  by 
the  newspaper  people  who 
had  it  in  charge,  and  exe¬ 
cuted  superbly  by  the  techni¬ 
cians  of  the  National  Park 
Service,  who  have  built  an 
enduring  monument  to  Zen¬ 
ger  and  Freedom  of  the 
Press, 

It  is  the  general  belief 
that,  when  the  plans  of  the 
government  are  fully  devel¬ 
oped  and  the  rotunda  of  the 
building  at  Wall  and  Nas¬ 
sau  is  made  into  a  shrine  to 
the  immortal  Washington, 
and  proper  elevator  service 
is  installed,  the  annual  at¬ 
tendance  will  increase. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


Photography  Big  Biz 
With  Hearst  Papers 


By  James  L.  CoUings 

Press  photography  is  big 
business  with  the  Hearst  News¬ 
papers. 

Richard  Leo  Sarno,  director 
of  photography,  had  some  data 
on  hand  this  week  that  proves 
it. 

In  Speed  Graphics  alone  the 
company  has  invested  about 
$90,000.  Another  $90,000  has 
been  spent  for  other  types  of 
cameras,  and  thousands  of  dol¬ 
lars  for  lenses  and  strobe  units 
(four  Hearst  papers  are  just 
about  100%  strobe-equipped). 

200  Cameramen 

“We  have  16  newspapers  with 
200  photographers,”  Dick  said. 
“I’m  not  including  the  INP 
staff.  The  breakdown  of  cam¬ 
eras  goes  like  this,  on  an  ap¬ 
proximate  basis. 

“I’d  say  we  have  250  4  x5 
Speed  Graphics,  16  Leicas  (in¬ 
cluding  six  M.3.S),  10  Contaxes, 
32  Rolleis,  and  when  you  come 
to  berthas,  both  medium  and 
big,  every  paper  has  at  least 
two  of  them,  with  some  of  the 
bigger  papers  owning  up  to 
four. 

“The  medium  berthas  are 
those  with  lens  sizes  of  17,  20 
and  24  inches.  The  big  berthas 
take  28,  36,  40  and  48-inch 
lenses.” 

Then  there  are  the  24  magic- 
eye  cameras.  These  include  the 
De  Vry  (with  reconstructed 
shutter),  the  K-24,  the  K-25  and 
the  Hulcher  70  mm.  Two  pa¬ 
pers  possess  the  latter. 

“Also,”  Dick  continued,  “we 
have  24  Graflex  cameras  with 
6  to  12-inch  lenses,  12  5  x  7 
Graphics  and  24  aerial  cameras. 
All  of  the  papers  have  at  least 
one  aerial,  but  some  own  two. 
The  most  popular  with  us  is  the 
6x7  Fairchild.” 

The  rest  of  the  Hearst  cam- 
eradom,  he  said,  consists  of 
cameras  like  the  Omega  120, 
the  Linhof,  several  European- 
made  robots,  the  Exaktp,  the 
Minox  III-s,  extra  Speed  Graph¬ 
ics  with  Polaroid  backs  and 
about  six  Polaroids. 

No  Inventory 

“You  know,”  Dick  said,  “the 
truth  is  we  don’t  have  an  exact 
inventory.  There  are  old  cam¬ 
eras  tucked  away  that  are  all 
but  forgotten,  and  the  same 
goes  for  equipment.” 

The  growth  of  pictures  in  the 
Hearst  network  has  taken  giant 


strides  since  that  day,  circa 
1885,  when  the  first  picture,  by 
the  woodcut  process,  appeared 
in  the  San  Francisco  Examiner. 

As  the  years  went  by,  Wil¬ 
liam  Randolph  Hearst  devel¬ 
oped  a  philosophy  concerning 
pictures. 

“What  the  chief  said  serves 
as  my  bible,”  Dick  said.  “He 
was  our  severest  critic. 

“Mr.  Hearst  said,  among 
other  things,  to  avoid  group 
pictures  where  possible  because 
they  are  usually  confusing  and 
ineffective;  to  remember  that 
most  people  don’t  read  all  the 
contents  of  a  paper — that  if 
they  absorb  the  headlines  and 
the  pictures  and  their  captions 
they  should  get  pretty  complete 
news  coverage;  to  always  treat 
pictures  as  news  is,  or  should 
be  treated — with  judgment  and 
discrimination. 

“He  said  that  when  we  got  a 
good  exclusive  sports  picture  we 
should  run  it  six  or  eight  col¬ 
umns. 

“He  once  remarked  that  it 
was  important  to  make  the  pic¬ 
ture  as  pleasing  as  possible 
when  photographing  ‘reputable’ 
people,  and  added  that  he 
wanted  our  representatives  to 
be  gentlemen  so  they  would  al¬ 
ways  be  welcome  wherever  they 
went.” 

Mr.  Hearst  was  enthusiastic 
about  bonuses,  contests  and 
creditlines  for  the  photogra¬ 
phers. 

“The  chief,”  Dick  said,  “was 
all  for  photography  and  the 
photographer,  no  doubt  about  it. 
If  anything,  since  his  death,  we 
have  stepped  up  the  incentive 
system.  He  would  have  liked 
that.” 

No  Bother,  Say»  Judge 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 

When  Judge  Francis  0. 
Clarkson  opened  the  Criminal 
Superior  Court,  Jeep  Hunter  of 
the  Charlotte  News  took  pic¬ 
tures  while  the  court  was  in 
session.  The  judge  said  his 
primary  consideration  was  that 
court  should  not  be  disturbed. 

Mr.  Hunter  made  the  most  of 
his  opportunity.  Using  a  Rollei- 
flex,  he  shot  four  rolls  of  film, 
and  one  36-exposure  roll  of 
Leica  film,  using  existing  light¬ 
ing.  The  judge  said  later  “he 
didn’t  bother  me  a  bit.” 


Newsprint  Mill 
In  B.  C.  Project 

Vancouver,  B.  C. 

A  newsprint  mill  with 
daily  capacity  of  300  tons 
is  part  of  a  $30,000,000  de¬ 
velopment  program  which 
MacMillan  &  Bloedel  Lim¬ 
ited  is  getting  under  way, 
following  grant  of  a  forestry 
management  license  on  the 
West  Coast  of  Vancouver 
Island. 

The  existing  pulp  mill  at 
Port  Albemi  will  be  enlarged 
and  provision  will  be  made 
for  adding  a  second  news¬ 
print  machine.  The  program 
also  includes  kraft  paper 
and  container  board  mills. 

Completion  is  planned  for 
early  1957. 


Blackout  Bill 
Hit  in  Georgia 

MaiCON,  Ga. 

State  Representative  Den¬ 
mark  Groover,  Jr.,  has  draft¬ 
ed  a  bill  for  the  Georgia 
General  Assembly  to  prohibit 
publication  of  names  of  persons 
charged  with  sex  crimes  and 
drunk  driving. 

The  proposed  bill  would  make 
it  a  crime  for  a  newspaper  or 
other  news  disseminating 
agency  to  publish  names  of  per¬ 
sons  charged  with  such  crimes 
before  grand  jury  indictment  or 
formal  court  accusation,  or  un¬ 
til  a  commitment  hearing  is 
held. 

Several  Georgia  newspapers 
have  labeled  it  a  “blackout  bill” 
that  would  give  crime  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  secrecy. 

• 

Texas  Seminar  Plans 
Handbook  for  Stringers 
Austin,  Tex. 

State,  area  and  farm  editors 
of  18  Texas  dailies,  attending  a 
University  of  Texas  seminar 
recently,  formed  a  loose-knit  or¬ 
ganization  under  the  name 
“State  Editors’  Round  Table.” 

James  Knight,  Waco  News- 
Tribune  and  Times-Herald,  is 
first  chairman.  The  Round 
Table  will  meet  once  a  year. 

• 

Photo  Service  to  Quito 

United  Press  Radiophoto  serv¬ 
ice  to  El  Comercio  of  Quito 
was  inaugurated  Jan.  6  by  Dr. 
Alfredo  Albomoz,  vicepresident 
of  El  Comercio,  visiting  in  New 
York;  Carlos  Mantilla,  editor 
of  Hablemos,  and  Joseph  L. 
Jones,  general  foreig^n  manager 
of  UP. 


Judge  Defines 
News  Areas  I 
In  Child  Cases 

Washington 

Terms  on  which  newspapen 
would  be  permitted  to  cov^l 
sessions  of  Juvenile  Court  hert 
have  been  submitted  to  editon 
by  Judge  Edith  H.  Cockrill.  Sht 
said  her  expressed  ideas  art 
“in  line  with  nationally  accep^ 
ed  methods  of  press  cove  rags 
in  specialized  courts  dealiii|i 
with  children.” 

Permission  Needed 

Among  things  the  pre« 
would  be  asked  to  agree  to  ii 
advance  are  that  names,  photo* 
graphs  or  information  identi> 
fying  individual  children  oi 
their  parents  will  not  be  pub** 
lished  except  with  the  express^ 
permission  of  the  Juvenik 
Court;  that  reporters  may  bo 
excluded  from  any  hearia^ 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  tho 
judge,  would  result  in  undo# 
embarrassment  o  r  possil^ 
would  have  a  detrimental  effect 
on  persons  involved;  the  pro# 
may  be  excluded  whenever  spe¬ 
cific  request  for  such  action  ii 
made  by  parents,  representa| 
tives  or  counsel  of  the  childroa 
involved;  reporters  may  not 
question  those  coming  befort 
the  court.  I 

Judge  Cockrill  submitted  tho 
proposed  plan  after  consultm 
tion  with  Managing  Editor  J.‘ 
Russell  Wiggins  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  and  Times  Herald, 
Editor  B.  M.  McKelway  of  tho 
Washington  Star,  and  Editor 
John  O’Rourke  of  the  DaVg 
News. 

They  attended  a  court  session 
at  her  request. 

Previous  Clashes 

The  judge  has  clashed  with 
press,  community  children’s  aid 
groups,  and  a  Juvenile  Court 
Study  Committee  whose  report 
found  admission  of  the  press, 
under  proper  safeguards, 
would  be  an  effective  way  to 
make  known  the  court’s  ob¬ 
jectives  and  needs.  Judge 
Cockrill  insisted  the  law  gave 
her  no  alternative  but  to  deny 
access  to  trials. 

Congress,  anxious  to  relieve 
the  tension,  passed  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Juvenile  Court  Act 
giving  her  discretion  in  the 
matter.  Conferences  with  the 
editors  followed  and  it  was 
agreed  that  the  judge  would 
submit  an  outline  of  the  extent 
to  which  such  discretion  would 
b3  invoked. 
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ED 


What  are  they  celebrating? 


ANSWER:  Modernized  street  lighting  that 


Protect*  property 
Increaxes  evening  shopping 
Increases  church  attendance 
Stimulates  business 
Increases  property  values 
i  Kcduces  insurance  costs 


Increases  civic  pride 
Increases  the  city’s  prestige 
Saves  human  life 
Prevents  personal  injuries 


Reduces  suffering 
Lessens  grief  and  sorrow 
Reduces  property  damage 
Reduces  lost  working  time 


How  about  your  city,  Mr.  Editor? 

Write  for  further  information  on  tafety  after  dark. 

Booklet  '‘Everybody  Wins  with  Modem  Street  Lighting'*,  sent  free  on  requeat* 


Reduces  street  crimes 
Protects  women  and  chiidren 
Prevents  frightful  experiences 
Saves  twice  as  much  as  it  costs 


National  Street  and  Traffic  Safety  Lighting  Bureau 
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NEWSPAPER  LAW 


Statements  in  Recall 


Letter  Are  Privileged 

By  Albert  Woodruff  Gray 


A  lawsuit  based  on  an  al¬ 
legedly  libelous  letter  demand¬ 
ing  the  recall  of  a  county 
commissioner  published  in  the 
Pocatello  (Idaho)  Journal  was 
dismissed  by  the  state’s  appel¬ 
late  court.  (275  Pac.  2d,  663). 
It  was  alleged  that  the  publi¬ 
shers  had  maliciously  composed 
and  published  false  and  defa¬ 
matory  matter  in  a  letter  that 
was  in  part, 

“As  individuals  we  attended 
the  public  reading  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  budget  of  Bannock 
County.  This  budget  was  for 
$956,753.  Two  of  the  commis¬ 
sioners  walked  out  before  we 
could  get  any  definite  reason 
for  such  a  proposed  budget. 
Later  they  passed  a  budget  for 
$828,589.  The  commissioners’ 
explanation  of  this  cut  was  that 
a  mistake  had  been  found. 

“The  recall  movement  is  the 
fairest  way  to  reach  a  settle¬ 
ment  of  these  issues.” 

Read  as  a  whole,  the  courts 
said,  the  article  appeared  to  be 
nothing  more  than  fair  com¬ 
ment  and  criticism  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  acts  of  public  officials.  More¬ 
over  both  the  occasion  and  the 
publishers  were  conditionally 
privileged.  Where  the  occasion 
is  privileged,  the  publisher  is 
not  liable  even  though  the  pub¬ 
lication  be  defamatory,  unless 
he  has  abused  the  occasion. 

“The  newspaper,  being  the 
proper  and  customary  medium 
for  the  transmittal  of  communi¬ 
cations  such  as  that  involved  is 


.  Which  includes 
Metro's  idea-inspiring 
COPY  DIGEST  with  each 
issue.  Write  us  or  ask  our  repre¬ 
sentative  to  show  you  these  other 
proven  linage  building  services: 


Metro  Newspaper  Service 
Foehion  Review  Service 
Grecrter  Sales  Service 
Metro  Jewelry  Service 
Metro's  Book  of  Headings 


.  .  .  And  many  other  supplemen¬ 
tary  services  that  mean  PLUS 
BUSINESS  for  your  newspaperl 
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80  Madison  Ave. 
New  York  16  N.  Y 


privileged  in  the  same  manner 
and  to  the  same  extent  as  the 
individuals,”  the  court  said. 

The  court  supported  this  con¬ 
clusion  by  reference  to  a  Cali¬ 
fornia  decision  which  had  sus¬ 
tained  the  principle  of  criticism 
of  public  officials.  There  the 
court  said : 

“It  is  one  of  the  infelicities  of 
public  life  that  a  public  offi¬ 
cer  is  thus  exposed  to  critical 
and  often  unjust  comment.  The 
purpose  of  the  rule  permitting 
fair  and  honest  criticism  is  that 
it  promotes  the  public  good  and 
hence  is  based  upon  public  pol¬ 
icy.  In  thus  permitting  criti¬ 
cism  the  law  gives  a  wide  lib¬ 
erty,  there  being  an  honest  re¬ 
gard  for  the  truth.  Within  this 
limit  public  journals  and  pri¬ 
vate  individuals  may  express 
opinions  and  indulge  in  criti¬ 
cism  upon  the  character  and 
habits,  or  mental  or  moral  qual¬ 
ifications  of  official  candidates.” 


Jackson  home  and  stated,  ‘I 
did  not  get  elected  to  resign 
and  I’m  not  going  to  resign  oi 
even  consider  resigning.’  He 
added  that,  ‘Somebody  is  at¬ 
tacking  me,  and  I  know  who  is 
master-minding  the  attack.'  The 
solicitor  was  asked  to  name  the 
person  in  question,  but  he  re¬ 
plied,  ‘I  can’t  do  that  for  I 
would  be  held  in  contempt  of 
court.’  ” 


List  of  Negro 
Newspapers 
Is  Declining 


Indictments  found  by  the 
grand  jury  charged  the  author 
of  these  cryptic  comments  with 
criminal  libel.  An  application 
for  the  dismissal  of  the  indict¬ 
ments  was  denied  in  the  lowei 
court.  The  decision  was  re¬ 
versed  by  the  Georgia  Supreme 
Court.  (84  S.  E.  2d  13). 

This  court  said. 


“Conceding  that  these  words 
did  refer  to  Judge  Willingham, 
they  did  not  charge  him  with 
want  of  integrity  or  lack  of 
judicial  character  or  misconduct 
in  office.” 


Remark  Analagous 
To  Small  Boy^a  Reply 

A  grand  jury  in  Georgia  re¬ 
quested  the  resignation  of  the 
solicitor-general  of  the  state 
for  his  conduct  of  a  murder 
prosecution  and  the  commuta¬ 
tion  to  life  imprisonment  by 
the  State  Board  of  Pardons 
and  Paroles  of  the  death  sen¬ 
tence  which  had  been  imposed 
upon  conviction. 

The  Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph 
in  February,  1953,  carried  the 
story  of  an  interview  with  Ben¬ 
jamin  B.  Garland,  this  solicitor- 
general.  “Garland  blasted  the 
entire  investigation  from  his 


“This  statement  (about  being 
held  in  contempt)  in  this  re¬ 
gard,”  commented  the  court,  ‘'is 
analogous  to  the  reply  of  a  lit¬ 
tle  boy  to  a  suggestion  by  a 
companion  that  he.  the  boy,  do 
something  that  he  knew  was 
wrong — ‘I  can’t  do  that  because 
my  mother  will  whip  me  when  I 
get  home’ — a  confession  of  what 
he  knew  he  would  deserve  and 
not  that  he  would  be  punished 
without  cause  by  his  mother  or 
that  she  was  cruel.  It  is  not 
libelous  to  charge  a  person  with 
a  thing  which  he  may  legally 
and  properly  do.” 


Jefferson,  City,  Ma 

From  202  a  year  ago  the 
number  of  Negro  newspapen 
operating  in  the  United  Stata 
has  dropped  to  190,  according 
to  the  annual  count  by  the 
Lincoln  University  School  of 
Journalism.  One  is  a  daily, 
four  are  semi-weekly,  three  K- 
weekly,  and  182  weekly. 

The  compilation  lists  papers 
for  32  states,  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  Alaska.  Ala¬ 
bama  leads  with  16,  three  less 
than  it  had  at  the  start  of 
1954. 

Three  newspapers  which  be¬ 
gan  and  expir^  during  the 
year  came  during  a  publishing 
venture  by  Eugene  M.  Gamer. 
He  started  with  the  Sun  at 
Memphis  in  April,  then  sh 
months  later,  another  Sun  at 
St.  Louis,  and  finally,  closing 
out  the  year,  with  a  Poet  at 
Baton  Rouge,  La.  All  came  to 
a  quick  death. 

The  theme  topic  of  the  mid¬ 
winter  work-shop  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association,  January  27-29  it 
Hampton,  Va.,  will  be:  "The 
Negro  Press  in  a  Desegregated 
Society.” 


Not  Quite  a  Billion 

Washington 


Law  Asked  to  Limit 
‘Honest  Mistake’  Award 


Knoxville 


LINOTYPE 

COMET 


A  law  to  mitigate  damages 
in  “honest  mistake  libel  bills” 
is  one  of  three  items  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  as  part  of  the  legislative 
program  of  the  Tennessee 
Press  Association. 


Total  income  of  radio  and 
television  stations  in  1953,  is 
reported  to  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission,  fell 
just  short  of  a  billion  dollars— 
$908,000,000.  Radio,  up  1?6 
from  1952,  accounted  for  $475J 
million  while  TV,  up  33%, 
ported  revenue  of  $432.7.  ■ 
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Margenihalar  Linotyp*  Company 
29  Ryarton  Strtal,  Brooklyn  5,  N.Y. 
LEADERSHIP  THROUGH  RESEARCH 


Carl  A.  Jones,  TPA  legisla¬ 
tive  chairman,  publisher  of  the 
Johnston  City  Press-Chronicle 
said  the  other  bills  would  re¬ 
quire  newspaper  publication  of 
i  intention  to  foreclose  on  chat- 
I  tel  mortgages  and  conditional 
sale  contracts  involving  proper- 
I  ty  valued  at  $200  or  more,  and 
!  newspaper  publication  of  com- 
j  plete  identification  of  incorpo¬ 
rators  of  new  corporations. 

The  “honest  mistake  libel 
bill”  would  eliminate  punitive 
damages  where  “good  faith  and 
honest  mistakes  are  present.” 
It  would  apply  to  publishers 
and  broadcast  stations. 


Best  Weekly  Editorial 

Vancouver,  B.  C. 


The  trophy  for  excellence  in 
editorial  writing  in  a  weekly 
newspaper  of  Canada  was 
awarded  to  the  Wilkie  (Sask.) 
Press  for  a  discussion  of  the 
relative  merits  of  life  in  a  coun¬ 
try  town  and  a  big  city. 


Kid  Stuff  Revived 

Cincinnati 
Robert  F.  Schulkers,  of  tlw 
Enquirer’s  library  staff,  has  K- 
published  in  book  form  some  of 
his  “Sekatary  Hawkins”  short 
stories  which  were  popular  in 
that  paper  30  years  ago. 
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LONDON  LETTER 


Psychiatrists  Study 
Letters  of  Lovelorn 


By  Bethami  Prohst 

Letters  sent  to  British  ad¬ 
visers  to  the  lovelorn  and  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines  in  gen¬ 
eral  are  being  analyzed  in  a 
project  financed  by  the  Nuf¬ 
field  Foundation. 

The  Foundation  has  granted 
£750  ($2100)  to  a  psychiatrist, 
a  psychiatric  social  worker  and 
a  statistician  so  they  can  cata¬ 
logue  letters  from  some  of  the 
more  than  300,000  people  who 
turn  for  help  to  publications. 

In  explaining  the  grant,  the 
Foundation  noted  that:  “The 
number  of  people  availing 
themselves  of  this  anonymous 
source  of  help  may  be  a  signifi¬ 
cant  symptom  of  the  social 
isolation  from  which  contem¬ 
porary  society  is  said  to  suf¬ 
fer.  There  is  relatively  little 
information  about  the  minor 
psychological  problems  which 
beset  large  numbers  of  ordi¬ 
nary  people,  or  about  the  jour¬ 
nalistic  advice-services  to  which 
they  turn.” 

The  investigators  will  class¬ 
ify  the  nature,  source  and  fre¬ 
quency  of  the  letter-writers’ 
problems  and  compare  them 
with  the  range  of  problems 
dealt  with  by  established  social 
agencies.  They  will  also  make 
Bote.^  on  the  literacy  revealed 
in  the  letters. 

According  to  the  Foundation, 
a  preliminary  survey — the  com¬ 
plete  survey  is  expected  to 
take  18  months — reveals  that 
many  of  those  who  turn  to 
newspapers  are  beset  by  prob¬ 
lems  which  could  be  referred 
to  “more  orthodox  social  agen¬ 
cies.” 

The  Foundation  was  set  up 
with  a  capital  fund  of  £10,000,- 
OOO  ($28,000,000)  in  1943  by 
Lord  Nuffield,  the  former 
William  Morris,  honorary  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  British  Motor 
Corporation,  manufacturers  of 
Austin  and  Morris  cars. 

*  *  * 

Two  provincial  newspapers, 
Cheltenham  Chronicle  and 
Swindon  Evening  Advertiser, 
have  begun  carrying  weekly 
columns  by  American  Air 
Force  men  at  the  3919th  Air 
Base  Group  at  F  a  i  r  f  o  r  d, 
Gloucester.  The  columns  de- 
•cribe  daily  life  on  and  off  the 
base. 


The  cost  of  newsprint  went 
up  again  on  Jan.  2  to  £54.10.0 
($152.60)  a  ton.  This  increase 
of  $4.20  a  ton  is  due  to  higher 
prices  for  both  Scandinavian 
and  domestic  newsprint. 

«  *  * 

The  “underpup  in  the  battle 
for  young  readers,  the  Junior 
Express,  is  “trying  all  sorts  of 
things” — as  Editor  John  Mus- 
grave-Wood  told  E&P  —  to 


catch  up  with  and  pass  the 
Junior  Mirror. 

It  now  reaches  the  news 
stands  24  hours  earlier  and, 
more  important,  a  day  before 
the  Junior  Mirror.  On  Feb.  1, 
it  will  switch  from  letter-press 
to  two-color  gravure.  This  is  the 
first  time  a  Beaverbrook  pa¬ 
per  has  used  this  porcess. 

At  last  report,  the  Junior 
Express  was  selling  about  500,- 
000  copies  to  the  Junior  Mir¬ 
ror’s  800,000.  Both  papers  cost 
two  pence  (2  cents). 

*  *  V 

The  Mirror  group,  has  other 
new  papers  to  wori-y  about. 
The  first  issue  of  the  IVomaw’s 
Sunday  Mirror  will  appear 
Jan.  30. 

In  a  front  page  announce¬ 
ment  to  everyone  of  Britain’s 


20,000,000  women,”  the  Daily 
Mirror  said  the  20-page  issue 
will  include  “the  latest  in  knit¬ 
ting  and  dress  patterns  .  .  .  the 
latest  gossip;  facinating  true 
life  stories;  pages  of  invaluable 
advice  .  .  .  fiction  by  the  world’s 
top  writers,  including  gripping 
romantic  serials.”  It  wrill  also 
have  a  “twinkle  in  its  eye— even 
the  models  in  its  fashion 
photographs  will  not  be  afraid 
to  smile  sometimes.” 

The  announcement  promised 
to  champion  women’s  causes. 

• 

Adds  P.M.  Edition 

Oregon  City,  Ore. 

The  Enterprise-Courier,  a 
Tuesday-Saturday  morning  pa¬ 
per,  has  added  a  Blue  Streak 
afternoon  edition  which  will  be 
published  Monday-Friday. 
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These  two  great  newspapers  tell  and 
sell  over  90%  of  the  billion  dollar  Son 
Diego  market  —  offering  the  lowest 
per-impression  cost  of  any  medio. 
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News,  Photo  Contests 
Listed  For  New  Year 


Contests  for  newspapers  and 
newsmen  will  offer  many  prizes 
of  cash  or  honors  in  1955. 

Editor  &  Publisher  already 
has  received  information  as  to 
the  rules  and  regulations  and 
dates  for  the  following  contests 
and  scores  of  others  will  be  an¬ 
nounced  later: 

Pulitzer  Prizes 

Deadline  for  entries  for  the 
1955  Pulitzer  Prizes  is  Feb.  1. 
Awards  will  be  for  achieve¬ 
ments  accomplished  during  the 
calendar  year  1954.  Nomina¬ 
ting  blanks  may  be  obtained 
on  request  from  the  Secretary. 
Advisory  Board  on  the  Pulitzer 
Prizes,  518  Journalism,  Colum¬ 
bia  University,  New  York  27, 
N.  Y. 

Nominations  may  be  made  by 
any  individual.  While  many 
newspapers  make  nominations 
of  particular  staff  members  or 
achievements,  other  nomina¬ 
tions  frequently  are  made  by 
newspaper  readers.  Clear  con¬ 
cise  exhibits  are  necessary. 
There  is  no  limitation  on  size, 
except  in  the  cases  of  editorials 
and  cartoons.  Each  exhibit  in 
these  categories  should  be  lim¬ 
ited  to  12  editorials  or  cartoons 
for  each  nominee  except  in  un¬ 
usual  circum.stances.  Where 
possible  a  particular  editorial 
or  cartoon  should  be  marked  as 
the  best  one. 

The  eight  awards  are:  For 
disinterested  and  meritorious 
public  service  rendered  by  a 
U.  S.  daily  or  weekly  news¬ 
paper,  a  gold  medal;  local  re¬ 
porting  under  pressure  of  edi¬ 
tion  time,  $1,000;  local  report¬ 
ing  without  time  pressure, 
$1,000;  reporting  on  national 
affairs,  $1,000 ;  reporting  on  in¬ 
ternational  affairs,  $1,000;  edi¬ 
torial  writing,  $1,000;  cartoon¬ 


ist’s  work,  $1,000;  news  photo¬ 
graphy,  $1,000. 

Political  Science 

The  American  Political 
Science  Association  will  provide 
internships  in  government  for 
five  newsmen  and  five  teachers 
of  political  science,  with  $4,000 
grants  to  each  and  nine  months 
of  association  with  a  Congres¬ 
sional  office.  The  internships 
are  designed  for  men  and  wom¬ 
en  between  the  ages  of  25  and 
30  years  who  demonstrate  they 
have  had  sufficient  graduate 
work,  teaching  experience,  or 
newspaper  background  to  han¬ 
dle  responsible  work  in  Congres¬ 
sional  staff  positions. 

Applications  must  be  made 
to  the  APSA,  1785  Massachu¬ 
setts  Ave.,  N.  W.  Washington 
6,  D.  C.,  by  Feb.  1  and  the  se¬ 
lections  will  be  announced  in 
April. 

American  Heart 

The  deadline  for  submission 
of  entries  for  the  third  annual 
Howard  W.  Blakeslee  awards 
of  the  American  Heart  Associa¬ 
tion  has  been  extended  to  May 
1.  Materials  must  have  been 
published  between  Jan.  1,  1954, 
and  March  1,  1955.  Entry 
blanks  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Chairman,  Managing  Com¬ 
mittee,  Howard  W.  Blakeslee 
Awards,  American  Heart  As¬ 
sociation,  44  East  23rd  St.,  New 
York  10,  N.  Y. 

The  awards  pay  tribute  to  the 
late  Howard  W.  Blakeslee, 
science  editor  of  the  Associated 
Press  and  founder  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Science 
Writers. 

Purpose  of  the  awards,  which 
cany  a  minimum  of  $500  each, 
is  to  recognize  those  who  by 
their  “creative  efforts  in  any 


Modern  Press  Drives 
Controllers,  Accessories 
Newspaper  Conveyors 

The  World's  Standard 
for  Safety  and  Dependability 

Milwaukee  1,  Wisconsin 


medium  of  mass  communication 
are  judged  to  have  contributed 
most  to  public  understanding  of 
progress  is  research,  and  in  the 
prevention,  care,  and  treatment 
of  heart  and  circulatory  diseas¬ 
es.” 

Heytcood  Broun 

The  Heywood  Broun  Award 
— $500  in  cash  and  an  American 
Newspaper  Guild  citation — will 
be  given  for  outstansing  jour¬ 
nalistic  work  in  1954  “in  the 
spirit  of  Heywood  Broun.”  Eli¬ 
gible  are  employes  in  the 
Guild’s  jurisdiction  on  news¬ 
papers,  news  services,  news  and 
feature  magazines  and  radio 
and  TV  stations,  whether  they 
are  members  of  the  Guild  or 
not. 

Deadline  for  entries  is  Feb. 
1.  Entries  should  be  sent  to 
the  Heywood  Broun  Award 
Committee,  American  News¬ 
paper  Guild,  99  University 
Place,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 

Fire  Underwriters 

The  National  Board  of  Fire 
Underwriters  has  invited  the 
press  and  radio-TV  to  take 
part  in  its  Gold  Medal  Awards 
of  1954  “for  outstanding  public 
service  in  fire  prevention  and 
fire  safety,”  The  awards  con¬ 
sist  of  a  gold  medal  or  $500  in 
cash,  at  the  recipient’s  option. 

To  support  a  nomination,  a 
scrapbook  of  clippings,  letters, 
photographs,  recordings  or 
other  material  relating  to 
1954’s  fire  prevention  and  safe¬ 
ty  activities  should  be  mailed 
by  Feb.  14  to  the  National 
Board  of  Fire  Underwriters, 
85  John  Street,  New  York  38, 
N.  Y. 

Hillman  Foundation 

The  Sidney  Hillman  Founda¬ 
tion,  established  in  memory  of 
the  late  president  of  the  Amal¬ 
gamated  Clothing  Workers  of 
America,  CIO,  will  award 
prizes  of  $500  each  in  journal¬ 
ism,  radio,  drama,  fiction  and 
related  fields  for  work  appear¬ 
ing  in  1954  contributing  “to 
the  protection  of  individual 
civil  liberties,  improved  race 
relations,  a  strengthened  labor 
movement,  the  advancement  of 
social  welfare  and  economic 
security,  greater  world  under¬ 
standing. 

Entries  should  be  submitted 
by  Feb.  1  to  the  Sidney  Hillman 
Foundation,  Inc.,  15  Union 
Square,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 

Polk  Memorial 

Seven  categories  have  been 
set  up  for  the  seventh  annual 
George  Polk  Memorial  Awards 
of  Long  Island  University.  The 
listings  include  foreign,  na¬ 
tional,  metropolitan  and  wire 


service  reporting,  communit; 
service,  news  photography,  dh 
tinctive  departments  or  pagei 

The  awards  are  made  ead 
year  “to  the  outstanding  jonr- 
nalists  in  the  metropolitan 
area  for  distinguished  reportiot 
in  the  spirit  of  George  Polk* 
Mr.  Polk,  a  CBS  correspon¬ 
dent,  was  murdered  in  Greece 
in  1948.  The  awards  are  en¬ 
graved  gold  plaques. 

Stories  must  have  appeared 
in  1954.  Deadline  is  Feb.  L 
They  may  be  addressed  to  Prof. 
Theodore  E.  Kruglak,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Journalism,  Long  In¬ 
land  University,  385  Flatbush 
Ave.  Ext.,  Brooklyn  1.  N.  Y. 

Medical  Journalism 
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The  Albert  and  Mary  Lasker 
Foundation  has  announced  the 
sixth  annual  Albert  Lasker 
Medical  Journalism  Awards- 
$l,0r0  each,  silver  statuettes  of 
the  Winged  Victory  of  Samo- 
thrace,  symbolizing  victory 
over  death  and  disease,  and 
scrolls. 

All  newspaper  and  magazine 
writers  who  have  written  med¬ 
ical  or  health  articles  in  1954 
are  eligible.  Deadline  for  en- 1 
tries  is  Jan.  23.  Entries  should  ’ 
be  sent  to  the  Nieman  Founda¬ 
tion  for  Journalism,  44  Hol¬ 
yoke  House,  Cambridge  38 
Mass. 

E  &  P  News  Pictures 

Cash  prizes  of  $200,  $100  and 
$75  with  five  honorable  men¬ 
tions  at  $15  each  will  be  . 
awarded  by  Editor  &  Publisher 
for  the  best  spot  news  photo¬ 
graphs  made  by  newspaper  or 
news  service  employes  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  1954. 

Pictures  must  be  submitted 
by  Feb.  15  to  News  Picture 
Contest,  Editor  &  Publisher, 
1700  Times  Tower,  New  York 
36,  N.  Y. 
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Mergenthaler  Awards 


Cash  Mergenthaler  Awards 
of  $500  each  will  be  made  by 
the  Inter-American  Press  As¬ 
sociation  in  five  categories  for 
Latin- American  journalism: 

“1.  In  recognition  of  work 
done  by  a  newspaperman  on  be¬ 
half  of  freedom  of  the  press. 

“2.  In  recognition  of  meri- 
torius  public  service  on  behalf 
of  the  community  through  edi¬ 
torials  or  special  articles. 

“3.  In  recognition  of  meri¬ 
torious  public  service  achieved 
on  behalf  of  the  community 
through  the  medium  of  news  | 
writing  or  reporting. 

“4.  In  recognition  of  meri¬ 
torious  public  service  executed 
by  a  cartoonist,  whose  work  is 
well  drawn  and  is  of  benefit  to 

{Continued  on  Page  47) 
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Contests 

(Continued  from  page  46) 


the  community, 

“5.  In  recognition  of  meri¬ 
torious  work  done  by  a  photog¬ 
rapher  for  the  excellence  of 
one  or  more  press  photographs.” 

Nominations  should  be  sub¬ 
mitted  prior  to  March  15  to 
the  Inter-American  Press  As¬ 
sociation,  22  East  60th  St., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

News  of  Religion 
The  James  0.  Supple  Mem¬ 
orial  Award  of  $100  and  a 
certificate  will  be  awarded  by 
the  Religious  Newswriters  As¬ 
sociation  for  excellence  in  re¬ 
porting  the  news  of  religion  in 
the  secular  press  during  1954. 
Entries  should  be  mailed  to  - 
Doris  Gureau,  Religion  Editor, 
The  Hartford  Times,  10  Pros-  I 
pect  St,  Hartford  1,  Conn.  } 

IS etcs paper  Promotion 
The  Editor  &  Pubusher  1954 
Promotion  Contest  offers 
bronze  plaques  in  eight  classi¬ 
fications:  Series  of  six  or  more 
advertisements  designed  to  ob¬ 
tain  newspaper  advertising;  di¬ 
rect  mail  promotion  piece; 
sales  presentation  designed  to 
obtain  national  advertising; 
presentation  designed  to  pro¬ 
mote  local  advertising;  cam¬ 
paign  to  promote  classified  ad¬ 
vertising;  package  presenta¬ 
tion  of  promotion  embracing 
local  and  national  advertising, 
circulation,  classified  and  pub¬ 
lic  relations,  limited  to  50,000 
or  less  circulation;  circulation 
promotion;  community  service. 

Contest  is  open  to  all  daily 
newspapers  of  the  U.  S.  and 
Canada.  Entries  should  be  sent 
to  Promotion  Contest  Editor, 
Editor  &  Publisher,  1700 
Times  Tower,  New  York  36, 
N.  Y.  by  Feb.  15, 

Press  Photographers 

Entries  for  the  12th  annual 
competition  and  exhibition  for 
press  photographers  of  America, 
jointly  sponsored  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Photographers  As¬ 
sociation  and  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,  must  be  sent  l:y 
March  25  to:  National  Press 
Photographers  Association  com¬ 
petition,  Encyclopaedia  Britan¬ 
nica,  425  N.  Michigan  Ave., 
Chicago  11,  Ill. 

Entry  forms  may  be  obtained 
from  the  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
petition,  Tony  Spina,  chief 
photographer,  Detroit  Free 
Press,  Detroit  26,  Mich.  There 
are  14  classes  of  competition. 
The  prizes  will  be  plaques  and 
medallions  and  sets  of  Encyclo¬ 
paedia  Britannica. 


Rice  Fellowship 

Applicants  for  the  1955-56 
Grantland  Rice  Fellowship 
should  write  to  the  Director  of 
University  Admissions,  Colum¬ 
bia  University,  New  York  27, 
N.  Y. 

The  $1,500  Fellowship  for  a 
year’s  study  at  Columbia’s 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism, 
is  awarded  to  a  student  primar¬ 
ily  interested  in  sports  cover¬ 
age.  Candidates  are  nominated 
by  the  Faculty  of  Journalism, 
then  screened  by  an  advisory 
committee  consisting  of  Bill 
Co  rum.  New  York  Joumal- 
Ameriean  sports  columnist; 
Ralph  McGill  editor  of  the  At¬ 
lantic  Constitution,  and  John 
Kieran,  sports  authority. 


AU  Tax  Refund  Data 
Ruled  Confidential 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Attorney  General  Frank  F. 
Truscott,  defeated  in  his  bid 
for  election  as  lieutenant  gov¬ 
ernor  on  the  Republican  ticket, 
has  ruled  in  a  formal  opinion 
that  all  tax  refunds  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  are  “confidential”  and 
cannot  be  released  to  the  press. 

'The  status  of  the  tax  refund 
information  was  a  campaign 
issue  in  the  fall  election  which 
resulted  in  a  turnover  of  ad¬ 
ministrations  from  Republican 
to  Democratic.  Gov.  -  elect 
George  M.  Leader  has  declared 
he  will  attempt  to  make  the  in¬ 
formation  public. 

Mr.  Truscott  upheld  an  earli¬ 
er  informal  opinion  of  his  de¬ 
partment  in  ruling  that  the  tax 


refund  information  could  not 
be  given  to  the  press  under  the 
provisions  of  the  state  fiscal 
code. 

He  said  “the  names  of  tax¬ 
payers  and  amounts  granted  to 
them  by  the  Board  on  refund 
or  review  are  confidential  in¬ 
formation.”  ' 

Fashion  Writer  Signed 

Dallas,  Tex. 

The  Dallas  Morning  News  has 
signed  up  Jeanne  Burr  (Mrs. 
Donald  D.  Burr  of  New  York) 
to  write  a  series  of  Sunday 
fashion  features.  She  is  a  one¬ 
time  fashion  model  and  she  has 
studied  fashion  merchandising. 
Her  husband,  a  former  naval 
aviator,  is  vicepresident  of  a 
cosmetic  concern. 
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5  Gold  Coast! 

it  Major  airlines  report  31% 
increase  in  traffic. 

'A  More  than  2  million  visitors 
are  jamming  the  lush  Gold 
Coast  area  this  winter  alone! 


it  You  can  blanket  tourists  and 
residents  alike  in  this  bil¬ 
lion-plus  market  thru  the 
low-cost  coverage  of  The 
Miami  Herald. 

See  your  SB&F  man  today. 


illiaini  Herald 


JOHN  S.  KNIOHT.  Pybliih.r 
STOIT.  NOOKS  a  FINLIT.  N«f;en*l  Ript. 
A«:ii<««d  SUtiom  —  WQAM.  WQAM.KM 


The  Miami  Heraid  ALOIVE  seiia  the  Greater  Miami  Market 
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The  Case  for  Book, 
Music  and  Art  Pages 


By  John  U.  Vosbiirgh 


Miami  Beach,  Fla. 


One  of  the  interesting  ses¬ 
sions  at  the  recent  convention 
of  the  American  Association  of 
Sunday  Editors  here  was  the 
discussion  on  book,  music  and 
art  pages. 

Long  the  target  of  front  office 
profit  and  loss  analysts  and 
other  financial  field  marshals 
armed  with  adding  machines, 
some  book  and  art  pages  lead  a 
precarious  existence. 

I  might  add,  however,  that 
that  is  not  the  case  on  the 
Miami  Herald  where  every  en¬ 
couragement  is  given  the  book 
and  arts  pages  which  I  hap¬ 
pen  to  make  up. 

Apparently  also  it  is  not  the 
case  on  the  Birmingham  (Ala.) 
News,  whose  Sunday  editor, 
James  Couey,  led  the  conven¬ 
tion  discussion. 


Readership  Raised 
Mr.  Couey  disclosed  that  im¬ 
provements  had  raised  his  book 
page  readership  from  6  to  39% 
and,  for  the  music  and  arts 
page,  9  to  31%.  At  least,  that 
percentage  of  readers  read 
something  on  these  pages. 

He  credited  the  increase  in 
interest  largely  to  imaginative 
make-up,  feature  stories  and 
liberal  use  of  art.  Carrying  the 
cross-word  puzzle  on  the  book 
page  was  also  doubtlessly  a 
factor,  he  conceded. 

The  complaint  often  heard 
against  these  pages  is  that  they 
don’t  carry  their  weight  in  ad¬ 
vertising.  That  the  worth  of  a 
book  page  can  be  evaluated  in 
dollars  and  cents  is,  of  course, 
a  faulty  premise  because  it 
singles  out  one  portion  of  the 


NEWSPAPER 
Nominations  Invited 
Deadline  Feb.  I,  1955 
Send  entriee  to: 

Victor  E.  Bluedorn,  Director 
Si9ma  Delta  Chi 
35  E.  Wader  Dr.,  Chicago  I. 

Additional  detail*  on  requeat 


paper’s  content  and  balances  it 
against  tangible  advertising 
revenue.  If  that  can  be  done 
with  the  book  page  it  can 
be  done  also  with  many  other 
categories.  Indeed,  if  you  elim¬ 
inate  a  book  page  because  it 
doesn’t  pay  its  way,  why  not 
cut  out  obituaries  or  comics? 

It  is  true  that  the  book  pub¬ 
lishers  do  not  advertise  within 
deserving  and  well-read  book 
sections.  However,  some  pa¬ 
pers  have  done  well  when  their 
advertising  staffs  really  gfot  on 
the  ball  and  pushed  for  book 
page  ads.  Cary  Robertson  of 
the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- 
Journal  told  of  one  intensive 
campaign  that  brought  the  ads 
rolling  in  to  his  book  page. 

But  the  importance  of  a  book 
page — and  of  a  music  and  arts 
page,  too — rests  on  even  strong¬ 
er  ground — the  responsibility  of 
a  new.spaper  to  keep  the  citi- 
zeni-y  aware  of  cultural  ad¬ 
vances  and  activities. 

The  argument  is  simply  this; 
If  a  paper  can  run  column 
after  column  daily  of  horse  race 
and  dog  race  entries  and  re¬ 
sults,  if  it  can  devote  page 
after  page  daily  to  comics,  crime 
and  violence,  if  it  can  play  a 
sordid  murder  trial,  and  use 
entire  sections  of  an  edition  to 
the  carrying-ons  of  a  legion 
or  lodge  convention,  then  it  can 
devote  a  page  a  week  to  man¬ 
kind’s  literary  expression  and 
another  to  music  and  arts. 

I  am  not  saying  necessarily 
that  space  should  not  be  util¬ 
ized  for  murder  trials  and  lodge 
conventions.  My  point  merely 
is  that  a  paper  also  has  a 
cultural  responsibility. 

Television  surely  cannot  pro¬ 
vide  adequate  coverage  of  books 
and  music  and  art  activities. 
But  the  newspapers  can.  If 
they  recognize  it,  they  have  a 
golden  opportunity  to  be  of 
seiwice  with  attractive  pages  in 
these  fields.  And  the  circula¬ 
tion  and  advertising  depart¬ 
ments  may  eventually  be  sur¬ 
prised  too. 


Calif.  Daily’s 
Home  Section 


Wins  Award 


LIFE  OF  REILLY  reaches  its  74th 
milestone  and  Jimmy  Reilly,  dean 
ot  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  copy- 
boys,  hands  a  piece  of  his  birth¬ 
day  cake  to  Food  Editor  Veronica 
Volpe.  Jimmy  has  worked  for 
the  P-G  and  its  predecessors 
more  than  30  years. 


Patron  a  Scholar 


And  a  Gentleman 


Washington 


The  Feast  of  Saint  Francis 
de  Sales,  the  newspaperman’s 
saint,  will  be  observed  Jan.  29, 
and  the  National  Catholic  News 
Service  is  .sending  this  back¬ 
ground  material  to  newspapers: 
“Known  as  the  ‘Gentleman 
Saint,’  he  is  called  the  patron 
of  newspapermen  and  writers 
because  he  had  a  clarity  of  style 
that  even  today  reads  like  mod¬ 
em  writing. 

“Already  admitted  to  the  bar, 
he  was  about  to  be  appointed  a 
senator  when  he  decided  to  be¬ 
come  a  priest.  He  was  26  when 
ordained.  He  established  many 
religious  groups  and  became 
Bishop  of  Geneva.  He  was  bom 
in  1567,  died  in  1612.’’ 


Chicago 

The  prodigious  National 
Home  Week  edition  of  a  daily 
in  the  under-20,0()0  circulation 
class  received  top  honors  in 
the  contest  conducted  by  the 
National  Association  of  Home 
Builders. 

The  winner  was  the  .Son 
Rafael  (Calif.)  Independent- 
Journal,  with  a  home  presenta¬ 
tion  comprising  88  tabloid  and  > 
eight  full-size  pages.  The  full- 
size  portion  included  a  color 
cover  that  provided  a  wrapper 
for  the  three-section  tabloid  and 
for  the  regular  edition. 

The  National  Home  Week 
edition  has  become  the  greatest 
of  10  annual  promotions  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  only  daily  in 
Marin  County,  just  north  of 
San  Francisco.  It  has  appeared 
annually  since  1950  and  was 
preceded  by  similar  editions  for 
several  years  before  the  con¬ 
test. 

Built  to  Fit  Need 


School  Board  Agendas 
Will  Be  Released 


Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 


Less  than  a  month  after  the 
Free  Press  reported  agendas  of 
school  board  meetings  were  not 
being  made  available  for  ad¬ 
vance  publication,  the  board  has 
agreed  to  release  them  from 
now  on. 

The  board’s  president  has  as¬ 
sured  repo  lie rs  that  the  “only 
matter”  which  would  be  dis¬ 
cussed  behind  closed  doors 
would  be  purchase  of  building 
sites. 


I  Heads  Press  Gallery 
I  Montreal 

j  Denys  Pare,  Ottawa  corre- 
1  spondent  of  L' Action  Cath- 
j  olique,  was  elected  president  of 
j  the  Parliamentary  Press  Gal¬ 
lery.  He  succeeds  Norman 
I  Campbell,  Toronto  Telegram, 


“We  began  this  edition  be¬ 
cause  we  felt  that  here  in 
Marin  County  the  home  build¬ 
ing  industry  needed  to  tell  the 
story  of  what  had  been  accom¬ 
plished  each  year.  This  we  have 
endeavored  to  do  through  pic¬ 
tures  and  editorial  content,” 
explained  Roy  A.  Brown,  pub¬ 
lisher. 

The  news  and  photo  presen¬ 
tation  was  under  the  supervi¬ 
sion  of  Jack  Craemer,  man¬ 
aging  editor. 

Jack  Weese,  advertising 
manager,  and  Wishard  Brown, 
business  manager,  came  here 
to  receive  the  award  on  behalf 
of  the  I-J. 

The  4,860  inches  of  advertis¬ 
ing  represented  a  20%  increase 
from  the  1953  edition. 


Cop’s  Newscast  Out 

Washington 
Nearby  Montgomery  County, 
Maryland,  has  rejected  a  plan 
under  which  a  county-paid 
policeman  would  prepare  a 
sponsored  daily  broadcast  of 
police  news. 


Dailies,  Staffs  Cited 
For  Phenix  City  Service 
Birmingham,  Ala. 

Two  Birmingham  newspapers 
and  34  members  of  their  staffs 
have  been  presented  the  Ala¬ 
bama  State  Military  Depart¬ 
ment’s  civilian  awards  for  ef¬ 
fective,  courageous  reporting  of 
the  Phenix  City  scandal.  Ce^ 
tihcates  of  appreciation  were 
presented  to  the  Birminghan 
News  and  the  Post-Herald  by 
Adj.  Gen.  Walter  J.  Hanna. 
Gold  Civil  Disturbance  Medals 
were  presented  to  the  news¬ 
paper  staff  members. 
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Appeal  Made 
In  Behalf  of 
Jailed  Writer 


Senator  Pledges 
To  Help  Newsmen 


‘Overzealous’ 


Rome 


Stampa  Estera,  the  Foreign 
Press  Club  of  Italy,  is  making 
an  effort  to  gain  the  release 
from  prison  of  Turkish  opposi¬ 
tion  journalists.  George  Weller, 
Chicago  Daily  News,  is  presi¬ 
dent. 

The  governing  board  of  the 
Club,  embracing  212  journal¬ 
ists  of  31  nationalities,  address¬ 
ed  a  message  to  President  Celal 
Bayer  of  Turkey  in  regard  to 
more  than  20  Turkish  journal¬ 
ists  who  are  under  fine,  have 
been  tried  or  are  serving  terms. 

“We  invite  your  solicitude 
particularly  to  those  in  prison, 
especially  Hussein  Yalcin,  a 
loyal  observer  and  internation¬ 
ally  respected  newspaperman, 
who  at  the  age  of  nearly  80 
is  serving  a  26  months  sen¬ 
tence,”  the  message  said. 

Husseyen  Cahit  Yalcin,  a 
member  of  the  Republican  Peo¬ 
ple’s  Party,  was  tried  by  a 
court  composed  of  judges  who 
are  not  only  nominated  by,  but 
can  also  be  recalled  by,  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  He  got  26  months  for 
an  offense  against  the  authority 
of  the  prime  minister  and 
I  other  members  of  the  cabinet. 

The  entire  issue  arose  during 
the  pre-election  campaign  last 
April.  In  one  of  his  speeches. 
Prime  Minister  Menderes  ac¬ 
cused  Yalcin  of  preparing  him¬ 
self  a  home  abroad  in  case 
economic  depression  should  hit 
Turkey.  Yalcin  took  up  the 
challenge  and  wrote  in  his  edi¬ 
torial  the  next  day  that  the 
Prime  Minister  was  a  liar. 


Washington 

Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey 
has  sent  to  Washington  cor¬ 
respondents,  copies  of  his  New 
Year’s  Resolution  to  continue 
on  cooperative  terms  with  press 
and  other  media.  It  reads: 

“Believing  firmly  in  the  im¬ 
portance  of  an  informed  people 
to  make  democracy  effective 
and  recognizing  the  role  of  all 
news  media  in  keeping  the  pub¬ 
lic  informed,  as  one  United 
States  Senator  I  shall: 

“1.  Endeavor  to  cooperate 
whenever  and  wherever  pos¬ 
sible  with  news  correspondents 
and  reporters; 

“2.  Oppose  closed  committee 
sessions  and  hearings  except 
where  absolutely  necessary  in 
the  interests  of  national  sec¬ 
urity,  and  support  all  bonafide 
efforts  for  greater  access  of 
the  press  to  information  to 
which  the  public  is  entitled; 

“3.  Gear  my  own  office’s 
press  relations  operations  to  a 
service  concept  of  keeping  cor¬ 
respondents  fully  informed  of 
my  actions  and  views  on  public 


Reporter 
Escapes  Trial 


Newsmen  Seek 
More  Capitol  Space 


Washington 
On  the  day  (Jan.  17)  set  for 
trial,  the  Government  obtained 
dismissal  of  a  1952  indictment 
accusing  Ray 
Brennan,  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun-Timea 
reporter,  of  im- 


Death  Row  Report 
Provides  Feature 


San  Francisco 
A  woman’s  I’eport  on  San 
Quentin  Penitentiary’s  death 
row  provided  a  feature  that 
netted  both  readership  and  cir¬ 
culation  box  office  response,  re¬ 
ports  the  San  Francisco  News. 

Mary  Ellen  Leary,  recently 
named  an  associate  editor, 
penetrated  death  row,  talked 
with  prisoners  and  officials, 
and  wrote  the  series. 


Nevada  Daily  Appeals 
From  $25,000  Verdict 
Las  Vegas,  Nev. 

Defense  attorneys  in  a  twice- 
tried  libel  suit  have  announced 
intention  to  appeal  a  $25,000 
award  to  former  Nevada  Su¬ 
preme  Court  Justice  Charles 
Lee  Horsey. 

Attorneys  for  the  Laa  Vegas 
Review  Journal  and  the  Nevada 
Citizens  Committee  will  take  the 
case  before  the  Ninth  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  on  their  contention  that 
the  $25,000  award  by  a  jury 
last  October  was  excessive. 
Judge  Horsey  had  sued  for 
$328,000. 

The  suit  was  based  on  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  branding  the  judge 
“a  tool  of  labor  racketeers,” 
His  name  was  spelled  in  lower¬ 
case  letters.  Following  defeat  in 
the  election  he  moved  to  Santa 
Barbara,  Calif. 


Sports  Show  Profits 
Build  Dallas  Zoo 


Into  the  series  Miss  Leary — 
in  private  life  Mrs.  Arthur 
Sherry — poured  both  the  “tor¬ 
tured  words”  of  the  condemned 
*nd  the  observations  of  crim¬ 
inologists. 


Dallas 

The  Dallas  zoo  has  its  first 
giraffe,  bought  with  $3,000  do¬ 
nated  by  the  Dallas  News  from 
its  1954  Sports  and  Vacation 
Show.  This  is  the  zoo’s  third 
animal  bought  with  Sports 
Show  profits.  In  previous  years 
a  baby  elephant  and  a  pigmy 
hippopotamus  were  obtained. 


Brennan 


personating  a 
federal  employe 
to  obtain  infor¬ 
mation. 

The  indict¬ 
ment  was  dis- 
missed  b  y 
United  States 
District  Judge 
Henry  A.  Schweinhaut  on  mo¬ 
tion  of  William  A.  Paisley  of 
the  Justice  Department. 

Mr.  Paisley  referred  to  Mr. 
Brennan  as  “overzealous”  but 
said  the  case  did  not  involve 
“criminal  intent  as  we  ordin¬ 
arily  think  of  it.” 

Judge  Schweinhaut  asked 
whether  Mr.  Brennan  actually 
posed  as  a  Government  employe 
as  charged  in  the  indictment. 
Mr.  Paisley  replied  there  was 
“no  question  alwut  it,”  but  re¬ 
peated  that  the  Government 
did  not  feel  there  was  “criminal 
intent.” 

Without  further  comment. 
Judge  Schweinhaut  granted  the 
dismissal  motion. 

Mr.  Brennan  was  accused  of 
representing  himself  as  an  em¬ 
ploye  of  the  Senate  Crime  In¬ 
vestigating  Committee  in  order 
to  obtain  from  a  stenographic 
reporting  service  a  transcript 
of  testimony  at  a  committee 
hearing. 

The  testimony  had  been  given 
by  Capt.  Dan  Gilbert  of  the 
Chicago  Police  Department, 
Democratic  nominee  for  sheriff 
of  Cook  County  in  1950.  The 
Sun-Times  printed  his  testi¬ 
mony  on  Nov.  2  and  in  the  elec¬ 
tion  a  few  days  later  Captain 
Gilbert  was  defeated  by  almost 
400,000  votes  in  a  normally 
Democratic  county. 

The  Kefauver  committee  was 
investigating  reported  tie-ups 
between  gamblers,  hoodlums  and 
politicians  in  Chicago.  It  had 
described  Captain  Gilbert  as 
“the  world’s  richest  policeman.” 


Raleigh,  N.  C. 

North  Carolina  newsmen  from 
press,  radio  and  television  have 
formally  organized  the  Capitol 
News  Corps  in  preparation  for 
coverage  of  the  1955  General 
Assembly  session. 

Lynn  Nisbet,  special  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  North  Carolina 
Association  of  Afternoon  Dail¬ 
ies  who  has  been  named  chair¬ 
man  of  the  group,  said  discus¬ 
sions  have  centered  around  fa¬ 
cilities  needed  for  use  by  news- 


Mr.  Nisbet  said  the  problem 
of  finding  space  for  the  more 
than  50  expected  reporters  will 
be  acute  this  year,  especially 
with  the  use  of  television  cov¬ 
erage  for  the  first  time  in 
history.  The  group  voted  to 
ask  the  speaker  of  the  House 
to  reserve  the  downstairs  east 
wing  of  the  House  chamber  for 
use  by  newsmen. 

In  1953,  only  about  35  re¬ 
porters  covered  the  proceedings. 
The  number  of  reporters  cover¬ 
ing  the  once-every-two-year 
sessions  has  grown  constantly 
in  past  years. 


A  Hint 
To  All 

Mechanical  Foremen! 


AmpI*  Working  Spoco  it  A  Big 
Asset  to  Efficiency  in  the  operation 
of  your  department! 


Perhaps  you  have  surplus  equip¬ 
ment,  MeltinK  Furnaces,  Lino¬ 
type  machine.  Mat  Roller,  even 
press  units.  Machinery  that  you 
may  never  use — But — Which  does 
use  valuable  space  that  you  need. 


Floyd  Maxwell  Resigns 
Floyd  Maxwell,  manager  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  has  re¬ 
signed  his  post  because  of  ill 
health. 


How  About  Convincing  the  Boss 
that  it  should  be  sold — It  Can  be 
Sold  through  a 

CLASSIFIED  AD  IN 
EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER. 


Other  Paiiers  are  profiting— and  in 
2  ways':  Revenue  from  the  Sale 
AND  MORE  Working  Space. 


WRITE  -  WIRE  -  PHONE 
Your  Ad  To: 


Editor  A  Publisher  Classified  Dept. 
1700  Times  Tower, 

New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

BRyant  9-3052 
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THE  AMERICAN  DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  “is  most  pleased  with  our 
schedule  of  monthly  talks  to  the  nation’s  press  in  EDITOR  &  PUB- 
LISHEiR.  We  have  already  scheduled  another  year  of  messages  to 
the  press.” 
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This  is  typical  of  the  kind  of  helpful,  informative  copy  in  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER  that  AMERICAN  DAIRY  has  been  publishing  .  .  . 
further  evidence  that  the  best  way  to  tell  the  public  is  to  tell  the  press. 


Receiver  Scores  Sale 


Of  L.  A.  News  Assets 


Los  Angeles 


Publisher  Clinton  D.  McKin¬ 
non  probably  could  have  got 
nearly  four  times  as  much  for 
the  new-defunct  Daily  News  if 
he  had  not  hurriedly  sold  its 
major  assets  to  the  Times-Mir- 
ror  Co.,  the  receiver  for  the 
bankrupt  firm  reported  this 
week. 

Receiver  George  T.  Goggin 
confirmed  Editor  &  Publish¬ 
er’s  report  that  the  sale  of  the 
newspaper’s  name,  features, 
circulation  lists,  and  library 
last  Dec.  18  brought  $275,000. 

Mr.  Goggin  said  in  his  pre¬ 
liminary  report  filed  in  Federal 
Court  that  he  believed  the 
assets  of  the  paper  could  have 
brought  “a  sum  in  excess  of 
$1,000,000”  if  the  Times-Mir- 
ror  deal  had  not  been  made. 


On  Way  to  Profit 

He  said  the  paper  was  well 
on  its  way  toward  showing  a 
profit  when  its  major  assets 
were  sold.  He  blamed  “under 
financing  and  lack  of  good 
management  prior  to  1954”  for 
the  failure  of  the  paper. 

“Your  receiver  has  been  in¬ 
formed  and  believes  that  a 
greater  sum  could  be  realized 
in  the  administration  of  this 
estate  for  the  benefit  of  cred¬ 
itors  if  the  said  transaction  was 
not  consummated  with  the 
Times-Mirror  Co.  as  aforesaid, 
in  that  it  is  quite  feasible  that 
as  a  complete  packaged  deal 
and  as  a  going  concern  the 
assets  of  this  alleged  bankrupt 
as  above  referred  to  could  have 
brought  in  a  bankruptcy  pro¬ 
ceeding  on  a  free  and  clear  .sale 
a  sum  in  excess  of  $1,000,000,” 
he  said. 

Under  certain  circumstances 
in  bankruptcy  the  court  may 
void  any  disposition  of  assets 
of  a  bankrupt  firm  that  took 
place  at  any  time  90  days  prior 
to  bankruptcy.  Mr.  Goggin  did 
not,  however,  indicate  that  he 
plans  to  attack  the  Times-Mir¬ 
ror  sale. 


Seek  to  Recover  Fundis 


At  his  urging,  however. 
Referee  David  B.  Head  ordered 
Robert  L.  Smith,  former  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher,  to  show 
cause  why  he  should  not  be 
forced  to  return  to  the  com¬ 
pany  $39,000  in  accounts  re¬ 
ceivable.  These  had  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Mr.  Smith  shortly 
before  the  paper  was  suspended, 
Mr.  Goggin  said. 

He  said  he  was  studying  laws 
to  try  to  find  out  if  it  is  pos¬ 


sible  to  recover  funds  paid  by 
Mr.  McKinnon  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  after  the 
Times-Mirror  sale. 

Of  the  $275,000  received  in 
the  sale,  $181,984.73  was  paid 
to  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv¬ 
ice  to  cover  employe  withhold¬ 
ing  taxes.  The  Union  Bank  and 
Trust  Co.  was  paid  $82,085,  the 
Farmers  &  Merchants  National 
Bank  $1,980.27,  and  the  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Labor  Law  and  Enforce¬ 
ment  $8,949.49,  he  reported. 

Back  Wages  Paid 

The  Division  of  Labor  Law 
and  Enforcement  announced 
that  the  $8,949.49,  plus  other 
money  from  accounts  receiv¬ 
able  turned  over  to  them,  had 
enabled  the  division  to  pay 
back  wages  to  all  former  em¬ 
ployes. 

Payment  of  dismissal  pay, 
vacation  pay,  severance  pay 
and  other  pay  claims  will  have 
to  be  decided  in  bankruptcy 
court.  Labor  Commissioner  Ed¬ 
ward  P.  Park  said. 

Because  of  these  claims, 
which  Mr.  Park  .said  cannot  be 
.settled  in  less  than  a  year, 
former  employes  of  the  Daily 
News  are  being  forced  to  wait 
more  than  four  weeks  instead 
of  the  customary  one  before 
collecting  unemployment  in¬ 
surance. 

And  only  Gov.  Goodwin  J. 
Knight’s  countermanding  of  a 
previous  ruling  will  enable 
some  discharged  employes  to 
start  collecting  insurance  before 
waiting  six  months  or  more. 
Newspaper  Guild  .sources  .said. 

Under  previous  rulings,  dis¬ 
charged  employes  “eligible”  for 
severance  pay  may  not  receive 
unemployment  compensation  un¬ 
til  after  the  period  covered  by 
severance  pay  has  run  out. 
Many  Daily  News  employes 
filed  claims  for  more  than  26 
weeks  of  severance  pay. 

Governor  Knight  ordered  pay¬ 
ment  to  begin  after  the  period 
covered  by  claimed  vacation 
pay.  claimed  two  weeks’  notice, 
and  the  customary  waiting 
period. 

To  aid  hardship  cases  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  folding  of  the  pa¬ 
per  and  the  failure  of  former 
employes  to  obtain  unemploy¬ 
ment  compensation,  both  the 
Los  Angeles  Press  Club  and  the 
Los  Angeles  Newspaper  Guild 
have  set  up  welfare  funds  and 
have  a  total  of  nearly  $30,000 
to  be  made  available  to  needy 
former  newspaper  workers. 
Guild  and  Press  Club  officials 


estimated  that  about  $2,500  has 
been  given  out  so  far. 

In  his  preliminary  report, 
Mr.  Goggin  said  that  recover¬ 
able  assets  of  the  publishing 
company  were  about  $690,000. 

These  as.sets  consisted  of 
plant  and  equipment  valued  at 
$500,810  covered  by  a  mortgage 
to  the  Jefferson  Standard  L’fe 
Insurance  Co.  of  about  $335,000. 
Other  physical  assets  amount 
to  about  $40,000,  he  said. 

Of  the  accounts  receivable  of 
$300,000  only  about  $150,000 
seem  certain  of  payment,  he 
said.  As  of  Jan.  11  $40,503.60 
had  been  collected  and  placed  in 
trust,  he  said. 

Total  liabilities  are  “in  ex¬ 
cess  of  $2,000,000,”  and  will 
not  be  accurately  determined 
until  later,  he  .said. 

Mr.  Goggin  said  that  negotia¬ 
tions  have  begun  with  various 
persons  and  groups  for  the  out¬ 
right  sale  of  all  the  remaining 
physical  assets  of  the  publish¬ 
ing  company  and  that  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  piecemeal  sale  is  also 
being  explored. 


Alton  Cloud  Buys 
San  Bruno  Herald 


San  Bruno,  Calif. 
W.  C.  Taylor  has  announced 
the  sale  of  the  Son  Bruno  Her¬ 
ald  to  Alton  I.  Cloud,  general 
manager,  Ludington  (Mich.) 
Daily  News.  The  transactioi 
was  handled  by  A.  W.  Stypei 
&  Co. 

The  Herald  is  affiliated  with 
the  Recorder  Shoppmg  News. 

Mr.  Cloud,  a  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Michigan  League  of 
Home  Owned  Dailies,  has  been 
with  the  Michigan  daily  since 
1930,  and  has  been  business  and 
general  manager  there  since 
1944. 


Emeritus  Title  Given 
To  Correspondent 

Memphis,  Tenn. 


D.  E.  Alford,  news  editor, 
and  Howard  Jacob,  have  pur¬ 
chased  the  semi-weekly  Dumas 
(Tex.)  .Moore  County  News 
from  Cecil  Baer,  W.  R.  Ruth¬ 
erford  and  Mrs.  Margaret 
Rutherford.  Mr.  Rutherford, 
operational  head  of  the  News 
since  1937,  is  opening  an  in- 
v’estment  securities  office  in 
Dumas. 


C.  H.  “Charlie”  Harris  of 
Canton,  Miss.,  who  has  been  a 
correspondent  for  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal  since  1906.  was 
appointed  correspondent  emer¬ 
itus  for  a  Christmas  present. 

Charlie’s  ’’Psignation  as  cor¬ 
respondent  has  not  been  ac¬ 
cepted — instead  as  correspon¬ 
dent  emeritus  he  will  write 
stories  only  when  he  chooses 
and  will  he  e-’v^n  no  assign¬ 
ments.  Foe  th"  >em"inder  of 
his  life  the  Commercial  Apn^al 
will  be  delivered  to  his  hom“. 

Charlie,  now  71.  recently  sold 
his  Madisov  County  Herald  to 
Curtis  H.  Mullen. 


John  Guion  and  Bob  Breeden, 
publishers  of  the  Paris  (Ark.) 
Express,  have  purchased  the 
Russellville  (Ark.)  Courier- 
Democrat  and  this  week  merged 
the  five-day-a-week  publication 
with  the  Russellville  Weekly  they 

Tribune.  Stock  in  the  Courier-  jj* 

Democrat,  which  also  publishes 
a  weekly  edition,  was  sold  by  — 
C.  E.  Palmer  of  the  Fayette¬ 
ville  Ark.  Democrat  Publish-  "K 

ing  Co.  The  Fayetteville  con- 
cern  owned  the  Courier-Demo-  itve 
crat  since  1951.  The  merged 
papers  are  to  be  published  un¬ 
der  a  Courier-Democrat  logo¬ 
type,  the  new  owners  said. 

Craig  Love.sy,  editor  of  the 
Weekly  Tribune,  was  named 
editor  of  the  Courier-Democrat 


^Miss  Perfect  Type* 

Richmond.  Va. 

Ellen  Whitehead,  who  won  the 
“Miss  Virginia”  title  last  year, 
was  honored  here  Jan.  17.  ns 
“Miss  Perfect  Type  of  1955.” 
She  received  a  miniature  Ben¬ 
jamin  Franklin  printing  press 
at  ceremonies  marking  Interna¬ 
tional  Printing  Week. 


Add  Drama  Column 

Long  Island’s  Newsday  is  en¬ 
tering  the  field  of  theatre  cri¬ 
ticism  for  the  first  time  with  a 
Friday  column  written  by 
George  Oppenheimer,  “On 
Stage.”  He  is  a  graduate  of 
Prof.  George  Baker’s  famous  47 
Workshop  at  Harvard  and  has 
been  active  in  the  theatre, 
movies  and  television. 


Harlan  Munelle,  legal  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Sayre,  Pa.,  and  asso¬ 
ciates,  publishers  of  the  Ocean 
City  (N.  J.)  Sentinel-Ledger 
and  Renovo  (Pa.)  Daily  Rec¬ 
ord,  have  purchased  the  Cope 
May  County  Gazette  from  Mrs. 
Burton  Smith  and  Mrs.  Dexter 
Bums,  widows  of  the  former 
co-publishers,  both  of  whom 
died  last  year.  The  Gazette, 
75  years  old  and  a  prize-win¬ 
ning  weekly,  is  published  in 
Cape  May  Court  House,  N.  J- 
Mrs.  Smith  remains  as  editor. 


K.  Gus  Smarey,  editor-pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Buttons  Bay 
(Mich.)  Courier  for  the  past 
39  years,  sold  his  newspaper 
this  week  to  George  Edmonds 
of  Leland,  Mich. 
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WINNER 

Four  National  Awards! 


"The  feature  Religious  Drawings  is  a  Hawmi  CArtoOI 

bright  light  in  this  presently  gloomy  '  . 

world.  I  have  been  pleased  to  see  the  CAtOO  IMtnra  REL 

readership  grow  so  rapidly.  It  can 
only  mean  that  it  is  meeting  a  real  lataivwa. 
need  among  our  people.” 

—John  Daly,  Anierican  FREEDOMS  FOUNDi 

Broadcasting  Company  — j - ~T - 

"Religious  Drawings  are  personally  “f**  ^*“000 

inspiring  to  me.  and  I  am  sure  that  Amarican  Fraudol 

others  must  experience  the  same  re- 

“‘Srank  G.  Clement.  HOWARD  R.  SMITI 

Governor  of  Tennessee  for  moot  outitan 

"A  fine  artistic  portrayal  ...  the  Inimal 

service  which  Religious  Drawings  per-  t*nriman  JOUmai 

form  by  bringing  the  inspirational 

Word  of  God  into  American  homes  is  TRI.iaUlina  aimil 
indeed  commendable."  '  LRWPUR  mmnu 

— J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Tor  distinguithed 

Director  of  F.  B.  I. 

"The  most  difficult  task  for  a  car-  AMERICaii  LEOIQM' 

toonist  is  to  susUin  a  point  of  view  wmKniwww  aomhiw 

over  a  long  period  of  time,  even  when  for  most  oatlioti 

the  subject  is  the  Word  of  God.  Jack  *  ‘ 

Hamm  has  kept  his  work  in  such  sharp 
focus  that  It  sustains  the  believers 
among  his  readers  and  most  certainly  i 

gives  hope  to  those  who  need  it.”  • 

— Milton  Caniff, 

Cartoonist  of  Steve  Canyon 

"Religious  Drawings  are  interesting 
and  Impressive  ...  a  real  influence  i 
(or  good  in  American  life.” 

— 0.  C.  Carmichael,  President, 

University  of  Alabama 

"I  commend  Religious  Drawings. 

They  are  excellent  and  well  adapted  to 
the  objectives  sought:  namely,  to 
adapt  thoughts  from  the  Bible  to 
everyday  life.” 

— William  M.  Colmer, 

Congressman  “  .  •  .  from  seven  tons  of 

"It  speaks  well  both  for  the  n^s-  submitted  material,”  Vice- 

^  '5“h^t*Th'2.e  ‘Religious  d™S  President  Richard  M  Nix- 

have  proven  so  popular.”  on  presents  Religious  Draw- 

— Maxey  Jarman,  Chairman,  ing  artist  Jack  Hamm  with 

General  Shoe  Corporation  check  for  $1,000  and  Free- 

"Religious  Drawings  by  Jack  Hamm  d  O  m  S  Foundation’s  top 

are  helping  to  create  a  moral  and  award  for  best  cartOOn  of 

iptritual  atmosphere  throughout  the  tko  vonr 

United  sutes.”  year. 

—Billy  Graham  _ 

‘‘Religious  Drawings  which  quote  the 
BiMe  certainly  are  inspirational.  In 
my  opinion,  they  help  immeasurably 

to  draw  our  people  closer  to  God.”  RELIGIG 

—Allan  Shivers,  “The  Fei 

Governor  of  Texas  the  Book 

“Any  enterprise  such  as  Religious  translatei 

k  Drawings  that  contributes  to  following  int, 

t  mote  closely  the  directions  of  our  .. 

■  Maker  surely  must  have  the  support  of  United  S 

*11  right  thinking  people.”  magaxine 

—Conrad  N.  Hilton,  INGS.  S 

President,  Hilton  Hotels  Thousand 

^  lections. 

Religious  Drawings  rank  very  high 
•mong  the  most  successful  ways  used  nni  ir>in 

to  preach  and  teach  the  Gospel.” 

—William  Fleming,  President,  two  or  t 

Fleming  Foundation  issue 

torial  pai 

. Religious  Drawings  are  an.  un- 

tmually  clear  finger  polnUng  to  eternal 
■  tniths  in  our  confused  world.  They 

’  combine  marvelous  artistic  ability  with  u 

xo'isual  spiritual  perception.”  ^ 

—Howard  E,  Butt,  Jr,,  b^^bb 

Vice  President.  DL  I  lf"ll 

H.  E.  Butt  Grocery  Co.  NP  I  llvll 

I  "Religious  Drawings  are  Inspiring  «  j 

**d  leave  a  profound  impact.”  Bedford 

—Frank  J.  Lausche,  rs  i 

Governor  of  Ohio  uoU«/  oFOOl 
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lack  Hamm,  cartoonist  foi  the  syndi¬ 
cated  feature  REUGIOUS  DBAWIMGS 


FREEDOMS  FOUMDATIOM  AWARD 
for  best  cartoon  of  1953  promoting 
American  Freedom 

HOWARD  R.  SMITH  ANNUAL  AWARD 

for  most  outstanding  serrice  in 
Christian  Jonmalism  1952 


TRI-LAMBDA  ANNUAL  AWARD 

Tor  distinguished  service  in  Religious  Journalism  1953 

AMERICAN  LEBION’S  ANNUAL  EDITORIAL  AWARD 
for  most  patriotic  cartoon  of  1954 


“  .  .  .  from  millions  of  col¬ 
umn  inches  of  press  clip¬ 
pings  which  poured  into  the 
national  offices  in  support 
of  award  nominees.”  E.  L. 
(Stonewall)  Jackson  pre¬ 
sents  national  editorial 
award  to  Religious  Draw¬ 
ing  artist  Jack  Hamm. 


RELIGIOUS  DRAWINGS  has  been  called 
“The  Feature  of  the  People,  built  around 
the  Book  of  the  People.”  It  is  now  being 
translated  into  seven  foreign  languages  and 
sent  into  23  foreign  countries.  In  the 
United  States  alone,  614  newspapers  and 
magaxines  are  using  RELIGIOUS  DRAIV- 
INGS.  Sixteen  million  people  watch  for  it. 
Thousands  are  clipping  it  for  reference  col¬ 
lections. 

RELIGIOUS  DRAWINGS  may  be  had  in 
two  or  three  column  size.  Two  drawings 
are  issued  each  week  for  church  and  edi¬ 
torial  pages. 


I -  WrIta,  Wirt,  or  Phono  2-8517 - ' 

RELIGIOUS  DRAWINGS,k 

Bedford  Edwards,  Chairman  of  the  Board 

3309  Brookview  Drive,  Waco,  Texas 


“How  better  to  reach  people  of  all 
ages  than  with  the  timeless  scriptures 
retold  in  Umely  pictures.” 

— Paul  Harvey, 

American  .Broadcasting  Co. 

"I  am  tremendously  impressed  with 
Religious  Drawings,  the  graphic  pre¬ 
sentation  of  Christian  Ideals  .  .  . 
they  are  highly  Influential  in  strength¬ 
ening  faith.” 

— Brooks  Hays,  Congressman 

“I  have  been  very  much  Impressed 
by  Religious  Drawings.  I  do  hope  that 
they  will  find  even  wider  circulation 
throughout  the  land  in  these  days 
when  we  must  put  so  much  emphasis 
on  the  deeper  things  in  life,  with  re¬ 
ligion  as  the  keystone.” 

— Clifford  Davis, 

Congressman 

“Religious  Drawings  are  a  unique 
contribution  to  the  spiritual  morale  of 
the  nation  —  and,  I  believe,  of  free 
men  and  free  women  across  the  contin¬ 
ents  and  around  the  world.” 

— Dr.  Daniel  A.  Poling, 

Editor,  Christian  Herald 

“There  is  an  old  Chinese  proverb 
to  the  effect  that  ‘one  picture  is  worth 
10,000  words',  so  I  certainly  think 
Religious  Drawings  is  an  ideal  way  of 
trying  to  teach  moral  lessons  to  our 
general  public.” 

— George  W.  Crane, 

Ph.  Dn  M.  D. 

"Religious  Drawings  is  a  wonderful 
method  of  presenting  thoughts  from  the 
Bible  for  pracUcal  application  to 
everyday  life.  The  greatest  need  of 
our  country  and  of  the  world  is  appli¬ 
cation  of  these  moral  and  spiritual 
principles.” 

— Price  Daniel,  Senator 
“Religious  Drawings  is  a  feature 
that  carries  more  punch  for  right  liv¬ 
ing  than  anything  that  has  come  to 
my  attention  In  years.” 

— T.  Ruas  Hill,  President, 
Martin-Parry  Corporation 

“This  effort  designed  to  remind  our 
people,  old  and  young  alike,  of  spirit¬ 
ual  values,  particularly  in  these  ma¬ 
terial  times,  deserves  all  the  support 
than  can  properly  be  given  it.” 

— Franklin  D.  Murphy, 

Chancellor,  Univ.  of  Kans. 
“This  beautiful  and  inspired  work 
was  never  more  needed  than  now.” 

— Kathleen  Norria,  Noveliat 

“Religious  Drawings  are  unique  and 
effective.  They  fit  basic  ChrisUan 
truth  to  current  human  needs.” 

— Fred  Smith,  Vice  President 
Gruen  Watch  Company 
“I  do  not  know  of  a  more  effecUve 
medium  than  Religious  Drawings  in 
reaching  the  great  masses  of  our 
country.” 

— EUirl  C.  Hankamer, 
Independent  Oil  Operator 

“I  like  the  work  of  Jack  Hamm.  He 
has  a  great  gift  for  picturlzlng,  and 
therefore  making  simple.  Important 
truths  that  would  be  difficult  to  ex¬ 
press  so  expllciUy  in  words.” 

—Dr.  Norman  Vincent  Peale 

"I  appreciate  the  Religious  Draw¬ 
ings  series.  1  wish  them  every  suc¬ 
cess  In  their  promotion  of  religion  in 
everyday  life.” 

— Graham  A.  Barden, 
Congressman 

"Religious  Drawings  Is  an  extra¬ 
ordinarily  worthwhile  newspaper  fea¬ 
ture.” 

— Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  Senator 


Winfree  Aims 
To  Keep  Public 
Affairs  Public 

Lynchburg,  Va. 

Peyton  B.  Winfree  Jr.,  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  Lynchburg 
News  and  Daily  Advance^  who 
has  been  named  chairman  of 
the  Freedom  of  Information 
Committee  of  the  Associated 
Press  Managing  Editors  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  1955  (E&P  Jan.  15, 
page  63)  long  has  been  an 
advocate  of  full  information  on 
legislative  and  judicial  matters. 

As  chaiiman  of  the  Virginia 
AP’s  FOI  committee  he  has 
pointed  out  that  better  than 
30%  of  the  legislation  enacted 
by  the  last  Congress  was  pre¬ 
pared  by  committees  operating 
in  secret  or  so-called  executive 
sessions. 

He  noted  also  that  during 
last  year’s  session  of  Virginia’s 
General  Assembly,  there  were 
no  secret  sessions  of  committees 
of  the  House  of  Delegates  and 
very  few  secret  sessions  of 
Senate  committees. 

One  of  the  objectives  of  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Com¬ 
mittee  this  year  is  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  committees  in  each 
of  the  48  states  in  order  that 
the  public  may  be  kept  fully  in¬ 
formed  on  all  matters. 

Associated  with  the  Lynch¬ 
burg  newspapers  since  1935, 
Mr.  Winfree  started  his  news¬ 
paper  career  as  a  news  reporter. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Virginia 
State  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
a  former  member  of  the  board 
of  the  Lynchburg  Chamber,  a 
present  commissioner  of  the 
Lynchburg  Hospital  Authority 
and  a  director  of  the  Depositors 
Bank. 

He  was  named  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  to  the  committee  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  the  observance  of  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  Woodrow  Wilson  and  also 
served  on  a  committee  of  the 
Virginia  Advisory  Legislative 
Council  on  education  prior  to 
last  year’s  session  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly. 

He  attended  Lynchburg 
schools,  Virginia  Episcopal 
School  and  Washington  and  Lee 
University. 

• 

More  Elbow  Room 

Hartford,  Conn. 

The  House  of  Representatives 
in  the  State  Legislature  has  in¬ 
structed  the  public  works  de¬ 
partment  to  increase  facilities 
for  the  working  press  around 
the  clerk’s  desk. 


HONORED — Three  newspaper  executives  and  a  journalism  professor 
were  honored  by  Arkansas  Press  Association  at  Little  Rock  Jan.  7 
and  8.  They  received  certificates  of  appreciation  for  their  service 
to  the  Arkansas  press.  Seated  is  J.  N.  Heiskell,  editor  of  the 
Arkansas  Gazette  at  Little  Rock.  Standin9,  left  to  right,  are  C.  E. 
Palmer,  publisher  of  the  Palmer  newspapers;  K.  A.  Engel,  publisher 
of  the  Arkansas  Democrat  at  Little  Rock  and  W.  J.  Lemke,  director 
of  the  Journalism  Department  at  the  University  of  Arkansas  at  Fayette¬ 
ville.  R.  L  ("Bob")  Fisher,  publisher  of  the  Danville  Record,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Association,  succeeding  W.  R.  ("Bill") 
Whitehead,  general  manager  of  the  Magnolia  Daily  Banner  News. 


3  Mill  Projects 
In  Canada,  Mexico 

Three  newsprint  mill  projects 
are  in  the  preliminary  stages 
this  week. 

Survey  of  a  location  at  Kiti- 
mat,  N.  B.,  was  undertaken  by 
Kitimat  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  a 
Canadian  enterprise  owned 
jointly  by  Aluminum  Co.  of 
Canada  and  Powell  River  Pulp 
&  Paper  Co. 

The  provincial  government 
gave  its  conditional  approval  to 
an  application  by  the  company 
for  a  forest  management  license 
as  “a  preliminary  step  to  the 
establishment  of  a  newsprint 
and  pulp  mill  to  cost  approxi¬ 
mately  $66,000,000.” 

On  the  other  side  of  Canada, 
in  Nova  Scotia,  an  Eastern 
Shore  Development  Corp. 
sought  government  assistance 
in  cooperating  with  a  United 
States  newspaper  group  which 
has  broached  the  possibility  of 
erecting  a  newsprint  mill  on  a 
large  forest  tract  which  it 
owns. 

A  major  factor  in  the  prelim¬ 
inary  consideration  of  the 
project  is  an  assurance  of  ade¬ 
quate  power  supply  and  for¬ 
estry  rights. 

Nacional  Financeriera,  the 
Mexican  government’s  RFC, 
confirmed  that  a  newsprint  mill 
would  be  built  in  Mexico  in  the 
near  future.  It  would  have  a 
capacity  of  36,000  tons  annual¬ 
ly,  or  about  half  of  current  re¬ 
quirements  in  the  country. 


At  a  recent  United  Nations 
conference  in  Buenos  Aires  ex¬ 
perts  advised  Latin  American 
countries  to  develop  more  of 
their  own  newsprint  resources 
to  meet  future  demands. 

• 

Infusion  by  Reds 
In  Media  Studied 

Robert  M.  Hutchins,  president 
of  The  Fund  for  the  Republic, 
has  announced  the  allocation  of 
$250,000  by  the  Fund  for  a 
study  of  the  influence  of  Com¬ 
munism,  past  and  present,  on 
all  aspects  of  American  life. 

The  study  will  be  conducted 
under  the  direction  of  Clinton 
Rossiter,  professor  of  govern¬ 
ment  at  Cornell  University  and 
author  of  ”  Seedtime  of  the 
Republic.” 

Moshe  Decter,  magazine  writ¬ 
er  and  co-author  of  “McCarthy 
and  the  Communists,”  will  be 
responsible  for  the  report  on 
Communism,  in  mass  media. 

John  P.  Roche,  associate  pro¬ 
fessor  of  Political  Science  at 
Haverford  College,  will  work  in 
the  area  of  opinion-making 
groups. 

• 

Fire's  Out,  So's  Paper 

Warren,  Pa. 

Fire  damaged  the  pressroom 
of  the  Times-Mirror  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  Jan.  7  but  an  8-page  edi¬ 
tion  was  published  at  the  regu¬ 
lar  hour  that  afternoon.  A  short 
circuit,  firemen  said,  ignited 
newsprint  on  the  presses. 


Dewey  Lauds 
Press  Vigor 
And  Vigilance 


Albany,  N.  Y, 

One  of  the  last  official  letten 
of  Thomas  E.  Dewey  before  he 
left  office  as  Governor  of  Ne* 

York  State  was  sent  to  Jamei 
H.  Ottaway,  president  of  the 
New  York  State  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation,  expressing  thanks  to 
the  newspapers  of  the  state 
“for  their  eminently  fair  pret- 
entation  of  the  news  of  the 
State  Government  for  the  lait 
12  years.” 

Mr.  Dewey  wrote  on  Dec.  2) 
that  “one  of  the  warmest  satis¬ 
factions  I  take  with  me  into 
private  life  is  the  friendship  of 
so  many  grand  folks  in  the 
newspaper  field  —  publishers, 
editors  and  reporters. 

He  thanked  newspapers  “for 
the  editorial  vigilance  and  vigor  ^  The 
...  in  the  cause  of  good  goT-|  varied 
emment.”  And  he  said  he  was  i  m  op( 
personally  grateful  that  “so  |  wremc 
many  of  the  newspapers  looked  |  what  ( 
with  favor  on  the  policies  and  |  for  th 
programs  we  fought  for  andiFeek. 
achieved  in  the  public  interest"!  good  d 

He  added:  “We  have  in  New|  secret 
York  State  the  best  newspapen 
in  the  world,  from  the  metro¬ 
politan  giants  to  the  well-edited 
and  informative  middle-size  and 
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small  city  dailies,  as  well  aiP^eot 


the  hundreds  of  weeklies.  They 
have  attained  high  standards 
in  professional  integrity,  ob¬ 
jectivity,  accuracy  and  bal¬ 
anced,  comprehensive  coverage 
of  the  news,  as  well  as  progres¬ 
sive,  sound  editorial  policies.” 

He  wrote  in  similar  vein  also 
to  Oxie  Reichler,  president  of 
the  State  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors. 
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Librarian  Indexes 
President’s  Speeches 

Louisville,  Ky- 

Ralph  Shoemaker,  librarin 
of  the  Louisville  Times  and 
Courier-Journal,  has  indexed 
every  public  utterance  by 
President  Eisenhower  in  a  book 
privately  published  by  himself 
and  his  wife. 

Entitled  “The  Presidcnfi 
Words,”  Vol.  1  covers  ^ 
period  from  mid-1952  to  May, 
1954.  Mr.  Shoemaker  speni 
about  six  hours  a  week  at  home 
keeping  it  up-to-date  for  sub¬ 
sequent  volumes  at  two-ye« 
intervals.  About  220  copies  ef 
Vol.  1  were  ordered  ? 
each)  by  newspapers  and  t)- 
braries. 
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Oregonian’s 
TV  Show  Tied  _ 
To  Food  Ads  | 

Portland,  Ore.  | 
A  television  show,  “Show-  g 
time  For  Mom,”  is  being  pre-  g 
sented  by  the  Oregonian  on  p 
Saturdays,  4:30  to  5  p.m.,  over  g 

koin-tv,  I 

The  show  wraps  up  two  g 
major  sales  audiences.  The  9 
itodio  audience  is  composed  g 
largely  of  youngsters  who  come  g 
to  watch  four  acts  from  the  | 
traveling  troupe  of  the  Oregon-  J 
im’s  youth  organization.  Young  g 
Oregonians.  ■ 

A  home  viewing  audience  of  | 
mothers  and  children  is  assured  ^ 
by  the  entertainment,  plus  food  ^ 
merchandising  gimmicks  de-  g 
signed  to  keep  them  on  the  9 
front  of  their  seats.  B 

Good  Deed  Quiz  | 

The  format  of  the  show  is  | 
varied  and  well  paced.  After  | 
M  opening  act,  the  master  of  g 
ceremonies  asks  six  children  = 
what  good  deed  they  performed  I 
(or  their  mothers  during  the  ■ 
week.  The  respondent  whose  g 
good  deed  corresponds  with  the  g 
secret  one  flashed  on  the  screen  g 
gets  all  the  coins  from  the  S 
emcee’s  “changfe  pocket,”  plus  g 
edited  I*  basketful  of  Oregonian-adver-  g 
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tised  products  for  his  mother. 
The  other  five  are  placated  with 
“ice  cream  money.” 

After  a  second  talent  act,  a 
child  is  chosen  from  the  bleach¬ 
er  group  which  forms  the 
show’s  background,  to  hand 
the  emcee  products  from  the 


licie*.*|  idvertisers’  food  basket. 
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The  child’s  mother,  standing 
by  at  home  on  a  locked-in  tele- 
t  phone  call,  then  chooses  one  of 
'Jthe  products  on  the  bottom  of 
which  is  pasted  a  simple  ques¬ 
tion  of  opinion  for  her  off- 
epring.  A  correct  answer  wins 
the  youngster  the  food  basket 
for  his  mother,  and  permits 
him  to  dip  one  hand  into  a  fish¬ 
bowl  for  “all  the  small  change 
he  can  scoop  out.” 

The  Weekly  “Coloring  (k)n- 
teit”  is  explained  after  the  next 
ut  Children  from  ages  six  to 
figiteen  are  invited  to  try 
'-heir  hand  at  coloring  a 
feesimile  of  any  label  from 
the  day’s  food  basket,  and 
wad  it  to  the  Oregonian,  where 
^  ia  judged  on  accuracy  and 
aeatness  proportionate  to  the 
aunt’s  age.  The  first  prize 
*inner  is  presented  a  prize  on 
‘-he  following  week’s  show,  with 
h>w  runner-ups  also  receiving 
Pnaas. 
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§  A  Lobby  for  the  People^ 

=  Camdbn,  N.  J. 

I  Jane  A.  Stretch  has  some 
g  definite  ideas  on  how  to  edit 
a  newspaper. 

The  new  editor  of  the 
Courier  Poet  says  the  prim¬ 
ary  function  of  a  newspaper 
is  “to  be  a  lobby  for  the  peo¬ 
ple.” 

Although  she  is  herself  a 
registered  Republican,  Miss 
Stretch  intends  to  k-Bep  the 
Courier-Post  politically  inde¬ 
pendent.  In  fact  her  p-jlicy 
goes  even  further  than  that 
— the  newspaper  does  not 
support  any  candidates  dur¬ 
ing  election  campaigns. 

When  in  office  they  are 
commended  if  they  do  a 
good  job,  condemned  if  they 
do  not. 

“All  political  candidates” 
says  this  determined  lady  at 
the  editorial  helm  of  a  pa¬ 
per  of  75,000  circulation  “are 
inclined  to  forget  campaign 
promises  the  day  after  they 
are  elected.  We  like  to  keep 
reminding  them.” 

An  idea  of  the  force  Miss 
Stretch  can  put  behind  her 
job  as  editor  is  indicated  in 
a  continuing  campaign  she 
has  conducted  since  Marcn 
for  slum  clearance. 

She  has  a  great  deal  of 
g  faith  in  the  industrial  and 
I  social  future  of  the  area, 
g  but  her  sense  of  justice  was 
3  aroused  when  she  saw  some 
B  of  the  housing  which  a  great 
g  number  of  people  have  to 
3  use. 

g  Her  constant  crusade  on 
g  the  subject  has  already 
B  brought  legislative  action 
I  and  the  mayor  of  the  city 
m  has  appointed  a  special  com- 
B  mittee  to  study  the  problem. 

S  A  world  traveler,  she  has 
9  seen  slums  in  vh'Ious  sec- 
g  tions  of  the  world.  Her  in- 
g  terest  in  alleviating  the  poor 
S  housing  situation  in  Camden 
B  has  gone  beyond  news,  pic- 
m  tures  and  editorials.  She 
B  has  become  personally  in- 
B  volved,  bought  a  slum  home 
g  and  is  renovating  it  to  show 
g  what  can  be  done  with  a  lit- 
B  tie  effort. 

g  She  is  remodeling  the 
g  home  in  cooperation  with 
■  the  Camden  Junior  Chamber 
g  of  Commerce  and  another 
S  Camden  family  will  have  an 
=  opportunity  to  live  in  a  de- 
I  cent  home. 

g  “I  don’t  believe  America 
I  should  have  any  second-class 
B  citizens,”  she  said.  “Many  of 
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Jan*  Stratch  & 

our  homes  can  be  rehabili-  I 
tated  without  great  expen-  g 
ditures  of  money.  Our  real  g 
estate  people  themselves  | 
should  ^t  more  interested.”  I 
And  it  is  up  to  the  Cour-  | 
ier-Post  as  a  newspaper  to  I 
do  the  “educating,”  she  says.  H 
Miss  Stretch  is  one  of  the  I 
four  members  of  a  newspa-  S 
per  family.  Her  father,  the  1 
late  Harold  A.  Stretch  Sr.,  p 
took  over  the  paper  in  May,  % 
1947.  He  was  previously  ad-  J 
vertising  manager  of  the  ■ 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer.  J 
Jane,  her  mother,  and  her  ■ 
two  brothers,  William  and  g 
Harold,  manage  the  paper  B 
today  and  it  is  in  the  midst  I 
of  a  big  expansion  program,  | 
including  the  construction  of  S 
a  new  plant.  g 

Leadership  is  not  new  to  | 
the  lady  editor.  She  demon-  ( 
strated  a  great  deal  of  it  ■ 
while  serving  as  an  officer  in  B 
the  Army  during  World  War  m 
II.  I 

Miss  Stretch  was  among  g 
the  first  nine  women  from  ^ 
this  area  to  become  an  offi¬ 
cer  candidate  in  the  Women’s 
Army  Corp.  She  rose  to  the 
rank  of  major. 

She  was  the  first  com¬ 
manding  officer  of  the  ini¬ 
tial  Air-Wac  Company  to 
serve  in  the  European  'Thea¬ 
tre  of  Operations.  For  38 
months  she  was  in  Africa, 
Italy,  Germany  and  France. 

After  peace  was  declared 
she  remained  in  Europe  with 
the  Army  of  Occupation.  In 
1945  she  was  chosen  as  one 
of  the  supervising  officers  in 
charge  of  calls  du’ing  the 
“Big  Three”  meeting  at 
Potsdam. 
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Orlando  Papers 
OpenCapitalOffice 

Orlando,  Fla. 

Henry  Balch,  executive  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Orlando  Morning 
Sentinel  and  Orlando  Evening 
Star,  has  announced  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  a  full-time  news  bureau 
in  the  capital  city  of  Talla¬ 
hassee  and  a  number  of  staff 
changes. 

Jim  Hardee,  city  hall  re¬ 
porter,  who  opened  the  Talla¬ 
hassee  bureau  Jan.  3,  is  a 
great-nephew  of  former  Gov. 
Cary  A.  Hardee. 

Walter  P.  Jones,  who  has 
covered  the  court  house  since 
April  1951,  transfers  to  city 
hall.  The  court  house  beat  has 
been  taken  over  by  Tom  Dun- 
kin,  of  the  rewrite  desk. 


Frey  Honored  on  His 
50  Years  in  Chicago 

Chicago 

Charles  Daniel  Frey,  former 
newspaperman  and  agency  exe¬ 
cutive  (retired  these  last  five 
years),  observed  his  50th  anni¬ 
versary  in  Chicago  at  a  recep¬ 
tion  here  Jan.  5  attended  by 
more  than  200  friends. 

Fifty  years  ago  this  month, 
young  Frey  came  to  Chicago 
from  Denver,  where  he  had 
worked  as  a  newspaper  illustra¬ 
tor  on  the  Rocky  Mountain 
News.  Mr.  Frey  drew  illustra¬ 
tions  for  the  Chicago  Evening 
American,  the  old  Chicago  Ex¬ 
aminer  and  the  old  Chicago 
Evening  Poet,  covering  a  five- 
year  period.  He  then  launched 
his  own  advertising  copy  and 
art  service  in  1910,  later  estab¬ 
lishing  the  Charles  Daniel  Frey 
Co.  in  1920. 

• 

Steps  Up  to  Daily 

Bassett,  Va. 

The  Bassett  and  Henry  Coun¬ 
ty  Journal,  published  weekly 
since  1935,  has  stepped  up  to 
daily  publication,  in  response 
to  merchants’  requests.  The 
publishers  are  Junius  L.  Scog- 
grin  Sr.  and  Junius  L.  Scoggins 
Jr. 


Plans  Evening  Daily 

Hamilton,  Ont. 

Andrew  Peller,  who  launched 
the  Hamilton  Daily  News  in  the 
morning  field  here  last  Sept.  27, 
has  announced  plans  to  start 
an  edition  Jan.  31,  in  competi¬ 
tion  with  the  Spectator. 
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Ahlgren  Urges 

Professional 

Standards 

Austin,  Tex. 
Greater  support  for  accre¬ 
dited  journalism  schools  is  the 
first  step  toward  raising  news¬ 
paper  standards,  Editor  Frank 
R.  Ahlgren  of  the  Memphis 
Commercial  Appeal  declared  in 
an  address  at  the  University  of 
Texas  school  of  journalism 
here  Jan.  10. 

“It  is  not  enough  that  we 
sometimes  give  financial  sup¬ 
port  to  schools  of  journalism,’* 
Mr.  Ahlgren  said.  “I  did  not 
attend  a  school  of  journalism 
organized  as  such,  but  I  believe 
we  must  do  everything  we  can 
to  raise  the  academic  and  pro¬ 
fessional  standing  of  those 
schools  wherever  they  exist. 

“I  am  aware  that  there  are 
some  that  do  not,  by  the  widest 
stretch  of  the  imagination,  de¬ 
serve  the  name,”  he  added. 
“But  we  must  make  it  our  busi¬ 
ness  to  see  that  they  do.  .  .  We 
must  discredit  those  outfits  that 
distribute  newspaper  men’s 
badges  and  press  cards  to  gul¬ 
lible  kids  for  a  few  grubby  dol¬ 
lars.” 

Mr.  Ahlgren  emphasized  that 
he  is  not  committed  to  the  idea 
that  only  graduates  of  accre¬ 
dited  schools  should  be  hired, 
but,  he  added,  “unless  we  as¬ 
sign  ourselves  to  the  task  of 
supporting  those  who  would 
bring  higher  standards  into  our 
profession,  no  one  else  will.” 

Deploring  a  one-time  court 
decree  that  newspapermen  were 
not  professional  men  “and 
therefore  not  bound  by  the  rules 
governing  same,”  Mr.  Ahlgren 
declared,  “We  have  more  char¬ 
acter  and  professional  integrity 
than  most  of  the  licensed  pro¬ 
fessionals  we  meet  every  day 
and  a  lot  better  judgment.” 

“Not  professionals,  indeed !” 
Mr.  Ahlgren  scoffed.  “The  con¬ 
scientious  skilled  newspaper¬ 
men  that  I  know  are  far  more 
worthy  of  being  designated 
‘professional  men’  than  a  lot  of 
jack-leg  lawyers  or  unctuous 
doctors  of  this-or-that  loosed 
on  an  unsuspecting  public  after 
a  year  or  two  attending  a  so- 
called  law  or  medical  school 
operated  for  the  profit  of  the 
proprietor.” 

Representatives  of  Texas 
Daily  Newspaper  Association 
and  Texas  Press  Association 
met  with  journalism  educators 
to  discuss  a  program  for  at¬ 
tracting  more  top-grade  young 
people  to  the  business. 


Harvard  Scholar 
Fund  Increased 

Cambridge,  Mass. 
One  of  Harvard  University’s 
most  successful  scholarship 
funds  —  the  Boston  Newsboys’ 
Scholarship  —  celebrated  its 
golden  anniversary  Jan.  18. 

The  fund  is  noted,  not  for 
its  monetary  size  nor  for  its 
age;  rather  for  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  the  young  men  who, 
through  its  help,  have  grasped 
the  opportunity  of  a  college 
education  and  gone  ahead  to  be¬ 
come  leaders  in  their  chosen 
fields. 

The  Scholarship  Fund  was 
set  up  50  years  ago  through 
the  Boston  Newsboys’  Protec¬ 
tive  Union,  with  the  help  of 
the  Boston  community.  Each 
year  the  fund  makes  it  possi¬ 
ble  for  one  Boston  newsboy  to 
enter  Harvard  University. 

In  celebration  of  the  50th  an¬ 
niversary,  Dr.  Alexander  Brin, 
publisher  of  the  Jewish  Ad¬ 
vocate  and  chairman  of  the 
fund,  presented  a  check  for 
$3,500  to  President  Nathan  M. 
Pusey  to  further  strengthen 
the  scholarship  endeavor.  Dr. 
Brin  said  an  additional  $1,500 
had  been  pledged  bringing  the 
total  endowment  to  $8,935. 

• 

Wall  Street  Urged 
To  Educate  Public 

Recent  activities  in  the  stock 
market  affords  the  nation’s  fi¬ 
nancial  community  another  op¬ 
portunity  to  educate  the  public 
further  on  matters  of  finance, 
Henry  E.  Gellermann,  director 
of  advertising  and  public  rela¬ 
tions  of  Bache  &  Co.,  members 
of  the  New  York  Stock  Ex¬ 
change,  declared  this  week. 

Addressing  a  meeting  of  the 
Advertising  and  Sales  Club  of 
Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  Mr.  Geller¬ 
mann  asserted  that  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  Wall  Street  firms  to 
do  an  extended  job  of  public 
relations  through  the  daily 
press,  has  arisen  because  finan¬ 
cial  news  in  many  recent  in¬ 
stances,  has  been  moved  from 
the  financial  and  business  pages 
to  the  front  pages. 

“Studies  have  shown  that 
only  about  4%  of  newspaper 
readers  read  financial  pages,” 
he  disclosed.  With  the  active 
stock  market,  the  public’s  ac¬ 
ceptance  for  such  news  has 
been  whetted  more  than  ever, 
according  to  Mr.  Gellermann. 

Thus,  the  financial  communi¬ 
ty  through  an  educational  pro¬ 
gram,  can  bring  home  to  the 
public  the  vital  part  investing 
plays  in  the  economic  life  of 
the  nation,  he  declared. 


Safety  Drive 
Is  Effective; 
Toll  Is  Lower 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
The  Buffalo  Courier-Express 
wound  up  the  eighth  month  of 
its  Crusade  for  Safety  on  Jan. 

9  with  a  record  that  pointed  to 
definite  progress  in  the  field  of 
traffic  safety. 

With  650,000  persons  enrolled 
in  the  crusade,  the  record  shows 
that  52  persons  met  their  death 
on  Buffalo  streets  in  1954,  com¬ 
pared  with  a  total  of  63  in  1953. 
This  is  a  reversal  of  the  usual 
trend. 

The  newspaper  supplied  Cru¬ 
sade  for  Safety  bumper  stickers 
to  all  who  signed  a  Safety 
Pledge  which  was  published 
each  day.  Each  Crusader  also 
received  a  membership  card. 
Every  day,  the  newspaper  pub¬ 
lished  special  articles  and  car¬ 
toons  stressing  the  need  for 
safety  consciousness  and  giving 
safety  pointers. 

To  test  the  effectiveness  of 
the  Crusade  for  Safety,  three 
of  the  most  danger-laden  holi¬ 
days  of  the  year  were  set  as 
“C-Days”  (Crusade  Days).  Ev¬ 
eryone  was  asked  to  cooperate 
in  making  Monday,  July  5  (the 
close  of  the  Independence  Day 
weekend),  Monday,  May  31 
(Memorial  Day  Weekend),  and 
Sept.  6  (Labor  Day  Weekend), 
accident-free  days. 

On  the  three  C-Days  and  on 
National  Safe  Driving  Day 
(Dec.  15),  there  were  no  traffic 
fatalities  in  Buffalo. 

Courtesy  Rewards 
A  program  to  recognize  per¬ 
sons  who  drive  and  walk  with 
greater  than  ordinary  caution 
and  courtesy  was  carried  on  by 
the  Buffalo  Police  Department 
and  the  Erie  County  Sheriff’s 
Department  in  cooperation  with 
the  Crusade  for  Safety.  Motor¬ 
ists  and  pedestrians  who  were 
recognized  for  their  good  safety 
habits  were  presented  with  spe¬ 
cial  Courtesy  Cards  by  police¬ 
men  and  deputies  and  their 
photographs  appeared  in  the 
Courier-Express. 

When  schools  opened  in  the 
Fall,  a  Junior  Crusade  for  Safe¬ 
ty  was  established  under  the 
joint  sponsorship  of  the  Couri¬ 
er-Express  and  the  Automobile 
Club  of  Buffalo.  There  are  261,- 
677  Junior  Crusaders  in  West¬ 
ern  New  York  schools  who  have 
promised  to  “be  ever  alert  to 
protect  my  own  life  and  the 
lives  of  others  and  to  observe 
the  rules  of  safety  at  all  times.” 


Like  all  adult  members  of  tb 
Crusade  for  Safety,  the  yom^. 
sters  have  membership  caidi 
identifying  them  as  full-fledg«i 
members  of  the  Crusade. 

To  maintain  the  children’s  is- 
terest  in  safety,  there  are  sp^ 
cial  activities  for  Junior  Cr#. 
saders,  such  as  a  Coloring  Cog. 
test  just  before  Christmas.  A 
total  of  $350  in  prize  money 
was  offered  to  the  113  Junior 
Crusaders  who  sent  in  the  beet 
entries. 

Junior  Crusaders  are  not 
working  on  a  Safety  Poster 
Contest  which  closes  Feb.  i. 
The  posters  can  be  on  either  d 
these  two  themes:  “Look  All 
Ways  Before  Crossing”  sid 
“Play  Away  from  Traffic." 

At  Christmas  time,  specki 
greeting  cards  were  sent  b) 
the  Courier-Express  to  2,500 
Junior  Crusaders  who  also  sR 
Schoolboy  Patrol  membsB. 
thanking  them  for  helping  ti 
keep  Buffalo  a  safer,  bette 
place  to  live  in  1954,  and  aA- 
ing  for  their  continued  help. 

•  •  * 

P 

‘Drive  Safely’  Drive 
Follows  SD-Day 

Dayton,  Ohio! 
The  message  of  Safe  Driving 
Day  was  extended  into  a  “Drmj 
Safely”  campaign  by  the  Jourt-; 
al  Herald.  \ 

In  one  week,  more  than  1,200 1 
readers  signed  safe-drivint'l 
pledges.  Each  then  received* 
from  the  Journal  Herald  a  eol-f 
ored  windshield  sticker  pro¬ 
claiming  he  had  signed  the 
pledge  and  reminding  in  lal 
letters,  “Drive  Safely.” 

The  Journal  Herald  kicked  of 
the  campaign  with  a  featuro 
story  by  Mary  Ellen  Wolft 
which  told  in  first  person  the 
reactions  of  a  motorist  who  hai 
killed  a  youngster.  The  featuro  | 
was  illustrated  with  grim  k-i 
cident  pictures  from  police  and 
sheriff’s  files.  J 

• 

Oregon  Daily  Opens 

California  Branch 

Klamath  Falls,  Oro 
The  Herald  and  News  » 
opening  a  branch  office  at  Tub 
lake,  Calif,  some  30  miles  sontli 
of  Klamath  Falls.  Frank  Fleet, 
who  sold  his  interest  in  the 
City  Ice  &  Supply  Co.,  in  Kli- 
math  Falls  in  1954,  will  man 
age  the  new  office. 

A  weekly  which  found  in¬ 
sufficient  advertising  in  it* 
own  town  to  support  the  paper, 
the  Tulelake  Reporter  rune  » 
“Where  to  Find  and  Buy  it  a 
Klamath  Falls”  section  each 
week,  listing  services  and 
stores  in  the  Oregon  city. 
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Plodding  Gait 

(Continued  from  page  14) 


I  i-|  “No  process  has  ever  been 

Fund  Keports  sll?. 

Phoenix,  Ariz.  NEA’s  Machine  Tested 
Arizona  newspapers  asked  for  Also  at  the  engraving  ses- 
and  received  a  frank  appraisal  sion,  William  Alexander,  su- 
of  how  well  they  are  meeting  perintendent  of  the  engraving 
their  obligations  to  the  church,  department  of  the  Cleveland 
the  community,  the  schools,  and  Press,  discussed  the  Acme  One- 
the  state  during  the  15th  an-  Bite  Etcher,  made  by  the  Acme 
nual  convention  of  Arizona  Telectronix  division  of  NEA 
Newspapers  Association  here  Service.  Inc. 


process,  etching  plates  to  a 
depth  of  30/1000ths  in  16 
minutes  in  a  one-bath  opera¬ 
tion,  at  a  regular  rate  of 
2/lOOOths  a  minute.  He  also 
told  of  using  the  process  to  a 
depth  of  40/1000ths  on  full 
pages  as  a  means  of  doing 
away  with  routing. 

He  predicted  that  “once  the 
smoke  of  jurisdictional  battles 
clears  away,”  all  departments 
in  all  newspapers  will  start 
working  toward  the  same  goal 
— the  cutting  of  costs — because 
only  in  that  way  will  newspa¬ 
pers  be  able  to  survive  against 
tough  competition. 

The  discussion  of  the  rela¬ 
tive  costs  of  the  new  machines 
was  conducted  by  Robert  Dum- 
ke,  production-research  co-or¬ 
dinator  for  the  Milwaukee 
Journal. 

It  was  brought  out  in  an  ar¬ 
gument  over  the  comparative 
costs  of  magnesium  and  zinc 
that  newspapers  were  stressing 
the  wrong  point  when  they  shy 
away  from  the  higher  cost  of 
magnesium.  The  discussion 
brought  up  the  fact  that  the 
‘1  over 

_ _  _  _ _ _  50%  of  the  cost  of  the  engrav- 

and  whether  they  support  such  department,  with  magnesi- 

community  institutions  as  Red  running  only  10  to  15%. 

Feather, 

vote  was  roughly  142  yes, 
no,  and  18  not  voting. 

The  association  elected  to  its 
Newspaper  Hall  of  Fame  the 
late  Col.  Fred  Breen,  for  many 
years  publisher  of  the  Coeo- 
nino  Sun  at  Flagstaff,  Ariz. 

J.  Morris  Richards,  publisher  Journal,  will  be  the  president 
of  the  Winslow  Mail,  was  elect-  of  the  1956  conference, 
ed  president  of  the  association.  • 

*  Kemsley  Scholar 

Named  to  Sales  Jobs  Toronto 

Montreal  J.  M.  McMahon,  29-year-old 
Vicepresident  A.  L.  Dawe  of  reporter  on  the  Montreal  Star, 
Consolidated  Paper  Sales,  Ltd.,  awarded  the  ninth  Kemsley 
has  named  A.  M.  Gammell  as  Scholarship  in  Journalism,  will 
nasistant  to  the  vicepresident  spend  a  year  in  Britain  gain- 
for  newsprint  sales  and  P.  M.  ing  experience  in  the  various 
Boulton  as  manager  of  news-  offices  of  the  Kemsley  News¬ 
print  sales.  papers. 

editor  8C  publisher  tor  January  22.  19» 


. .  .The  man  in  the  pressroom  plays  a  full  share 
in  the  fast  action  that  makes  the  American 
newspaper  a  marvel  of  swift  news  gathering 
and  distribution. 

The  pressman  knows  that  his  footing  is  safe 
.  .  .  when  he  works  in  the  pressroom  of  one  of 
the  great  printing  plants  which  have  learned 
the  value  of  Algrip  .  .  .  the  only  abrasive 
rolled  steel  floor  plate  in  the  world. 

He  may  not  even  know,  offhand,  the  trade 
name  of  the  flooring  underfoot . . .  but  the  man 
who  works  on  Algrip  flooring,  walkways  and 
crossovers  knows  that  he  won't  slip.  The  depth- 
controlled  Algrip  abrasive  sees  to  that. 

And  his  employer  knows  that  his  lower  in- 
svurance  costs  . . .  smd  saving  in  lost  man-hours 
. . .  are  helping  Algrip  to  pay  for  itself. 


One,  James  Patrick,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  Valley  National 
Bank,  even  made  a  quickie  poll 
of  221  leaders  in  other  commu¬ 
nities  of  the  state  to  add  weight 
to  his  praise  and  criticism. 

The  voting  was  fairly  uni¬ 
form,  except  when  it  came  to 
the  question  whether  the  com¬ 
munity  leaders  felt  the  news¬ 
papers  did  a  good  job  in  keep¬ 
ing  taxpayers  informed  on  how 
their  money  was  spent.  Then  it 
switched  and  a  majority  ex¬ 
pressed  the  opinion  the  news¬ 
papers  have  failed. 

On  other  such  questions  as  . 

whether  newspapers  crusade  for  l®bor  item  represents  well 
what  they  believe  to  be  nght,  ; 


A.W.  ALGRIP 


running  only  10  to  15%. 
Red  Cross,  etc.,  the  Therefore,  it  was  argued,  the 
55  saving  in  time,  with  the  same 
labor  force  providing  more  and 
better  flats,  would  far  outweigh 
the  extra  cost  of  the  metal. 

Frank  Dassori,  Detroit  Times, 
was  president  of  the  confer¬ 
ence.  George  Feldt,  Milwaukee 


ALAN  WOOD  STEEL  COMPANY 


Please  send  A.W.  Algrip  Booklet  AL-7 


Name. 


Company. 


Other  Producit:  A  W.  SUPER-DIAMOND  Roled  Steal  Floor  Plote- 
— Sheelt — Strip—  (Aloy  ond  Special  Crodet) 


former  WashiTitgton  (D.  C.) 
Tim€8‘Herald,  and  radio  com¬ 
mentator  for  the  Pittsburg 
(Pa.)  Sun-Telegraph,  and 
actress  on  radio  and  in  musical 
comedies  and  light  opera,  and 
writer  of  21  novels,  several  o( 
which  have  been  made  into 
movies. 

Artist  for  the  feature  is  Win 
Morton,  a  Texan  who  has  era- 
ated  set  designs  and  costunMi 
for  TV. 

Disney  Feature 
King  Features  reports  that  it 
will  have  ready  for  releiM 
March  14  a  new  Disney  featmc 
on  animals  and  nature.  “Wah 
Disney’s  True  life  AdventureiT 
will  be  a  daily  two-colunu 
panel,  material  for  which  wil 
be  gathered  by  Disney  camera¬ 
men  and  researchers — the  saint 
teams  producing  the  movia 
that  have  been  so  successful. 

Lenten  Series 
The  Register  and  Tribune 
Syndicate  now  has  ready  iti 
“Lenten  Guideposts,”  which 


SYNDICATES 


Doofer  Me  . 

lou  also  wonder  about  the  ' 

ime  “Doofer.”  Tb*  Doofer  Family 

“Oh  that,”  Miss  Scarberry  months).  Others  introduced  in 
ughed.  “Well,  I  was  visiting  the  feature  are  Gussie  Goofer, 
family  in  Texas  once,  and  Hammie  Hoofer,  Mollie  Moofer, 
bile  I  was  feeding  one  of  the  Sheriff  Gittum  Hoofer  and  his 
lildren  I  created  the  ‘Doofer’  horse  Willie-Nillie  and  various 
^  other  characters  and  ’Oofers. 

The  setting  for  their  often 
whimsical,  satirical  antics  is 
Dooferville,  which  is  anywhere 
in  the  United  States  you  choose 
to  imagine. 

The  entire  treatment,  in  fact, 

is  as  imaginative  as  a  Jules  contains  40  stories  by  40  dif- 
Veme  story.  ferent  personalities — one  a  diy 

In  chapter  1,  mat  1,  the  au-  for  the  40  days  of  Lent.  Each 
thor  writes;  story,  says  the  syndicate,  ii 

“The  day  our  story  opens  it  someone’s  real  experience  h 
was  very  early  of  a  Winter  finding  happiness  through  reli- 
iioux  Scarberry  “We’ll  play  some  games  when  morning  when  Dollie  awakened,  gion. 

.  song  vrriter  ...  S'®*  through.”  The  sun  was  shining  and  the  Lawrence  Signs 

assistant  to  a  pub-  It’s  a  little  difficult  to  de-  little  snowbirds  were  singing.  j...  Ta~ence*who  writoi 

actress  .  .  .  serial  scribe  the  quality  of  Miss  Scar-  Dollie  laughed  haPP^y  a»  she  «T^ay  in^ashin^on”  for  the 
radio  commentator  berry’s  voice,  music  lovers,  but  jumped  out  of  bed.  York  Herald  Tribune 

teacher-the  young  for  anyone  interested  in  antique  ‘‘Pint  she  washed  her  face  Syndieabe,  has  signed  up  for 
with  the  platinum  jewelry,  let  it  be  known  that  and  hands  and  brushed  her  another  fjye  years. 

!  eyes  that  change  her  necklace,  bracelet  and  ear-  teeth.  Then  she  put  on  the  clean  ^  ^  ^ 

en  all  these  things,  rings  were  real  gone  antiquish.  pinafore  her  mother  had  placed  *Bonanzagram* 
for  General  Fea-  Anyway,  her  creation  grew  on  the  chair  by  her  bed.  General  Features  announced 

Miss  Scarberry  will  out  of  this  song.  The  Doofers  “When  the  doorbell  rang,  Dol-  this 

itful  dailv  fantasy  consist  of  Daddie.  Mommie,  Dol-  lie  ran  to  answer  it.  There  stood  word 


I’ll  doofer 


game,  "Bonanzagram, 
which  consists  of  a  “message" 
in  which  certain  key  letten 
must  be  inserted  to  form  the 
correct  words  after  sifting  and 
analyzing  the  clues.  The  syn¬ 
dicate  says  it  figures  there  will 
be  only  one  winner  for  every 
150,000  contestants. 

Regal  Series 
(Jordon  L.  Hall,  editor  of  Hall 
News  Service,  says  he  is  of- 


Pasteboard  previews... 

On  Broadway  anything  can  happen,  and  usually  does 

. . .  plays  hit  the  jackpot  or  the  storage  warehouse . . .  '  _  ■ 

stars  skyrocket  to  fame  or  sink  like  a  restaurant 

doughnut . . .  merry  madcaps  twinkle  toes  in  a  tinsel 

world,  next  door  to  dramas  of  starkest  realism . . .  stage 

sin  gets  its  own  reward,  or  fat  royalty  checks  —  and  the  out-of-town 

customers  want  to  know  the  best  buy  in  pasteboards . . . 

IVew  York  Theatre  Letter 

by  John  Chapman ...  is  the  veteran  first  nighters’  weekly  digest 
and  commentary . . .  spotlights  the  best  or  pans  the  worst . . . 
gives  critical  appraisal  and  authoritative  opinion  of  shows,  dramas, 
musicals ...  delivers  new  insight  into  players  and  plays— is 
a  reliable  guide  followed  by  millions !  This  feature  builds  a  steady 
reading  audience,  is  a  valuable  addition  for  any  paper!  For 
proofs  and  prices,  phone,  wire,  or  write  Mollie  Slott.  Manager. . . 

Chicago  Vribune-Xetc  York  XetrM 
SynOicato.  Mac.  KJK.fr'/iJTS.  JSSJ;?' 


THE  'NAUTILUS 


SOCONY-VACUUM  OIL  CO.,  INC. 

The  Makers  of  Mobilgas  and  Mobiloil 


Atomic  Sub  and  Builders  Rely  on  World’s 
Greatest  Lubrication  Knowledge 


With  the  sailing  of  the  “Nautilus” 
—  world’s  first  atomic-powered  subma¬ 
rine— the  U.S.  Navy  crossed  the  thresh¬ 
old  of  the  atomic  age. 

Socooy -Vacuum  is  proud  that  it  has 
been  able  to  play  a  dual  role  in  this  most 
significant  event. 

First,  famous  Socony -Vacuum  lubri¬ 
cants  are  now  proteaing  vital  machin¬ 
ery  aboard  the  “Nautilus.” 

Second,  Electric  Boat  Division,  Gen¬ 


eral  Dynamics  Corp.  —  builder  of  the 
"Nautilus”— relies  100%  on  our  lubri¬ 
cants  and  a  program  of  G)rrect  Lubrica¬ 
tion  to  protect  its  plant  equipment... 
has  done  so  for  the  past  34  years! 

We  wish  the  "Nautilus”  and  her  crew 
all  success ...  pledge  our  continued 
cooperation,  in  every  way  possible,  to 
the  Navy  and  its  suppliers,  toward  the 
end  of  keeping  America  and  her  allies 
strong. 


A  tnorical  intoka  tuba  being  machined  to 
very  precise  tolerances  on  one  of  the  large 
lathes  in  the  Groton  plant. 


Hydraulic  bandar  shapes  seaion  of  8-in. 
steel  pipe  in  two  minutes.  This  operation 
formerly  took  a  full  day. 
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PROMOTION 


Small-City  Newspaper 
Sells  Its  Rural  Coverage 


and  Tribune  out  with  a  Min¬ 
nesota  Drug  Store  Directory 
unusual  in  that  it  covers  the 
whole  state.  Also  contains  cir¬ 
culation  coverage  in  towns  of 
1,000  and  over. 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

Big  city  newspapers  use  lots 
of  imagination  and  ingenuity 
to  sell  their  suburban  coverage 
to  local  advertisers.  Small  city 
newspapers  have  to  do  the 
same  to  sell  their  rural  cover¬ 
age.  Not  in  a  long  time  have 
we  seen  a  small  city  newspaper 
do  as  good  a  selling  job  of  its 
rural  coverage  as  the  New 
Castle  (Ind.)  Courier-Times 
does  in  a  current  broadside. 

The  broadside  is  one  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  Courier-Times 


Highway  Man 

C.  H.  (George)  Cooper,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  North 
Platte  (Neb.)  Daily  Telegraph- 
Bulletin,  has 
been  named 
“Boss  of  the 
Year”  by  the 
Junior  Chamber 
of  Commerce  for 
his  efforts  du- 


showing  the  actual  motor 
routes,  along  with  pictures  of 
the  people  who  deliver  them. 

This  makes  the  point  that  770 
miles  are  driven  every  after¬ 
noon  “to  deliver  today’s  news 
and  your  advertisement  today.” 

Annual  Reports 

St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch- 
Pioneer  Press  enlivens  the  file 
of  annual  report  pages  with  an 
entry  that  boasts  an  attention- 
grabbing  headline,  “Another 

Erorfnted’boTh  sTdes^^wo  S  tirin ^rie7‘?opy  about  here^  'and  Mf  c“ooi;7arran^d 
^  ’  the  “extras”  readers  receive  in  pupils  in  27  high  school 


Grants  to  Charity 

The  Theodore  Bodenweb 
Public  Benevolent  Foundatiog, 
created  under  the  will  of  tht 
late  Theodore  Bodenwein,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  New  Londog 
(Conn.)  Evening  Day  froa 
1891  until  his  death  16  yean 
ago,  made  grants  totaling 
$8,424  to  16  organizations  dur¬ 
ing  1954,  according  to  Earle 
W.  Stamm,  president  of  Daj 
Publishing  Co. 


Coopai 
certs  of  the  U. 


ing  1954  in  be¬ 
half  of  High¬ 
way  83  improve¬ 
ment.  The  news¬ 
paper  also  spon¬ 
sored  two  con- 
S.  Marine  Band 


colors,  and  folded  twice  to 
make  a  handy  letter-size  pro¬ 
motion.  It  is  a  promotion  which, 
done  by  a  newspaper  with  a 
circulation  of  ll^OO,  rivals 
promotions  done  by  some  me¬ 
tropolitan  newspapers. 

What  this  promotion  does, 
basically,  is  tell  the  story  of 
the  Courier-Times  motor  route 
delivery  throughout  its  rural 
territory.  This  was  started  only 
in  August,  1954,  with  100  new 
rural  home  subscriptions  and 
40  mail  customers  who  switched 
to  the  new,  speedier  motor  de¬ 
livery. 

Today,  as  this  promotion  in¬ 
forms,  the  green  boxes  that  in¬ 
dicate  a  rural  home  is  a 
Courier-Times  home  cover  Hen¬ 
ry  County.  “Green  boxes,”  this 
broadside  says,  “make  pastures 
greener  for  New  Castle  mer¬ 
chants.” 

Dot  maps  show  the  before 
and  after  comparison  of  the 
paper’s  rural  circulation.  This 
now  amounts  to  2,485. 

The  broadside  opens  into  a 
full-page  map  of  the  county 


the  form  of  promotions. 

Dallas  (Tex.)  Times  Herald 
uses  a  page  to  write  its  readers 
a  letter  reporting  on  what  it  did 
in  the  way  of  unusual  news  en¬ 
terprise  and  coverage  in  1954. 

And  Marshall  (Tex.)  News 
Messenger  does  pretty  much  the 
same  thing,  tying  in  its  own 
contributions  to  the  progress  of 
its  community. 

Simple  Truth 

Here’s  a  little  ad  in  the  Win- 
sted  (Conn.)  Evening  Citizen 
that’s  well  worth  posting  on 
your  promotion  bulletin  board. 
It  is  headlined  “This  we  know.” 

“The  Winsted  Evening  Citi¬ 
zen,”  it  reads,  “is  seldom  or 
never  thrown  into  the  postoffice 
wastebasket.  It  is  rarely  thrown 
away  at  home  until  every  adult 
member  of  the  family  and  the 
children  have  looked  it  over.  It 
is  often  sent  to  friends  or  rela¬ 
tives  after  that.  Consequently 
the  advertising  placed  in  the 
Citizen  reaches  more  people  and 
stays  with  them  longer  than 
other  types  of  advertising.” 


in 

bands  to  parade  in  North 
Platte  in  the  morning  and  at¬ 
tend  the  afternoon  concert  free. 

Mr.  Cooper,  51,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Telegraph-Bulletin 
since  1946,  was  one  of  the  lead¬ 
ers  in  a  civic  reform  movement 
that  elected  a  “clean-up”  ad¬ 
ministration  in  1951. 


Ethnic  Goodwill 

For  its  special  Christmas  edi¬ 
tion  last  Dec.  24  the  Endicott 
(N.  Y.)  Daily  Bvdletin  capital¬ 
ized  on  one  of  its  circulation 
area’s  outstanding  characteris¬ 
tics  —  the  fact  that  it  is  re¬ 
presentative  of  some  69  ethnic 
groups,  both  Western  and  Or¬ 
iental. 

The  Bulletin  covered  Page 
One  with  a  banner — “  ‘Merry 
Christmas’  in  Area’s  Many 
Languages” — over  a  picture  of 
the  Holy  Family  which  was  sur¬ 
rounded  with  the  seasonal  salu¬ 
tation  in  31  languages.  The 
American  Civic  Association  con¬ 
tributed  the  material. 


If 


you  have  intaroational  butlnott 
intareits  auocialad  with  publishing, 
printing,  advertising  or  commercial 
radio,  and  you  want  to  keep  in  touch 
with  those  activities  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  read  Newspaper  News, 
the  national  monthly  business  news¬ 
paper  devoted  to  those  closely  re¬ 
lated  interests  of  "Down  Under." 


... 

MtwxPAPER  NEWS'i 


IS  Haailltea  St^  Sydaey  Aastralla 
Aamnl  Sabecriptlea  te  U.  S.  $830, 
Write  fer  — iipfe  cepp. 


In  the  Bag 

Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant 
has  produced  a  fast-paced  mark¬ 
et  data  booklet.  Right  on  the 
cover  is  an  index  that  tells  what 
the  booklet  contains:  how  big 
the  market  is  in  dollars,  in  area, 
per  capita  retail  sales  compared 
with  leading  U.  S.  cities,  popu¬ 
lation  gains  compared  with 
U.  S.,  county  sales  rank  com¬ 
pared  with  other  New  England 
markets,  retail  sales  by  coun¬ 
ties,  earned  buying  income 
figures,  per  capita  incomes, 
where  Hartford  shoppers  live, 
how  to  get  tie-ups,  newspaper 
growth  and  circulation. 

Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star 


Shows,  Clubs,  Recipet 

Baltimore  Sunpapers  made 
489  awards  to  football  chao- 
pions  in  the  City  Recreatiot 
Department  amateur  leagues  at 
ceremonies  televised  by  the 
Sunpapers’  station. 


The  second  annual  polio  bew- 
fit  show,  sponsored  by  the  Hop¬ 
kinsville  Kentucky  New  En 
and  its  radio  station  was  staged 
in  two  sections  at  two  different 
places  in  order  to  take  care 
the  folks  who  wanted  to  see  it 


The  Prineville  (Ore.)  Cen¬ 
tral  Oregonian  and  Tribune  hu 
a  new  club,  members  of  whidi 
are  known  as  Central  Oregon¬ 
ian  Lifers.  Free  membershipi, 
including  a  subscription  to  tlu 
paper,  are  offered  to  any  reii- 
dent  of  Crook  County  over  70 
years  of  age. 


Eij 

Sel 

Fo 


Recipes  for  Hawaiian,  Japan¬ 
ese,  Korean,  Chinese,  Portn- 
guese  and  Filipino  dishes  ai* 
found  in  the  booklet  Honohk 
Star  -  Bulletin  newspaperboji 
give  to  subscribers..  'The  selec¬ 
tion  was  compiled  by  Harriet 
Thomas,  food  editor,  who  used 
recipes  which  had  appeared  in 
the  newspaper’  s  weekly  food 
sections. 


Downtown  Event 

An  estimated  2,000,000  entity 
blanks  were  returned  in  an 
event  sponsored  by  five  down¬ 
town  merchants  in  the  Duluth 
(Minn.)  News -Tribune  and 
Herald. 

Both  newspapers  published  a 
two  column  coupon  daily  from 
Nov.  28  through  Dec.  23.  The 
coupon  had  instructions  and 
five  separate  sections.  The  sub¬ 
scriber  was  urged  to  separate 
the  sections  and  deposit  them, 
with  name  and  address,  in  boxes 
supplied  in  each  of  the  five  co¬ 
operating  stores. 

A  number  was  drawn  from  a 
concrete  mixer  at  a  busy  down¬ 
town  Duluth  comer  and  the 
holder  received  a  new  car. 


Refunds  Available 
A  Sunday  issue  of  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  (Ohio)  Post  ran  a  note 
on  the  front  page  headed  “Yuk 
Cash  for  the  Asking”  calling 
attention  to  a  full  page 
names  and  former  addresaci 
of  folks  who  had  refunds  con¬ 
ing  from  the  Internal  Revenw 
Bureau,  who  could  not  be  found 
at  the  addresses  listed. 


Life  Begins  At  65 

With  so  many  persons  it- 
tiring  at  65  on  pensions  and 
living  longer  any  story  on  foUa 
of  that  age  is  popular.  “Don’t 
Stop  Living,  Biggrer  and  Better 
Things  Happen  After  Yo« 
Reach  65”  was  the  four-coluw 
head  over  a  story  in  the  De¬ 
troit  (Mich.)  Free  Press  oe 
one  Sunday,  quoting  prominent 
persons  who  accomplished  greet 
things  after  65. 
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Eisenhower 
Sets  Figure 
For  P.  O.  Hike 


Summer  field  has  prepared  the 
bill  and  report  for  Congress 
and  it  is  undergoing  re-read¬ 
ings  within  the  Department,  at 
the  Treasury,  Budget  Bureau 
and  other  interested  stations. 
It  will  propose  the  two-step 
plan  and  interim  rate  increase 
which  the  President  promised 
in  his  State  of  the  Union  Mes¬ 
sage  and  in  the  special  mes¬ 
sages  on  postal  matters  and 
federal  pasrrolls. 


Washington 
President  Eisenhower  has 
promised  Congress  a  bill  which 
will  make  provision  for  an  ad¬ 
ditional  $400,000,000  in  postal 
revenues  annually  and  detail 
its  application  among  the  sev-  _  ,  „  ^  ^  i 

eral  classifications  of  mail  Sustains  Guild 

mitter.  Action  for  Polumbaum 

Past  history  in  dealing  with  Court  Justice  Felix 

»  succession  of  bills  to  this  end,  ^envenira  this  week  denied  a 
plus  general  pinpointing  of  .L 

blame  for  department  deficits. 


leave  no  doubt  that  second-class 
mail  will  be  asked  to  carry  a 
large  share  of  the  load. 

The  President  has  asked  that 
an  independent  commission  be 
created  to  give  guidance  to 
Congress  and  the  Post  Office 
Department  on  revenue-raising 
matters.  Such  a  commission 
would  probe,  among  multiple 
other  questions  of  postal  op¬ 
eration,  whether  second-class  ,  _ 
actually  produces  a  deficit,  and,  ueorge  A 


by  the  United  Press 
asking  dismissal  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Guild’s  action 
to  force  reinstatement  of  Theo¬ 
dore  S.  Polumbaum,  who  was 
fired  in  1953  after  he  appeared 
before  a  House  Un-American 
Activities  Committee. 

UP’s  attorney,  Thomas  Dish- 
kin,  argued  that  trial  of  the 
guild  case  would  reopen  all  of 
the  issues  which  had  been  set¬ 
tled  in  the  arbitration  award 
Spiegleberg  and 


if  so,  whether  the  Department  there  was  no  statutory  pro^- 

-  .  ..  ai/\rk  A  Ain 'a 


has  not  been  overstating  the 
case  in  the  past. 

Latest  mention  of  the  need 
for  more  revenue  and  the  first 
confirmation  of  the  rumored 
{400,000,000  figure,  came  in  the 
annual  budget  message,  sent  to 
Capitol  Hill  on  Monday.  It 


sion  for  such  procedure.  ANG’s 
attorney,  Irving  Leuchter,  as¬ 
serted  there  was  precedent  for 
going  to  trial  to  review  an  ar¬ 
bitration  award  and  obtain  ad¬ 
ditional  relief. 

The  arbitrator  found  that  UP 
^  had  just  cause  to  fire  Polum- 

detaiM  planned  and  "projected  baum,  because  he  had  destroyed 
improvements  in  service  and  his  value  as  an  impartial  news 
present  and  proposed  economies.  time 

“Largely  because  of  these  reason 

ttvings,”  the  President  stated,  ^he  dismissal  was  not 

“the  net  expenditures  of  the  contract. 

Post  Office  under  existing  laws  I!'®.  complaint  is  legally 
have  been  reduced  to  the  low-  sufficient  for  a  trial  of  the  is- 
«t  level  in  the  last  eight  years.  «“®®'  Justice  Benvenga  ruled. 
The  increased  postal  rates  ^  * 

which  I  recommended  in  my  David  Snell  Joins 

S'  sns  Life  Magazine  Stoff 

to  postal  revenues.  This  would  David  Snell,  writer  and  car- 
be  enough  to  cover  the  recom-  toonist  for  the  New  York 
mended  pay  adjustments  of  130  World-Telegram  Sun,  has  re^ 


million  dollars  and  reduce  net 
expenditures  to  24  million  dol¬ 
lars  in  the  fiscal  year  1956. 

“These  steps  together  with 
further  major  economies  now  in 
process,  should  cause  the  postal 
system  to  become  self-support¬ 
ing  in  the  near  future.” 

In  a  footnote  to  the  statis¬ 
tical  section  of  the  budget  mes¬ 
sage,  the  subject  of  rates  was 
tovered  in  a  single  sentence, 
under  a  sub-heading,  “Postal 


Snwll 


signed  to  become 
a  member  of  the 
editorial  staff 
of  Life  maga¬ 
zine  Feb.  1. 

Mr.  Snell 
formerly  was 
a  reporter  for 
the  old  New 
York  Sun,  At¬ 
lanta  (  G  a  .  ) 
Conatitu - 
t  i  o  n  and 


rate  increase.”  It  says:  “Legis-  Minden  (La.)  Herald  and  early 
lation  will  be  proposed  by  the  in  his  career  he  was  staff 
Postmaster  General  to  increase  artist  for  the  Baton  Rouge 
postal  rates  which  will  yield  (La.)  State  Times  and  Advo 
approximately  $400,000,000  in  cate.  He  served  with  the  New 
19^.”  York  bureau  of  the  United 

Attorney  General  Arthur  E.  Press  before  joining  the  Sun. 
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Criminal  Indictment 
Of  Roberts  Quashed 


Kansas  City 

The  criminal  indictment 
against  Roy  A.  Roberts  was 
dismissed  Jan.  14,  three  days 
before  the  trial  opened,  on  a 
motion  filed  by  Earl  A.  Jinkin- 
son,  special  assistant  to  the  At¬ 
torney  General,  and  Thomas  M. 
Kerr  Jr.,  government  trial  at¬ 
torney. 

The  dismissal  did  not  affect 
a  civil  complaint  against  Mr. 
Roberts  or  criminal  complaints 
against  Emil  A.  Sees,  advertis¬ 
ing  manager,  and  the  Kansas 
City  Star  Company. 

The  motion  stated  that  evi¬ 
dence  supporting  the  criminal 
indictment  against  Mr.  Rob¬ 
erts,  president  of  the  Star  com¬ 
pany,  showed  he  was  aware  of 
and  had  general  supervision  of 
the  business  practices  and  poli¬ 
cies  of  the  Star  and  Mr.  Sees, 
including  the  practices  which 
are  alleged  in  the  indictment  to 
violate  the  Sherman  Act,  but 
that  the  evidence  did  not  in¬ 
dicate  Mr.  Roberts  personally 
participated  in  the  alleged 
criminal  activities  charged  in 
the  indictment. 

Insufficient  for  Proof 

The  motion  stated  the  evi¬ 
dence  supporting  the  indictment 
had  been  reviewed  “and  it  does 
not  appear  to  those  who  have 
reviewed  it  that  such  evidence 
would  prove  beyond  a  reason¬ 
able  doubt  that  the  defendant, 
Roy  A.  Roberts,  is  guilty  of  the 
offenses  charged.” 

After  Mr.  Jinkinson  had  read 
the  motion  to  the  court.  Judge 
Richard  M.  Duncan  asked  Elton 
Marshall,  an  attorney  for  the 
Star,  if  he  had  any  objections 
to  the  motion,  to  which  Mr. 
Marshall  replied  he  had  no  pre¬ 
vious  knowledge  of  the  filing  of 
the  motion. 

“Well,”  Judge  Duncan  asked, 
“do  you  object  to  it?” 

“If  Marshall  is  objecting,” 
Mr.  Jinkinson  said,  “it’s  quite 
all  right  with  me.  I  would  feel 
very  fine  about  it  if  he  would 
object.” 

Not  a  Conspiracy  Case 

Mr.  Marshall  then  examined 
a  copy  of  the  rule  involved  and 
said:  “The  rule  seems  to  pro¬ 
vide  that  the  Attorney  General 
has  a  right  with  the  approval 
of  the  court,  to  make  the  dis¬ 
missal.” 

“Yes,”  the  court  said. 

Then  Mr.  Marshall  said : 
“Partly  under  the  rule,  it  is  an 
ex-parte  matter.” 


“It  is  an  ex-parte  matter,” 
Judge  Duncan  said.  “As  I  un¬ 
derstand  it,  this  is  not  a  con¬ 
spiracy  case.” 

“It  is  not,  your  honor,”  Mr. 
Jinkinson  said. 

“Is  it  your  information  that 
the  Department  of  Justice  has 
fully  reviewed  this  matter  since 
the  return  of  the  indictment  in 
the  light  of  evidence  which  you 
are  now  prepared  to  submit  to 
the  court?”  Judge  Duncan 
asked. 

“That  is  my  understanding. 
Your  Honor,”  Mr.  Jinkinson 
replied. 

“It  is  the  opinion  of  the  At¬ 
torney  General  that  the  evi¬ 
dence  which  is  now  prepared 
and  ready  for  submission  would 
not  justify  a  conviction  of  the 
defendant  Roberts?”  the  court 
asked. 

“I  have  been  so  informed,” 
Mr.  Jinkinson  replied. 

“With  that  understanding,” 
Judge  Duncan  said,  “if  the  At¬ 
torney  General  feels  the  evi¬ 
dence  will  not  justify  a  convic¬ 
tion,  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the 
court  in  the  exercise  of  its  dis¬ 
cretion  to  permit  the  dismissal. 
The  order  will  be  so  entered.” 

Roberta  Hits  'Smear’ 

After  the  indictment  was  dis¬ 
missed,  Mr.  Roberts  made  the 
following  statement: 

“This  comes  as  a  complete 
surprise  to  me.  I  was  smeared 
by  the  return  of  the  indictment 
and  this  smear  has  continued 
for  a  period  of  more  than  two 
years. 

“When  the  indictment  was  re¬ 
turned  I  stated  then  and  I  re¬ 
peat  now  that  the  Star’s  busi¬ 
ness  practices  have  been,  and 
are  now,  in  accord  both  with 
the  law  and  good  morals.  Our 
policy  has  always  been  to  run 
a  clean  paper  and  to  give  the 
greatest  possible  service  at 
the  lowest  price  to  readers  and 
advertisers  and  to  further  the 
advancement  of  our  commu¬ 
nity. 

“At  the  same  time  the  indict¬ 
ment  was  returned,  the  govern¬ 
ment  filed  a  civil  suit  which  is 
still  pending  and  yet  to  be  tried 
after  the  disposition  of  the 
criminal  case.  There  was  never 
any  justification  for  the  insti¬ 
tution  of  either  action,  certainly 
not  for  the  criminal  action. 

“The  Star  is  owned  only  by 
the  people  who  work  for  it — a 
unique,  democratic  experiment. 
By  industry  and  efficiency  of 
operation  we  have  been  able  to 


give  our  subscribers  a  good 
newspaper  at  the  lowest  rate 
anywhere  and  at  the  same  time 
to  give  our  advertisers  an  eco¬ 
nomical  rate  and  service  that 
are  not  surpassed. 

Some  Minor  Grievances 

“It  would  be  strange,  indeed, 
measured  in  the  volume  of  our 
business  and  number  of  people 
with  whom  we  have  dealt 
through  the  years  if  there 
should  not  be  some  who  for 
one  reason  or  another  feel  they 
have  grievances.  If  so,  when 
measured  in  the  time  involved 
and  the  great  multitude  of  peo¬ 
ple  and  transactions  concerned, 
it  will  be  found  to  be  minor,  in¬ 
deed. 

“I  feel  that  the  criminal  case 
should  be  dismissed  both  as  to 
the  paper  and  to  Emil  A.  Sees. 

“Fundamentally  the  Star  has 
been  operated  always  with  a 
first  goal  of  building  our  com¬ 
munity.  As  the  community  has 
grown,  the  Star  has  grown.  Re¬ 
gardless  of  government  action, 
this  will  continue  to  be  the 
fundamental  objective  of  the 
Star  of  which  all  of  us  are  so 
proud.” 

Other  Motions  Denied 

A  motion  for  a  continuance 
and  separate  motions  for  sever¬ 
ance  for  Messrs.  Roberts  and 
Sees  were  overruled  Jan.  10  by 
the  court.  A  fourth  motion  in 
which  the  defendants  asked  for 
the  grovemment  to  produce  cer¬ 
tain  documents,  including  state¬ 
ments  of  witnesses,  was  over¬ 
ruled  also. 

The  motions  seeking  separate 
trials  asserted  evidence  that 
would  be  immaterial,  incompe¬ 
tent  and  highly  prejudicial  to 
them  might  be  admitted  against 
the  defendant  company.  Admis¬ 
sion  of  such  evidence  against 
the  separate  defendants  would 
deny  them  fair  trials,  the  mo¬ 
tion  stated. 

Elton  Marshall,  attorney  for 
the  Star,  declared  in  the  motion 
for  a  continuance  that  the  de¬ 
fendants  have  been  unable  to 
prepare  adequately  for  trial  be¬ 
cause  “not  a  single,  specific 
overt  act  or  transaction  is  iden¬ 
tified  in  the  indictment,  either 
as  to  time,  place,  persons  in¬ 
volved  or  in  any  o^er  manner.” 

“These  are  matters  that  have 
been  passed  on  by  the  court 
heretofore,”  Judge  Duncan  said. 
“The  application  will  be  denied.” 
• 

Press  Aide’s  Pay  Set 

Montgomery,  Ala. 

On  the  recommendation  of 
Gov.  Gordon  Persons,  the  State 
Personnel  Board  has  set  up  an 
unclassified  state  job  of  execu¬ 
tive  press  secretary  with  a 
single  pay  scale  of  |600  per 
month. 


12  Men  Sit 
On  Star  Jury 

Kansas  City,  Mo, 

The  jury  in  the  Star  anti¬ 
trust  trial  consists  of  12  men, 
with  a  man  and  a  woman  u 
alternates. 

An  occupational  listing  shovi 
this  composition  of  the  panel: 
One  mechanic,  one  building  sq. 
perintendent,  three  laborers,  • 
General  Motors  employe,  one 
machinist,  one  truck  driver,  ow 
chemist,  one  upholsterer,  one 
steel  worker,  one  real  estate 
dealer,  one  housewife,  and  one 
farmer. 

In  selecting  the  jury,  Judge 
Duncan  chose  nineteen  pros¬ 
pective  jurors  and  four  pron- 
pective  alternates  from  the 
veniremen  present. 

“Does  any  member  of  tlw 
panel  know  anjrthing  about  thii 
case?”  Judge  Duncan  asked. 

Venireman  Becker,  identified 
on  the  record  as  Harry  L 
Becker,  g^eneral  manager  of 
radio  station  KIMO  in  Inde¬ 
pendence,  arose: 

The  Court — What  is  yonr 
knowledge  or  information? 

Becker — Well,  nothing  direct, 
sir.  My  employer,  I  believe,  ie 
somewhat  interested  in  the  ease. 

Query  on  Employer 

The  Court — Who  is  your  em¬ 
ployer,  sir? 

Becker — Craig  Siegfried. 

The  Court — Is  he  a  witneii 
in  the  case? 

Becker — I  understand  he  is. 
Other  than  that  I  have  no  trw 
knowledge,  other  than  what  I 
read. 

The  Court — Craig  Siegfried 
Do  you  have  such  a  witness 
as  far  as  you  know? 

Mr.  Jinkinson  —  Yes,  Your 
Honor,  only  for  the  purpose  of 
identifying  documents. 

Mr.  Marshall — Your  honor,  I 
think  he  is  a  very  important 
person  connected  with  the  gov¬ 
ernment’s  case. 

The  Court — I  think  the  Juror 
should  be  excused. 

Judge  Duncan  asked  bow 
many  panel  members  were  ad¬ 
vertisers  in  the  Star.  Several 
veniremen  answered,  saying 
either  companies  for  which  thej 
worked  or  they  personally  had 
advertised  in  the  Star.  None 
expressed  knowledge  of  an; 
friction  between  the  newspaper 
and  the  advertiser. 

Judge  Duncan  also  asked  if 
any  members  were  members  of 
a  political  grroup  which  had 
been  the  subject  of  attack  b 
the  public  press  and  had  formed 
any  political  prejudice  agrainit 
the  newspaper.  There  was  no 
answer. 
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K.  C.  Star  Case 

(Continued  from  page  7) 


Uons  because  of  the  discount. 
Other  radio  stations  competing 
with  WDAF  and  not  having  a 
newspaper  to  hold  out  the  same 
appeal  to  its  customers  were 
placed  at  a  competitive  disad- 
rantage. 

“The  evidence  will  show  that 
advertisers  in  the  Kansas  City 
area  desired  to  purchase  adver¬ 
tising  on  television,”  Mr.  Jink- 
inson  said.  “It  will  further 
ahow  that  WDAF-TV  refused 
to  sell  television  time  to  adver¬ 
tisers  unless  they  advertised 
in  the  Star  and  the  Tlimes. 

“However,  in  instances  where 
advertisers  were  not  using  the 
Times  or  the  Star  or  other  pub¬ 
lications  of  the  Star  and  ap¬ 
proached  WDAF-TV  for  tele¬ 
vision  time,  they  were  promptly 
told  that  there  was  no  time 
available  to  them  unless  they 
advertised  in  the  Star  or  the 
Times  and  that  television  time 
was  reserved  for  the  Star  ad- 
\’ertisers.” 

Circnlation  Forced 
Mr.  Jinkinson  recalled  that  a 
publication  known  as  Television 
Preview  was  started  here  by 
local  persons  for  the  carryring 
of  television  news  exclusively 
and  the  publication  of  local  ad¬ 
vertising. 

“The  evidence  will  show  that 
when  Television  Preview  at¬ 
tempted  to  advertise  on  WDAF- 
TV  the  request  was  denied  for 
the  sole  reason  that  they  were 
competing  with  the  publica¬ 
tions  of  the  Kansas  City  Star 
(Company  in  the  solicitation  of 
advertising  in  the  metropolitan 
Kansas  City.” 

Mr.  Jinkinson  said  that  evi¬ 
dence  would  show  the  Star 
forces  its  readers  to  buy  its 
morning,  afternoon  and  Sun¬ 
day  editions  without  choice  on 
the  part  ef  the  subscriber  or  the 
independent  contract  carrier. 

Salesmen  to  Testify 
He  said  further  that  evidence 
would  show  that  a  newspaper 
contemplating  entering  Kansas 
City  would  be  forced  to  estab¬ 
lish  both  an  evening  and  a 
morning  paper  since  the  Star 
practice  already  provides  such 
service. 

“Thus,”  Mr.  Jinkinson  said, 
“instead  of  getting  two  news¬ 
papers  such  as  the  Star  and 
the  new  competitive  morning 
paper,  which  the  subscriber  de¬ 
sired,  the  subscriber  would  have 
three  papers.” 

Mr.  Jinkinson  said  that  adver- 
tiaing  solicitors  who  formerly 
worked  for  the  Star  will  testify 


of  pressure  placed  on  them  by 
the  Star. 

“They  will  testify  that  the 
practices  which  I  have  enumer¬ 
ated  in  some  detail  were  the 
practices  and  policies  which  the 
Star  company.  Sees  and  others 
of  the  Star,  advocated  and  which 
the  solicitors  were  told  and 
instructed  to  follow,”  he  said. 

Mr.  Jinkinson  asserted  that 
store  owners  and  managers 
would  testify  about  pressure 
exerted  by  Star  solicitors. 

“They  will  detail  to  you,"  he 
declared,  “how  they  lost  adver¬ 
tisers,  how  they  had  firm  con¬ 
tracts  for  advertising  cancelled 
through  the  action  of  the  de¬ 
fendants  and  how  many  of  the 
potential  advertisers  were 
scared  off  from  advertising  with 
them  because  of  threats  made 
to  the  potential  advertiser  by 
the  Star.  They  will  detail  for 
you  these  threats  to  their  free¬ 
dom  to  advertise;  the  threat  of 
denial  of  the  use  of  the  Star 
columns  in  the  event  they  ad¬ 
vertised  with  competing  mediae 
and  in  some  cases  the  actual 
exclusion  from  the  Star  publi¬ 
cations.” 

Large  Share  of  Market 

Finally,  Mr.  Jinkinson  said, 
the  Government  will  present 
figures  to  show  how  the  adver¬ 
tising  business  of  the  Star  com¬ 
pares  to  that  of  other  newspa¬ 
pers  and  radio  and  television 
stations  in  the  metropolitan 
Kansas  City  area. 

“These  figures  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  clearly  show  that  ap¬ 
proximately  92%  of  the  total 
advertising  dollars  spent  in  the 
area  in  newspapers  are  spent 
in  the  publications  of  the  Star,” 
the  prosecutor  asserted.  “They 
will  show  that  even  if  yon  in¬ 
clude  radio  and  television  ad¬ 
vertising  the  Star  gets  approxi¬ 
mately  85%  of  all  advertising 
money  spent.  They  will  further 
show  that  the  Star  and  the 
Times  constitute  97%  of  the  to¬ 
tal  circulation  of  newspapers  in 
the  area.” 

Ten  times  during  the  opening 
statement,  attorneys  for  the 
Star  objected  on  grounds  the 
statement,  attorneys  for  the 
Star  objected  on  grounds  the 
statements  were  matters  of  ar¬ 
gument  and  were  not  factual. 
Eight  of  the  objections  were 
sustained  by  the  court. 

Mr.  Jinkinson  said  in  closing 
that  the  Government  would 
prove  that  advertising  and  sub¬ 
scription  rates  to  the  Star  were 
increased  after  the  Kansas  CSty 
Journal  ceased  operation. 

The  opening  statement  in  be¬ 
half  of  the  defendants  was  re¬ 
served  until  the  close  of  the 
government’s  case. 


First  Witness:  Ex-Storekeeper 
Tells  Why  He  Kept  Ads  in  Star 


Herbert  Aronoff,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  who  was  formerly  asso¬ 
ciated  with  a  children’s  clothing 
store  chain  here,  was  the  first 
government  witness.  Aronoff 
said  he  was  told  that  advertis¬ 
ing  space  in  the  Star  was  at  a 
premium  whenever  his  adver¬ 
tisements  appeared  in  other 
medias.  He  said  he  was  told 
that  he  had  better  use  the  other 
media  if  he  could. 

Aronoff  said  he  cancelled  his 
contracts  with  the  other  medias 
when  it  appeared  to  him  he 
would  lose  his  advertising  in 
the  Star. 

Under  cross-examination  by 
Carl  Enggas,  an  attorney  for 
the  Star,  the  witness  said  the 
stores  owed  the  Star  about 
$4,000  when  they  closed  in  1960 
but  that  he  was  no  longer  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  firm  at  that 
time. 

Aronoff  said  that  he  was  in 
charge  of  advertising  for  the 
stores  in  his  capacity  as  presi¬ 
dent  and  general  nmnager. 
Aronoff  said  in  cross-examina¬ 
tion  that  he  had  filed  a  petition 
in  bankruptcy  and  that  the 
trustee  in  bankruptcy  had  not 
discharged  him  after  the  bank¬ 
ruptcy  had  been  put  into  effect. 

“You  owed  the  Star  between 
three  and  four  thousand  dollars 
didn’t  you?”  Enggas  asked. 

“I  believe  we  owed  a  lot  of 
money  at  the  time,”  Aronoff 
replied. 

Aronoff  said  he  was  first 
solicited  for  advertising  in  the 
Star  by  Roy  Nichols. 

“Did  you  have  a  discussion 
with  him  in  1946  at  your  store 
with  reference  to  space  in  the 
Star  and  Times  being  at  a  pre¬ 
mium?”  Jinkinson  asked. 

“Yes,  sir,”  the  witness  said. 

“What  was  said?” 

“They  would  do  the  best  they 
could  for  us.  We  signed  a  con¬ 
tract  with  them.” 

The  witness  said  he  advertised 
exclusively  in  the  Star  for  a 
few  months  after  the  business 
opened  but  later  placed  advertis¬ 
ing  in  other  periodicals.  The 
solicitor  for  the  Star  called  on 
him  later,  he  said. 

“What  was  said  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  your  advertising  in 
other  media  by  the  solicitor  who 
was  there?” 


“So  long  as  you  can  get  space 
elsewhere  you  don’t  need  space 
in  the  Star.  Our  space  is  at  a 
premium.” 

0 — What  did  you  tell  him? 

A — We  behaved. 

0 — You  behaved? 

A — Stayed  in  line. 

0 — Meaning  what? 

A — We  wouldn’t  advertise  in 
other  papers. 

Aronoff  said  that  he  had  had 
an  advertising  contract  with  the 
Independent,  a  weekly  maga¬ 
zine. 

“Was  anything  said  about 
your  contract  with  the  Inde¬ 
pendent?” 

“I  had  to  break  the  contract. 
I  paid  them  the  regular  rate, 
lost  the  discount  that  you  get 
on  a  monthly  or  yearly  con¬ 
tract  with  them  and  that  was 
the  end  of  my  advertising  in 
the  Independent.” 

Aronoff  said  he  received  a 
call  from  a  representative  of 
the  Star  between  1947  and  1949 
when  he  advertised  in  the  Cath~ 
olie  Digest.  He  said  that  ad¬ 
vertising  with  the  Digest  was 
discontinued  because  he  didn’t 
want  to  lose  space  in  the  Star. 

At  one  point  Enggas  asked 
the  witness  if  it  was  not  during 
the  period  of  a  newsprint  short¬ 
age  that  he  had  conversations 
at  the  Star  about  space  being 
at  a  premium. 

A — Nobody  ever  indicated  a 
newsprint  shortage  to  me,  sir. 

0 — Well,  it  was  following 
your  return  from  the  service 
and  going  into  the  shop,  wasn’t 
it? 

A — Yes. 

Q — And  was  it  in  the  period 
of  time  from  1946  to  1947? 

A — I  don’t  know  that  there 
was  a  shortage. 

In  cross-examination  the  Star 
attorney  sought  to  bring  out 
that  the  witness  had  been  in¬ 
volved  in  bankruptcy  proceed¬ 
ings  more  than  once  and  went 
under  the  name  of  Aronoffsky. 
The  witness  said  he  had  his 
name  changed  legally  in  1936 
or  1937. 


Former  Ad  Solicitors  for  Star 
Relate  Policies  Applied  in  Selling 

Former  employes  of  the  fied  about  policies  allegedly 
newspaper,  Rochford  Shaw  Jr.,  used  in  the  advertising  depart- 
Fresno,  Calif.,  and  Robert  J.  ment  while  selling  advertise- 
E.  Frazier,  Los  Angeles,  testi-  (Continued  on  page  64) 
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merits  to  business  firms.  They 
said  that  Sees  called  meetings 
of  display  solicitors  every  time 
the  Journal-Post  published  a 
special  edition.  They  said  that 
Sees  would  clip  out  ads  and 
give  them  to  solicitors  who 
handled  the  accounts  for  the 
Star. 

“What  did  Sees  say  when  he 
gave  them  the  ad?”  Jinkinson 
asked. 

‘Waste  of  Money’ 

“He  would  tell  them  to  go 
and  get  it,  the  ad,”  Shaw  said. 

Shaw  said  he  would  go  see 
the  advertiser. 

“I  told  him  we  wanted  it,” 
Shaw  said.  “I  told  him  it  was 
a  waste  of  money  to  run  it  in 
the  Journal-Post.” 

Under  cross-examination  Shaw 
said  he  told  advertisers  they 
would  get  more  for  their  adver¬ 
tising  money  in  the  Star  than 
they  would  get  from  some  other 
media. 

“And  that  was  a  fact?”  asked 
Marshall. 

“Yes,  sir,”  Shaw  said. 

“And  you  believed  it?” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

Frazier  gave  similar  testi¬ 
mony  about  Sees  clipping  ads 
from  the  Journal-Post  and  in¬ 
structing  solicitors  to  get  ads. 

Combination  Rate 

Frazier  said  he  had  heard 
Sees  use  the  phrase  equal  space 
and  that  it  meant  the  solicitor 
should  obtain  an  ad  for  the 
Star  of  equal  size  to  that  car¬ 
ried  in  another  medium.  The 
witness  said  that  combination 
rate  advertising  was  directed 
toward  national  advertisers  and 
required  that  the  same  ad  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  morning  and  eve¬ 
ning  editions  of  the  Star.  He 
said  that  the  Firestone  retail 
stores  in  Kansas  City  were  on 
his  list  of  clients  and  that  firm 
came  under  the  combination 
policy.  Frazier  said  that  offi¬ 
cials  of  the  Firestone  company 
had  inquired  about  advertising 
in  one  paper  and  not  the  other 
and  that  he  told  them  it  could 
not  be  done. 

Under  cross-examination  the 
witness  said  it  was  his  job  to 
ask  persons  to  advertise  in  the 
Star. 

Q — You  didn’t  refuse  ads 
from  your  customers,  did  you? 

A — No  generally,  no. 

Q — You  were  trying  to  sell 
as  much  space  as  possible, 
weren’t  you? 

A — Yes. 

Q — ^The  Star  had  a  much 
larger  circulation  than  the 
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Journal-Post  ? 

A — Yes. 

Q — Did  you  tell  the  adver¬ 
tisers  that? 

A— Yes. 

Alleged  Pressures 

Direct  examination  of  other 
witnesses  concerned  alleged 
pressures  brought  to  bear  upon 
advertisers  by  the  Star  to  force 
them  to  advertise  only  in  The 
Star. 

Paul  Scott,  manager  of  a  re¬ 
tail  store,  said  that  prior  to 
January,  1952,  he  placed  ads  in 
the  Industrial  Press,  the  Kan¬ 
sas  City  News  Press,  the  Kan- 
ms  City  Call,  Prom  magazine 
and  a  North  Kansas  City  paper 
as  well  as  the  Star.  He  said 
that  Frank  Moore,  an  ad  solici¬ 
tor  called  him  on  the  telephone. 

“Mr.  Moore  told  me  the  Star 
looked  unfavorably  on  these 
other  ads  and  if  I  wanted  a 
more  favorable  position  in  the 
Star  I’d  better  contain  my  ad¬ 
vertising  in  that  medium,” 
Scott  said. 

The  witness  said  he  waaitold 
by  Moore  that  ads  in  the  other 
publications  were  duplicates  and 
could  be  handled  by  the  Star. 

He  said  in  cross-examination 
that  he  advertised  in  other 
media  in  addition  to  those  men¬ 
tioned,  that  he  also  used  car 
cards,  billboards,  direct  mail 
and  transit  radio. 

Position  Promised 

Scott  said  Moore  told  him  he 
could  expect  better  cooperation 
from  the  Star  in  the  position 
of  his  ads  if  he  used  only  Star 
advertising. 

“What  is  the  best  position 
for  an  ad?”  Enggas  asked  in 
cross-examination. 

“Well,  in  my  opinion  when 
your  ad  is  not  surrounded  by 
other  ads,  that  is  the  best  posi¬ 
tion,”  Scott  said. 

Q — Even  among  advertisers 
it  is  a  debatable  question,  is  it 
not? 

A — Yes. 

Q — In  other  words  there  is  no 
agreement  even  among  people 
who  spend  money  for  advertis¬ 
ing  all  the  time? 

A — I  would  say  no. 

Q — Isn’t  it  a  fact  that  in  your 
business  your  good  customers 
and  regular  customers  get  a 
little  better  consideration  than 
people  who  buy  from  you  occa¬ 
sionally,  spasmodically  or  at 
irregular  intervals? 

A — Inasmuch  as  I  do  not 
work  in  the  store  I  cannot 
answer  the  question.' 

Q — You  have  had  the  experi¬ 
ence  many  times  of  being 
treated  a  little  better  where  you 
were  a  regular  customer? 

A— Yes. 


Richard  A.  Flucke,  depart¬ 
ment  manager  for  the  Green- 
lease  Motor  company,  said  he 
was  approached  by  a  solicitor 
after  he  had  run  an  ad  in  the 
Johnson  County  (Kas.)  Herald. 

“He  told  me  he  didn’t  think 
it  was  quite  right,”  the  witness 
said.  “He  said  the  Star  covered 
the  same  territory  and  went  in¬ 
to  the  same  homes  and  that  the 
Herald  ad  was  not  necessary.” 

Flucke  said  the  solicitor  did 
not  say  he  would  not  sell  him 
advertising,  but  told  him  that 
it  would  be  possible  for  the 
Star  to  tell  him  that  it  did  not 
have  space  for  his  ads. 

On  cross-examination,  Flucke, 
who  formerly  operated  a  tire 
business,  said  he  continued  to 
insert  ads  in  the  Johnson 
County  Herald  and  the  Star 
until  he  went  out  of  business. 

“And  nothing  happened?” 
Enggas  asked. 

‘Start  Behaving’ 

“No,”  Flucke  replied. 

Tom  Crawford,  retired  owner 
of  a  dress  shop,  said  he  talked 
with  Sees  about  the  position  of 
his  ad.  Crawford  said  he  had 
been  advertising  in  two  other 
local  medias.  The  position  of 
his  ads  were  changed  to  the 
bottom  of  a  page  or  the  back 
page  after  he  began  advertis¬ 
ing  in  a  Topeka,  Kansas,  week¬ 
ly,  he  said. 

“And  what  did  Sees  say?” 

“He  said,  ‘Well, — Tom,  if  you 
don’t  start  behaving  yourself 
it’s  going  to  get  a  lot  worse.’ 
I  said  ‘what  do  you  mean?’  and 
Sees  said  ‘you’ve  got  to  quit 
wasting  your  money  on  other 
publications.’  ” 

Enggas  asked  Crawford  if 
his  shop  was  little  or  big  when 
he  started  business  in  1935. 
Crawford  said  it  was  small. 

“Did  it  get  bigger  and  big¬ 
ger?”  Enggas  asked. 

Crawford  said  it  got  so  big 
he  retired. 

One  Paper,  13  Editions 

Jinkinson  proposed  a  stipula¬ 
tion  that  within  the  time  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  indictment  the  com¬ 
pany  published  the  Times,  the 
Star  and  the  Sunday  Star  and 
operated  WDAF  and  WDAF- 
TV.  Marshall  said  the  de¬ 
fendants  would  stipulate  only 
that  the  Star  publishes  one 
newspaper  with  13  editions  a 
week. 

“Then  you  won’t  stipulate 
that  you  publish  a  newspaper 
known  as  the  Kansas  City 
Times?”  Jinkinson  asked. 

“No,”  Marshall  declared. 

A  part  of  testimony  that  Sees 
had  ordered  a  solicitor  to  tell  an 
advertiser  in  whose  ad  an  er¬ 
ror  was  made  to  run  the  ad 
again  but  to  tell  the  advertiser 


his  space  was  cut  was  striclm 
from  the  record.  Space  was 
then  rationed. 

Thomas  M.  Kei’r  Jr.,  goveir,. 
ment  attorney,  objected  to  the 
court’s  ruling  saying  that  sonjs 
times  a  lot  of  little  things  add 
up  to  a  pattern  of  offenses. 

Personal  Matter 

“An  accumulation  of  little 
things  has  to  be  in  themselvn 
a  violation  of  the  law,  but  yog 
have  to  have  a  violation  because 
they  aie  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion  even  as  little  things,”  Judge 
Duncan  said.  “It  has  sometning 
to  do  with  commerce  and  ig 
some  respect  a  violation  of  the 
law.  Here  is  a  purely  personal 
matter  in  the  conduct  of  a 
newspaper  that,  as  I  say,  may 
be  arbitrary,  might  be  absolute¬ 
ly  arbitrary  but  arbitrariness  ii 
not  a  violation  of  the  law.” 

Kerr  argued  that  the  Supreme 
Court  had  stated  several  times 
that  innocent  acts  which  alone 
would  be  innocent  may  often  le 
given  weight  along  with  other 
acts  in  this  type  of  case. 

“I’m  just  sorry  but  I  can’t 
agree  to  the  revelancy  of  it,” 
the  court  said. 

Attorneys  for  the  Star  have 
objected  to  most  testimony  of 
incidents  that  occurred  prior  to 
three  years  before  the  indict¬ 
ment  was  returned. 

Notes  Admitted 

Attorneys  for  the  Star,  Judge 
Duncan  and  Jinkinson  conferred 
at  length  in  the  testimony  of 
Robert  Brown,  Oklahoma  City, 
whether  a  note  saved  by  Brown 
from  his  days  as  a  solicitor  for 
the  Star  should  be  admitted  in 
evidence.  The  notes  were  identi¬ 
fied  as  having  been  written  by 
Sees  to  Brown  about  advertis¬ 
ing  sales  between  1936  and 
1946. 

One  note  allowed  in  the  rec¬ 
ord  said,  “Brown:  Why  in  hell 
didn’t  you  have  Sullivan?  He 
is  in  Journal  today.  Sees.” 

The  second  note  allowed  in 
the  record  read:  “Gammon 
Poultry  has  a  one  and  a  half 
inch  in  Journal  today.  How 
come?  Sees.  National  Food 
Stores  has  one  by  three  inches 
in  Journal.” 

The  court  declared  there  was 
no  violation  of  law  in  sending 
a  man  out  to  get  an  advertise¬ 
ment.  He  said  there  is  no  re¬ 
straint  of  trade  unless  a  threat 
is  made. 

At  another  point  the  court 
said,  “Because  he  takes  his 
prospects  from  another  news¬ 
paper  and  says  to  his  agent 
‘Go  out  and  get  an  ad,’  is  there 
anything  wrong  about  that! 
There  is  nothing  wrong  in  the 
world  about  it.” 
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pated  in  the  pilot  run  of  “Op¬ 
eration  Step-Up”  gave  their 
views  on  its  value  and  three 
advertising  directors  told  how 
their  salesmen  had  benefited 
from  the  sales  course. 

At  the  close  of  the  convention 
it  w'as  announced  that  more 
than  300  papers  had  signed  up 
for  the  sales  program. 

ROP  color  was  both  praised 
and  prodded  at  the  color  panel 
discussion.  Newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  managers  were  urged  to 
cari7  the  fight  with  their  pub¬ 
lishers  to  make  the  necessary 
equipment  and  format  changes 
in  the  newspaper  to  give  them 
a  better  product  and  an  aggres¬ 
sive  color  policy. 

J.  A.  Mactier,  president, 
Nebraska  Consolidated  Mills, 
Inc.  (Duncan  Hines  cake  mix¬ 
es),  cited  the  successful  use  of 
color  in  newspapers  by  his  com¬ 
pany,  saying  that  they  are 
using  color  because  of  the 
“wallop”  it  provides,  including 
a  50%  increase  in  readership  of 
their  ads. 

“We  are  planning  our  biggest 
four-color  advertising  cam¬ 
paigns  this  Spring,”  Mr,  Mac- 
tier  said. 

He  praised  newspapers  for 
their  merchandising  coopera¬ 
tion,  but  warned  that  “as  the 
size  of  a  newspaper’s  circula¬ 
tion  diminishes,  the  premium 
we  pay  for  color  goes  up  too 
fast.” 

James  Arnold,  sales  promo¬ 
tion  manager.  International  Cel- 
lucotton  Products  Co.,  market¬ 
ing  organization  for  Kotex, 
Kleenex  and  Dulcy  toilet  tissue, 
said  his  organization  was  utiliz¬ 
ing  color  to  help  improve  the 
attractiveness  of  food  retailers’ 
ads,  particularly  the  smaller 
stores.  A  series  of  full-page 
color  ads,  which  include  Cellu- 
cotton  products,  but  also  pro¬ 
vide  for  display  of  other  food 
store  products,  is  being  provid¬ 
ed  to  retailers,  he  said.  The 
mats  of  the  new  creative  pro¬ 
motions  planned  by  Cellucotton 
are  available  to  newspapers. 

Brumby  Urges  Action 
James  R.  Brumby,  general 
I  manager,  Miami  (Fla.)  News, 

1  made  a  straight-forward  plea 
!  for  newspapers  to  standardize 
;  on  color  procedure.  He  urged 
that  NAEA  form  a  Color 
I  (Council  to  provide  information 
\  and  sales  talk. 

Mr,  Brumby  extended  an  in¬ 
vitation  to  NAEA  members  in- 
;  terested  in  color  to  come  to 
Miami  News,  after  April  15,  for 
i  a  three-day  color  clinic.  At  the 


Vf* 

An  adman  between  two  publishers:  Larry  Knott  (center),  Chicago  Sun-Times  advertising  director  and 

NAEA  past  president,  gets  lowdown  from  Marshall  Field  Jr.,  (left),  Sun-Times  editor  and  publisher,  and 

Stuart  List,  Chicago  American  publisher. 

outset,  he  said  many  news¬ 
papers  are  apparently  handi¬ 
capped  in  the  development  of 
ROP  full  color  because  so  many 
publishers  have  a  “fear  com¬ 
plex  toward  color  and  this  feel¬ 
ing  too  often  is  shared  by  the 
production  side  of  the  news¬ 
paper.” 

• 

Brooklyn  Eagle  Tells 
Local  Business  Story 

While  three  of  Manhattan’s 
big  dailies — Herald  Tribune, 

Times  and  World-Telegram  & 

Sun — published  New  Year  re¬ 
view  sections  on  business  in 
the  United  States,  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Eagle  devoted  its  entire  an¬ 
nual  review  supplement  to  busi¬ 
ness  in  Brooklyn. 

Ken  Johnson,  a  staff  writer 
assigned  to  edit  the  section, 
spent  two  months  collecting  ma¬ 
terial  for  the  first  five  pages 
of  the  44-page  supplement. 


Ir«ne  Simms  Reid,  (right),  Monroe  (Le.)  News-Sfer  &  World  edverfising 
director,  end  Williem  Savage,  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Post,  take  notes. 


"Oldtimars"  chat  between  ses¬ 
sions:  Irving  C.  Buntman  (left), 
Wisconsin  Newspaper  Markets, 
for  12  years  NAEA  secretary- 
treasurer,  and  Perry  LaBounty, 
Bloomington  (III.)  Pantograph, 
attending  his  35th  convention. 


Montgomery  Ward  Ad 
In  50  Newspapers 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Com¬ 
pany  ran  an  advertisement  in 
about  50  daily  newspapers  this 
week,  setting  forth  “'The  Mont¬ 
gomery  Ward  Story.” 

The  ad  asserted:  “Mont¬ 
gomery  Ward  was  on  the  verge 
of  bankruptcy  when  present 
management  took  over  23  years 
ago.  Today  it  is  one  of  the 
strongest  companies  in  the 
country.”  Although  it  was  de¬ 
scribed  as  an  institutional  year- 


end  ad,  it  obviously  was  part  of 
Sewell  Avery’s  answer  to  the 
current  campaign  of  Louis  Wolf- 
son  to  gain  control  of  the  com¬ 
pany  in  a  proxy  battle.  The 
adverti.sement  in  separate  para¬ 
graphs  proclaimed  “good  prof¬ 
its,”  “regular  dividends,”  “in¬ 
creased  working  capital,”  “debt 
free,”  “funds  for  expansion” 
and  “unmatched  security.” 

Public  relations  for  the  Chi¬ 
cago  mail  order  firm  are  in  the 
hands  of  James  P.  Selvage, 
partner  of  Selvage,  Lee  and 
Chase,  New  York  public  rela¬ 
tions  firm. 
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Chiefs  of  State  Bid 
For  Press  Assistance 


Hutchinson,  Kas. 

Chiefs  of  state  of  the  Union 
of  South  Africa,  Cuba,  Nationa¬ 
list  China,  Egypt  and  Iran  re¬ 
plied  to  a  neighborly  inquiry 
sent  by  a  Kansas  editor  to  some 
30  world  leaders  asking  their 
opinions  on  the  state  of  the 
world  and  how  the  press  of  the 
United  States  might  improve  it. 

In  advance  of  last  week’s 
63rd  annual  convention  of  the 
Kansas  Press  Association, 
Wharton  Hoch,  president,  and 
editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Marion  Record-Review,  sub¬ 
mitted  these  questions: 

“1.  What,  in  your  opinion, 
might  American  newspapers  do 
to  increase  the  friendship  and 
understanding  between  our  peo¬ 
ples  ? 

“2.  As  we  start  the  year 
1955,  what  is  the  outlook  as 
you  see  it  for  the  year  and 
years  ahead?” 

Stress  on  Arguments 

Johannes  G.  Strijdom,  who  re¬ 
cently  succeeded  Daniel  F. 
Malan  as  prime  minister  of 
Union  of  South  Africa,  wrote 
that  although  he  has  “no  quar¬ 
rel  with  newspapers  exercising 
their  right  of  commenting  on 
public  affairs,”  he  is  concerned 
at  the  tendency  of  many  Ameri¬ 
can  newspapers  and  periodicals 
to  set  up  strains  between  our 
two  peoples  ...  by  the  extreme 
inaccuracy  of  their  reports  on 
internal  conditions  in  South 
Africa. 

Observing,  “I  am  a  newspa¬ 
per  president  myself,”  Mr.  Strij¬ 
dom  added: 

“I  get  the  impression  that 
many  of  the  reporters  of  your 
country  are  more  concerned 
with  finding  arguments  for 


their  ideolog^ies  on  race  mat¬ 
ters  than  with  understanding 
the  real  underlying  factors  of 
the  long  and  complicated  task 
we  are  engaged  in  here  in  rais¬ 
ing  millions  of  primitive  peo¬ 
ple  to  a  civilized  level.” 

“May  I  express  the  hope,” 
he  concluded,  “speaking  as  a 
newspaperman  to  newspaper¬ 
men,  that  your  publications  will 
in  the  future  lay  more  stress 
on  informing  your  public  on 
the  latter  aspect  of  our  prob¬ 
lems.  In  this  way  you  will  do 
much  to  cement  the  friendship 
of  our  two  countries,  which 
fought  together  in  Korea  and 
are  now  engaged  in  a  common 
venture  in  the  field  of  atomic 
energy.” 

Special  Responsibility 

Fulgencio  Batista,  president¬ 
elect  of  Cuba,  cabled  his  belief 
that  while  American  newspa¬ 
permen  “have  contributed  sub¬ 
stantially  to  the  improvement 
of  inter-American  relations,” 
they  now  confront  “an  even 
greater  opportunity  to  assist 
our  various  peoples  better  to 
know  and  understand  each 
other.” 

“Newspapermen  of  the 
United  States  have  a  special  re¬ 
sponsibility,”  he  declared,  “be¬ 
cause  of  the  important  position 
of  your  country  in  world  af¬ 
fairs.” 

“With  regard  to  Latin  Ameri¬ 
ca  specifically,”  he  continued, 
“I  am  sure  your  members  will 
agree  with  us  that  a  re-evalu- 
ation  of  Latin  America  as  a 
source  of  news  would  result  in 
a  great  contribution  to  hemi¬ 
spheric  solidarity. 

“We  all  know  now  that  life 
in  the  Latin  American  repub¬ 
lics  is  not  just  a  series  of  revo¬ 
lutions  and  that  these  20  na- 
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tions  and  their  free  peoples  are 
tremendously  important  to  the 
United  States  and  each  other.” 

Senor  Batista  noted  that  “the 
Latin  American  nations  stand 
as  a  bulwark  against  infiltra¬ 
tion  of  non-democratic  ideolo¬ 
gies,  as  a  vast  source  of  raw 
materials  essential  to  any  ef¬ 
fort  to  protect  our  hemisphere 
as  a  fortress  against  military 
aggression  originating  outside 
the  free  world,  and  as  a  mar¬ 
ket  for  North  American 
products.” 

Message  from  Elisenhower 
President  Eisenhower  sent  a 
message  to  the  Kansas  press 
group,  relayed  by  telephone  by 
Murray  Snyder,  assistant  press 
secretary,  in  which  he  expressed 
a  generally  optimistic  view  of 
the  future. 

Mr.  Eisenhower  asked  Ameri¬ 
cans  not  to  be  too  cynical 
about  the  ability  of  agencies 
such  as  the  United  Nations  to 
bring  about  peace  and  coopera¬ 
tion  among  nations.  He  stressed 
that  we  must  continue,  through 
trade,  investments  and  military 
aid,  if  required,  to  assist 
friendly  nations  which  are  our 
bastions  of  our  defenses  abroad. 

Mr.  Hoch  got  out  the  query 
letters  to  the  heads  of  govern¬ 
ment  between  Dec.  7  and  15, 
sending  a  copy  to  their  respec¬ 
tive  ambassadors  in  this  coun¬ 
try  with  a  note  requesting  as¬ 
sistance  in  securing  a  reply. 

Others  Promise  Replies 
In  addition  to  the  five  coun¬ 
tries  that  responded,  the  em¬ 
bassies  of  France,  Mexico,  Tur¬ 
key,  Yugoslavia,  Brazil,  Korea 
and  Chile  sent  word  that  they 
were  preparing  replies,  but  the 
messages  had  not  been  received 
by  the  time  the  convention  end¬ 
ed  last  Saturday. 

Word  was  also  received  that 
Prime  Ministers  Eden  of  Bri¬ 
tain  and  Nehru  of  India  would 
have  liked  to  communicate  with 
the  convention  but  couldn’t  find 
time  to  do  so. 

Conspicuously  absent  were  re¬ 
plies  from  Prime  Ministers  Mal¬ 
enkov  of  Soviet  Russia  and 
Chou  En-lai  of  Communist 
China,  from  whom,  Mr.  Hoch 
said,  there  was  no  indication 
the  letters  were  received. 

Nationalist  China’s  President 
Chiang  Kai  Shek  cabled  to  the 
American  newsmen  his  “appre¬ 
ciation  for  the  contributions  you 
have  made  toward  the  common 
cause  for  which  our  two  coun¬ 
tries  are  striving  in  friendship 
and  cooperation,”  terming  the 
American  press  “one  of  the 
main  props  on  which  free 
American  institutions  rest.” 

“We  expect  of  the  American 
people,  with  whom  we  are  proud 
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to  be  allied,  sympathy,  eocoor. 
agement  and  support,”  he 

Mr.  Chiang  then  gave  hii 
view  of  the  immediate  future: 

“The  year  1955,”  he  met-  » 

saged,  “will  be  an  arduous  oat  g 

for  anti-Communist  fighten  i[ 

everywhere. 

“The  world’s  free  press  has 
an  important  task  of  chamieliog 
and  guiding  public  opinion  a  ^ 
the  face  of  Communist  in- 
trigue.” 

Plea  from  Egypt 

Prime  Minister  Gamal  Nat-  f 

ser  of  Egypt  replied,  “I  an  A 

looking  forward  to  an  era  of  a 

cooperation,  good  will  and  even  I 

greater  understanding  between  I 

us.”  He  urged  American  news-  J 

papers  to  enlighten  “American 
public  opinion  as  to  the  stu¬ 
pendous  efforts  and  long  bitter 
struggle  made  by  the  Egyptian 
people  to  raise  their  standard, 
what  productive  projects  have 
been  executed  during  the  last 
few  years  and  what  objectives 
are  to  be  attained  at  present  as 
well  as  in  future  in  social  and 
economic  reform. 

“This,  it  is  hoped,  will  give 
rise  to  a  sense  of  cooperation 
between  the  Egyptian  and  the 
American  peoples  which  will 
encourage  American  capitalists 
to  invest  their  capital  in  Egypt, 
particularly  in  this  new  era 
with  the  new  laws  passed  lately. 

“Likewise,”  he  added,  “the 
American  press  can  give  the 
American  public  opinion  a  cor¬ 
rect  idea  about  the  improved 
social  standards  in  Egypt  and 
the  invaluable  monuments  as 
well  as  its  places  of  historical 
importance  and  cultural  value, 
with  a  view  to  attracting  tour¬ 
ists  to  Egypt.  This  will  not 
only  remove  any  prejudices  but 
also  strengthen  the  ties  between 
the  two  nations.” 

General  Zahedi,  premier  of 
Iran,  praised  American  newv 
papers  for  contributing  “to¬ 
ward  the  improvement  of  peace 
and  the  consistency  among  the 
nations,”  and  extended  best 
wishes  for  the  new  year. 

Kansas  Press  Association 
members  elected  Henry  Jame¬ 
son,  business  manager  of  the 
Abilene  Reflector-Chronicle,  as 
president  to  succeed  Mr.  Hoch. 


Still  in  Circulation 

San  Francisco 
“I’ve  been  rather  out  of  cir¬ 
culation,  but  not  that  far," 
Charles  Ferlin,  a  co-founder  of 
the  Overseas  Press  Club  of 
America,  advises  here.  He  was 
listed  as  “the  late  Charles  Fer¬ 
lin”  in  the  OPC  story  (E&Pi 
Dec.  11,  page  10).  He  lives  at 
149  Mason  Street. 
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James  Ferguson,  66,  for 

nine  years  advertising  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Saskatoon  (Sask.) 
Star-Phoenix,  following  a  long 
illness,  Jan.  15 

*  «  • 

David  Been  an  Jr.,  66,  for 
two  years  managing  editor  of 
the  Aberdeen  (Wash.)  World, 
of  a  heart  ailment,  Jan.  9. 

*  *  « 

Wendell  P.  Milugan,  67, 
former  publisher  of  the  South 
Sorwalk  (Conn.)  Sentinel, 

and  former  co-publisher  of  the 
Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Sunday 
Herald,  at  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla., 
Jan.  13. 

*  *  * 

Col.  H.  Nelson  Jackson, 
82,  former  publisher  of  the 
Burlington  (Vt.)  Daily  News, 
at  Burlington,  Jan.  14. 

*  •  * 

Mart  K.  White,  100,  Alas¬ 
ka’s  first  newspaperwoman  who 
covered  Nome  and  the  Yukon 
before  the  turn  of  the  century, 
Jan.  11. 

*  «  * 

H.  J.  (JAtCK)  Blanton,  85, 
well-known  country  editor  and 
co-publisher  of  the  weekly  Paris 
(Ho.)  Monroe  County  Appeal, 
of  a  heart  ailment,  Jan.  8. 


Harold  A.  Davis,  52,  tele¬ 
graph  editor  of  the  Loa  AngeU 
e»  (Calif.)  Daily  Newa  at  the 
time  it  suspended  publication, 
and  a  former  assistant  news 
editor  of  the  New  York  Daily 
Newa,  of  a  liver  ailment,  Jan.  8. 
•  •  * 

James  Ludlow  Smith,  93, 
former  managing  editor  of  the 
Muskegon  (Mich.)  Chronicle 
and  former  publisher  of  the 
Michigan  Obaerver,  Jan.  8. 

*  «  * 

Thomas  F.  Barnhart,  52, 
professor  of  journalism  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  of  a 
heart  ailment,  Jan.  5.  Mr. 
Barnhart,  known  to  many  as 
“Mr.  Weekly  Newspaper,”  au¬ 
thored  three  weekly  manage¬ 
ment  and  writing  books  and 
helped  re-design  more  than  50 
newspapers. 

*  •  * 

Rum  Newland,  54,  the  first 
Associated  Press  sports  editor 
for  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  AP 
sports  editor  in  San  Francisco 
since  his  1925  appointment,  of 
*  heart  ailment,  Jan.  6. 

*  V  « 

Georgb  MacDonald,  73,  day 
editor  of  the  Montreal  Gazette, 
Ian  6. 


managing  editor  of  the  Rutland 
(Vt.)  Herald  from  1928  until 
his  1941  retirement,  following  a 
long  illness,  Jan.  17. 

•  *  • 

Harry  C.  Webber,  83,  editor 
of  the  Bath  (Me.)  Timea  since 
1918,  and  known  to  many  as 
the  dean  of  Maine  newspaper¬ 
men,  after  a  brief  illness,  Jan. 

7. 

*  *  * 

J.  W.  Byrne,  80,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Wincheater  (Kas.) 
Star  and  Perry  (Kas.)  Mirror, 
at  Winchester,  Jan.  2. 

*  *  • 

Harry  J.  Houle,  55,  copy 
reader  for  the  Son  Franeiaeo 
(Calif.)  Call-Bulletin,  and 
former  real  estate  and  auto¬ 
motive  editor  for  the  C-B,  Jan. 
12. 

«  *  « 

J.  Brandon  Walsh,  72,  crea¬ 
tor  of  comic  strip  “Little  Annie 
Rooney,”  after  a  short  illness, 
Jan.  14. 

*  «  * 

Edward  F.  Payne,  84,  crea¬ 
tor  of  one  of  the  first  comic 
strips,  “Billy,  the  Boy  Artist,” 
which  appeared  in  the  Boaton 
Globe,  Jan.  7. 

• 

Dr.  R.  T.  Wiley 
Dies  at  98 

Pittsburgh 
Dr.  Richard  T.  Wiley  died 
Jan.  11  at  the  age  of  98  at  his 
home  in  nearby  Elizabeth,  Pa. 
He  was  still  writing  a  weekly 
column  for  the  Elizabeth  Her¬ 
ald,  with  which  he  had  been  as¬ 
sociated  as  editor,  publisher  and 
columnist  since  1879.  Last 
spring  he  attracted  widespread 
attention  when  he  noted  in  his 
column  that  “I’m  running  out 
of  material  to  write  about.” 

• 

Newsprint  Use  Up 
Total  estimated  U.  S.  news¬ 
print  consumption  in  1954 
reached  a  new  high  of  6,162,761 
tons  compared  with  6,142,897 
tons  in  1953  and  5,988,471  tons 
in  1952.  Newspapers  reporting 
to  ANPA  consumed  407,980 
tons  of  newsprint  in  December, 
1954,  compared  with  388,237 
tons  in  December,  1953.  During 
1954,  they  used  4,683,698  tons, 
an  increase  of  0.3%  over  1953 
and  an  increase  of  2.9%  over 
1952. 

• 

Inaugural  Linage 

I  Gadsden,  Ala. 

The  Gadsden  Timea  published 
the  official  Inaugural  Edition 
on  January  18  as  James  E.  Fol¬ 
som  became  Alabama’s  48th 
'  governor.  In  this  72-page  edi¬ 
tion,  advertising  placed  by  sup¬ 
porters  of  the  Governor  amount- 
I  ed  to  86,640  lines. 


Shop  Talk 

(Continued  from  page  72) 

on  the  list,  including  some  re¬ 
tail  outlets  like  beauty  shops, 
schools,  dry  cleaners,  we  had 
never  heard  of  before,  were 
spending  all  or  most  of  their 
money  on  radio.”  Much  of  it 
turned  out  to  be  co-op  money. 

Apparently  television  is  ap¬ 
pealing  to  retailers.  Only  two 
of  the  top  25  TV  accounts  were 
local  accounts — one  a  suburban 
shopping  center,  which  has 
since  cut  back  its  'TV  expendi¬ 
ture,  and  the  other  a  low-priced 
clothing  chain.  Unlike  radio, 
where  70%  of  the  business  was 
sold  locally,  the  Journal  found 
that  60%  of  TV  time  was  net¬ 
work  or  spot  sales.  None  of 
the  Journal’s  top  50  retail  ac¬ 
counts  were  spending  as  much 
as  $160  a  week  on  TV.  “Im¬ 
portant  retailers  are  just  not 
going  for  ’TV,”  Mr.  Trowbridge 
concluded. 

«  «  « 

The  significance  of  these 
figures  will  be  appreciated  when 
you  realize  that  as  a  selling 
organization  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  is  tops — it  carried  more 
advertising  linage  in  1954  than 
any  other  newspaper.  And  yet 
with  a  newspaper  circulation  in 
the  hundreds  of  thousands, 
small  advertisers  are  being  sold 
on  a  medium  in  which  11  out¬ 
lets  split  a  daytime  audience  of 
only  60,000  families. 

How  is  it  being  done?  Mr. 
Trowbridge  said  broadcast 
salesmen  don’t  talk  coverage  or 
retention  or  impact.  They  talk 
availabilities  and  combination 
discounts.  'The  Journal  found 
that  except  for  the  network 
stations,  both  radio  and  ’TV 
rates  had  to  be  discounted  from 
the  rate  card  figures  as  much 
as  30%  in  some  cases  because 
of  the  “deals”  being  made  to 


Here  is  advertising  money 
that  should  be  put  into  news¬ 
paper  space.  If  it  is  true  in 
Milwaukee,  it  is  undoubtedly 
true  in  all  other  newspaper 
markets.  Mr.  Trowbridge  rec¬ 
ommended  that  other  newspa¬ 
pers  could  gret  most  of  the 
facts  by  monitoring  only  three 
time  segnnents — the  three  most 
popular — between  7-9  a.m.,  noon 
to  1  p.m.,  and  4-6  p.m. 

Where  is  the  payoff?  Let 
Mr.  Trowbridge  tell  you: 

“We’ve  given  our  staff  all 
the  facts  about  local  radio  and 
’TV.  Our  men  know  who  these 
stations  sell  to,  and  how  they 
sell.  Fortified  with  such  basic 
information  as  rates,  audience 
figures,  signal  strength  and 
coverage  patterns,  they  now 
talk  facts  —  not  fancy  —  with 
Milwaukee  advertisers,  brok¬ 
ers,  distributors,  manufactur¬ 
ers,  field  sales  representatives 
— in  short,  every  local  contact 
that  can  influence  local  adver¬ 
tising  dollars. 

“This  survey  will  provide  im¬ 
portant  basic  ammunition  to 
our  staff  in  the  selling  year 
ahead.  Every  Journal  salesman 
now  knows  where  new  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  of  newspaper 
linage  can  be  sold.” 

• 

BoA  Names  Thomson 
Asst.  Promotion  Dir. 

Fred  Thomson,  formerly  copy 
chief,  has  been  appointed  as¬ 
sistant  promotion  director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA,  it  is  announced  by  John 
W.  Blough,  promotion  director. 

Before  joining  the  Bureau  in 
1951,  Mr.  Thomson  was  circu¬ 
lation  promotion  manager  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 
He  had  previously  served  dur¬ 
ing  the  war  as  a  writer  and 
editor  with  the  Overseas  Branch 
of  the  Office  of  War  Informa¬ 
tion,  and  before  that  bad  done 
advertising  and  public  relations 
work  for  Rogers  Peet  Co.,  and 
American  Locomotive  Co. 


John  T.  Wettlbson,  90  ed  to  86,640  lines. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

_ Newspaper  Broken 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  California 

SALES-PURCHASES  handled  with  dis¬ 
cretion.  Write  Publishers  Service,  P.  O. 
Box  S1S2,  Greensboro.  N.  C. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
A  88  Year  Successful  Brokerage  Rec¬ 
ord.  Courteous,  confidential,  personal¬ 
ised  service.  Weeklies  and  dailies 
bought  and  sold,  anywhere.  Box  192, 
Mount  Pleasant,  Michigan. 

PROVEN  newspaper  properties  in  rich 
mid-west.  Herman  H.  Koch,  2610 
Nebraska  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. _ 

JOSEPH  ANTHONY  SNYDER 
Western  Newspapers. 

10150  Culver  Blvd.,  Culver  City,  Cal. 
★★SOUND  Investments  in  selected 
Publication  Properties.  A.  W.  Stypes 
&  Co.,  625  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 
5,  California. 

MAY  BROTHERS.  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 

and  sold  without  publicity|^ _ 

SALES-pIjRCHASES  handled  with  dis¬ 
cretion.  Write  Publishers  Service. 
P.  O.  Box  31.12,  Greensboro.  N.  C. 

For  better  newspaper  properties. 
Good  selection  dailies,  weeklies. 
ODETT  ft  ODETT,  Brokers 
P.  O.  Box  627,  San  Fernando,  Calif. 


Newspaper  Appraisers _ 

NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purposes. 
Experienced  court  witness. 
Complete  reports  submitted. 

A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
446  Ocean  Ave.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

_ Publications  for  Sale _ 

WRITE  for  our  free  Bulletin  of  West¬ 
ern  Newspaper  buys.  Jack  L.  Stoll  ft 
Associates,  4968  Melrose  Avenue,  Los 
Angeles  29,  California. 

A  CALIFORNIA  OPPORTUNITY 
Two  Small  S.  California  weeklies, 
exclusive  fields  publications  plant, 
commercial  printing,  single  location ; 
Gross  $12i>.0<HC/:  Price  llOO.OOd ;  down 
payment  $25,0^ ;  balance  over  19 
years. 

J.  R.  GABBERT,  BROKER 

_ 3937  Orange,  Riverside,  Calif. 

KANSAS’  COUNTY ~SEAT  WEEKLY 
— Unopposed  in  town  of  over  1,090 
population.  Gross  around  |24,0C|U. 
equipment  above  average  ;  price  82.5,000 
with  $10,000  cash  down.  Bailey-Kreh- 
biel.  Box  88,  Norton.  Kans. 


To  Our  Readers: 

DAILY  RESPONSES  TO 
BOX  ADVERTISERS  ARE 
TREMENDOUS! 

We  handle  them  with  utmost  care 
— mailing  them  out  FIRST  CLASS, 
daily.  BUT : 

Won’t  you  help,  too  by  RE-CHECK¬ 
ING  your  replies  and  make  cer¬ 
tain  you  address  to  the  CORRECT 
Box  Number? 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


_ Publications  for  Sale  ! 


MARYLAND :  Agricultural  and  resort 
area;  116  year  old  county  seat  week¬ 
ly  ;  good  plant ;  profitable.  Price 
SSiS.OO^  Broker,  Box  438,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. _ _  _  _ 

N.  C.  WEEKLY.  Unusually  good  op¬ 
portunity  for  $2,S<Kt  down  payment. 

LEIASE  2  profitable  N.  C.  Weeklies 
(one-shop)  to  man-and-wife  team  who 
know  pn^uction. 

VIRGINIA  Weekly  $65,000  gross  with 
$25,000  down.  Another  $46,r|0O  gross, 
$22,500  cash  payment. 

PUBUSHERS  SERVICE 

P.  O.  Box  3132  I 

Greensboro,  N.  C.  I 

THIS  MAY  be  what  you  are  looking 
for.  Ohio  weekly- job  plant  well 
equipped,  $40,000  gross.  Good  agricul¬ 
tural  industrial  town.  Should  have 
$20,(100  or  more  down.  Write  Box  452, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

TRADE  Magazine,  monthly,  28th  year : 
$50,000  gross  annual  income;  profit¬ 
able.  Price  $65,000.  Broker,  ^x  439, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

.  .  I  .  - -  I 

Publications  Wanted 

■ 

DAILY  PAPER  up  to  16,000  circula¬ 
tion  or  very  large  weekly  wanted  by 
experienced  capable  newspaper  per¬ 
sonnel.  Financially  responsible.  Can 
close  deal  immediately.  Box  837,  Edi¬ 
tor^  Publisher^ _ 

PUBLICATION  WANTED  by  Nation¬ 
al  Publisher.  Outright  purchase  or 
would  consider  taking  over  business 
management  for  hard-pressed  Editor 
on  close  margin.  We  have  the  or¬ 
ganization  already  functioning  to 
handle  production,  promotion,  and 
circulation,  and  can  cut  your  over¬ 
head,  to  our  mutual  advantage.  Box 
492  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

SUCC^^UlT  General  Manager  "  ©? 
medium-sized  newspaper  wants  to 
operate  i)roperty  of  own.  Has  $25.- 
(M|B.(K>  cash  and  Million  Dollars’  worth 
of  experience  to  invest.  Would  con¬ 
sider  lease-purchase  agreement  or 
would  operate  property  on  a  base 
salary  percentage  contract.  Reply 
Box  412,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

National  Advertising  Space 

TEST  SANDERS  ABC  3 
Avon  Herald  News — Nunda  News 
LIVINGSTON  COUNTY  LEADER 
Genesee,  N.  Y. 


Office  For  Rent 

BEAUTIFULLY  furnished,  air-condi¬ 
tioned  office  in  one  of  New  York’s 
finest  buildings  on  Fifth  Avenue. 
Ideally  suited  for  Advertising  Agency. 
Call  Oxford  5-2950  between  2 :00  and 
4:00  P.  M. 

NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

Press  Engineers _ 

E.  P.  WALLMAN  ft  CO. 
Machinists,  Movers,  Erectors,  Repairs, 
Maintenance,  Erections  all  types  of 
presses  Coast  to  Coast 
Tel.  3-4164  975  N.  Church  Street 

Rockford  Illinois 

^  LORENZ 

Printing  Machine  Co.,  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers,  Machinists: 
dismantle,  move  and  erect  anywhere. 
86-26—31  St.,  Long  Island  City  6,  N.Y. 
STUlweU  6-0098-0099 

MASON-MOORE-TRACY.  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  and  Movers 
Web,  Offset,  Flat  Bed  ExpertsI 

We  will  move,  erect  or  repair  presses 
ANYWHERE 

;  28  E.  4th  Street,  New  York  8,  N.  Y. 
!  Phone  spring  7-1740 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICE 


Press  Engineers 


DISMANTLED  -  MOVED  -  ERECTED 
Service — Maintenance — Repairs 

TRUCKING  AND  RIGGING 
We  Do  Expert  Boxing 

SAM  S.  PUNTOLILLO  CORP. 

SPECIALIZING  in  Duplex 
and  Goss  Flat-Bed  Webs 

611  Lincoln  Ave.,  Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 
Phone  Geneva  8-8744 

SKIDMORE  &  MASON.  INC. 

ERECTING 

MOVING 

DISMANTLING 

661  W.  22nd  St.,  New  York  11.  N.  Y. 
PHONE  ORegon  6-7760 

MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 

_ Composing  Room _ 

LINO.,  INTERTYPE  and  LUDLOW 
mats  bought  and  sold.  Over  1,000  fonts 
for  immediate  delivery.  Proofs  on  re¬ 
quest.  Send  for  iatest  list.  Also  maga- 
sines,  new  and  used  parts  on  hand. 
M.  Carbone,  617  Cherry  St.,  Phils,  Pa. 

LINOTYPES  AND  INTERTYPES: 

2— #8  single  mag.,  #42641  and’ 
#46479 

1— #8  8  mag.,  #47963 
1— #81  4-mag.,  #66407 
1 — Model  C  Intertype,  gas  pot,  3 
mag..  #7018 

1— Model  G2  Intertype  #16322,  with 
aux. 

8-page  Model  E  Duplex 
NORTHERN  MACHINE  WORKS 
823  No.  4th  Street 
Philadelphia  6,  Pa. 

LINOTYPE  MATS  SOLD.  Large  as¬ 
sortment  constantly  in  stock.  Request 
list.  Roth  200V^  W.  24.  N.  Y.  C.,  11. 

BECAUSE  of  consolidation  we  have 
following  equipment  for  sale:  Modal 
6  and  14  Linotypes,  some  with  Tele¬ 
type  setter  units;  Elrod,  Ludlow,  witb 
ad  faces.  Richard  Router,  Delta  jig 
saw,  fonts  ionic  7  and  6^  pt  Matrices 
and  other  equipment.  Contact  Gordon 
Meador,  Clarion  Ledger  Daily  News, 
Jackson,  Mississippi. 

_ Press  Room _ 

HOE  Z  TYPE  PRESSES 

2  TO  60  UNITS  -  22%"  cutoff  - 
Double  Folders  and  Conveyors  -  DC 
Drives  -  On  sub-structure  with  reels, 
tensions  and  pasters. 

Located  Philadelphia,  Available  Now. 


MACHINERY  aiul  SUPPLOl 


Press  Room 


4  WESTINGHOUSE  MOTORS 

UNIT  Drives  7%  hp,  236  volts,  p 
amp,  856  r.p.m  frame  63,  compoM 
wound,  #448422,  serial  #4770848. 

56  TO  76  hp,  2301  volts,  206  to  tC 
amp.  626  to  1.256  rpm,  frame  la 
style  27M160,  #8082482. 

OTHERS  same  description  with  wriil 
#4920589  on  7%  hp  motor,  8062(11 
on  56  to  75  hp  motors 

2  RELIANCE  MOTORS 

7>^  HP,  236  volts.  29  amp.  1175  rye. 
frame  34  T.  shunt  winding,  Mtiil 
#59761. 

86  H.  P.  236  volts,  296  amp,  875  p 
1,6(P  rpm,  frame  651T,  shunt  windiw. 
serial  #S8796. 

WES’nNGHOUSE  Motors  are  2  a*, 
plete  press  drives  including  switdk 
boards,  less  push  button  stations. 
RELIANCE  Motors  are  complete  et 
cept  buttons  and  switchboard  are  is 
fair  condition. 

Contact.  Elliott  Levand,  Wichita.  Kis. 
sas.  Beacon. 

hTgH-SPEED  GOSS 
32-page  GOSS ;  2  units ;  Kohler  reeb: 
22%  cut-off ;  All  stereotyiie  equipmeit 
including  Sta-Hi,  chases  and  turtlw 
John  H.  Crow,  175  N.  Ridgeland.  Oii 
Park,  Illinois. 

SALE  OR  BARTER 

Used  Hoe  Press  Octuple  4-col(x 
Standard  Rolls  Series  W.E.B.  22M 
Two  Folders. 

_  Box  320,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

!  Used  Presses 

,  ★  Since  newspapers  constantly  in 
,  replacing  presses  with  new  GOS 
‘  units,  we  usually  have  a  list  d 
good  used  presses  available  or  whift 
may  be  available  soon,  for  newip^ 
pers  of  all  sizes. 

★  GOSS  engineers  can  adapt  net 
equipment  to  your  specific  needs. 

★  CORRESPONDENCE  invited. 

THE  GOSS 
PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 


6601  W.  81  Street 


Chicago,  lUinib 


INLAND  NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY  Oft 
Midwest’s  largest  dealer 
Newspaper  presses,  typesetting  ini' 
chines  bought,  sold,  erected. 

422  West  8th  Kansas  City  6,  lb. 

DUPLEX  TUBULARS 

20  Page  -  Located  Sarnia,  Ontario 
24  Page  -  Located  Massillon,  Ohio 

ALL  with  Stereotype  Equipment 
and  AC  Drives 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

600  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  T. 


COX-O-TYPE  8-  page  press  j 
I  DUPLEX  8-page  press 
I  GOSS  16-page  rotary  press 
'  GOSS  24-page  rotary  press 

1  JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  Inc. 

I  416  Lexington  Ave. 

^  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

j  scon  HIGH-SPEED  PRESS 

i  8  Units,  2  Double  Folders,  Drive,  Con- 
{  trols.  Conveyors,  etc. 

I  See  It  Now  Printing  One  of  Finest 
I  Dailies  in  Country.  For  Description 
I  Write  Neal  E.  Dyer,  Business  Manager. 

COURIER-POST 

Camden  1.  New  Jersey 

WOodlawn  8-6000 

"50  H.P.  Cline-Westinghouse  A.C.  press 
drive.  Complete  to  push  button  sti^ 
tions.  Sacrifice.  Corn  Belt  Publishers, 
226  St.  Clair,  East  St.  Louis,  Illinois." 


100  h.p.  AC  motor  drive  complete  wtt 
control  board.  76  h.p.  AC  motor  driN 
complete  with  control  board.  Also  Ml 
86,  40  h.p.  AC  drives.  George  C.  Oy 
ford.  Box  903.  Boise,  Idaho. 

16-32  PAGE  HOE 

2  ROLL,  4  plate  wide,  quadmyk 
rotary  web  newspaper  press. 
plete  with  stereotype  equipment  1^ 
eluding  mat  roller  and  Kohler  sols 
matic  newspa{>er  press  control  systso. 
21  cut  off. 

FOR  RELEASE  JULY,  1956. 

64  PAGE  SCOTT 

MULTI-UNIT  press.  Twin  high  spsM 
folders.  Rolls  fed  in  from  floor  IswL 
22% "  cut  off. 

IMMEDIATE  DEUVERY 

24  PAGE  GOSS 

Single  width,  has  color  units. 
AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY 

SAM  S.  PUNTOLILLO  CORP. 

311  Lincoln  Ave.,  Lyndhurst,  N.  h 
Phone  Geneva  8-3744 


EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER  for  January  22,  19» 


Ready  for 
Immediate  Sale 

16  PAGE  HOE 
WEB  PRESS 

Two  8  POKO  2  plot*  wid*  onita  with 
^  ip^  folder.  AC.  Motor  and 
Stereotype  Equipment. 

Good  for  any  small  daily. 

INSPECTION  AT 
OUR  PLANT 

Thomas  W.  Hall  Co. 
Stamford,  Conn. 


_ Stereotype _ 

PONT  AUTOPLATE  eastinK  machine 
for  tlW  cut-off  press.  Geors*  C.  Ox¬ 
ford.  fex  >08,  Boise.  Idaho. _ 

T-ton  Electric  metal  pot  with  metal 
pomp,  has  controls.  Priced  risht. 
Goorge  C.  Oxford  P.  O.  Box  908, 
Bolee,  Idaho. 

WatUed  to  Buy _ 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

iOO  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  86,  N.  T. 

WANTED — Goss  or  Duplex  S-page  flat¬ 
bed  web  press.  Write  to  ^x  4936, 
Uitor  t  Publisher. _ 

WANT  Duplex  or  Goss  Flatbed,  also 
Lodlow  and  Lino  or  Inter  with  quad- 
der.  Tompkins,  712  S.  Clark,  Chicaso, 
Illinois. 

Goss  Cox-O-Typo  Press 
I  Available  any  time 

!  Within  the  next  six  months 

THE  ROBERTS  PRESS  i 

380  Grove  Avenue  I 

PatchoKue,  N.  Y. 

_  ^atcho(n>e_%0620 _ _ 

WANT^  two  Standard  Duplex  tubu¬ 
lar  auxiliary  compensating  brackets  | 
for  use  with  color  fountaiiu.  A.  H. 
lange.  The  Reporter  Printing  Co., 
Fond  du  Lac,  Wisconsin. _ 

NEWSPAPER  PLANTS 
Also  individual  machinery  &  equip¬ 
ment  -  anywhere  in  U.  S.  A. 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES  I 
177  Broadway  New  York  7,  N.  Y.  j 
DAILY  NEWSPAPER  wants  to  buy 
24-page  tubular  press  equipment, 
preferably  decked  but  will  consider 
unit  type.  Used.  Write  Box  345, 

Editor  4  Fubli^er. _ _ 

WANTED  -  Used  Sta-Hi.  Must  be  in 
A-1  condition.  State  price.  Independent 
Pobliahing  Company,  Anderson,  S.  C. 


AU  Departmtmmta 


GOING  DAILY 

SEMI-WEEKLY  In  rapidly  growing 
Columbia  basin  of  eastern  Washing¬ 
ton  beefing  up  its  staff  to  go  daily 
about  April  1.  We  need : 

News  editor 
Two  reporters 
Ad  man 

Duplex  pressman 
Operator 

PROMISING  future  for  right  peo¬ 
ple.  Give  complete  details  in  first  let¬ 
ter,  including  age,  experience,  present 
salary,  housing  requirements. 

COLUMBIA  BASIN  HERALD 
Moses  Lake,  Wash. 


HELP  WANTED _ 

Artists — Cartoonistt _ 

ARTIST  with  skill  in  copy,  layout, 
promotion  and  production.  Permanent 
opportunity  with  a  prominent  business 
publication.  Chart  Area  2.  Send  full 
dsta,  minimum  salary  and  sample*  to 
Box  324,  Editor  4  Publisher. 

_ Circulation 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  with  rural 
motor  route  experience  for  7,000  clr- 
ndation  afternoon  daily.  The  IU>beson- 
ma,  Lumberton.  North  Carolina. 
CIRCULATION^ANAGER.“who  also 
Mist  advertising  manager ;  two 
vseklies.  Car  required.  Manville,  New 
Irriey,  News. 

lOUNG  MARWI^lilAN  who  is  in- 
•rresti'd  in  permanent  position  on 
•mall  but  fast  growing  daily  ncwspa- 
Must  be  cafmble  and  have  know 
•a*  to  build  circulation.  Splendid 
opportunity.  Give  complete  history 
*ad  background  and  salary  require- 
Write  D.  W.  Calvert.  Mesa 
Tribune,  Mesa,  Arizona. 


Classified  Advertising _ 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  Sales¬ 
man  who  wants  to  step  up  to  man¬ 
ager.  Good  opportunity  for  experi¬ 
enced  man  with  ambition  and  neces¬ 
sary  managerial  ability  to  take  full 
responsibility,  in  very  near  future,  as 
manager  of  a  department  of  8  people. 
Midwest  paper,  20,54)0  circulation. 
Pleasant  working  conditions,  pension 
plan,  incentive  plan,  paid  vacations, 
etc.  Give  all  pertinent  information  in 
your  application.  Write  John  F. 
Dille.  Jr.  Publisher  Elkhart  Truth. 
Elkhart,  Indiana. 

YOUNG  and  aggressive  salesman  with 
I  some  experience  in  newspaper  classi- 
I  fied  for  outside  selling  on  combina¬ 
tion  morning-evening  New  England 
Daily,  25,000  circulation.  Opportunity 
I  for  advancement  as  Manager.  State 
I  detailed  qualifications,  salary  expected, 
and  references.  Box  436,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Display  Advertising _ 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

E^xpandinar  Midwest  Territory 
has  an  openinar  for  a  young 

ADVERTISING 
SPACE  SALESMAN 

Require  Man  with  newspaper  Back¬ 
ground.  not  afraid  of  hard  work  and 
extensive  travel. 

Car  Necessary. 

Salary  and  expenses  plus  commissions 
with  earning  potential  of  38,000  up¬ 
ward. 

Excellent  opportunity  for  ad  vane*  in 
earnings  and  responsibility  handling 
establish.>d  accounts,  new  accounts,  and 
assisting  Western  Manager. 

j  Write  fujly  giving  background,  refer¬ 
ences,  minimum  earning  requirements 
to: 

Harry  B.  Mulllnix, 

WESTERN  ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 

j  Editor  &  Publisher 

160  N.  Michigan  Av*.,  Chicago  1,  III. 
(Please  don't  phone) 

Applications  held  in  strictest 
confidence. 

(We  have  successfully  filled  the  recent 
ttPPortunity  for  a  Southern  repreeent^ 
live,  through  our  Classified  Ad.  of 
course). 


Display  Adeertisinf  I 


DISPLAY  ADVER'nSING  Salesman 
in  a  progressive  Vermont  community. 
Paper  with  7,000  circulation  needs 
experienceO  man.  Write  at  once  giv-  1 
ing  background  to  Business  Manager. 
Daily  Reformer.  Brattleboro,  Vermont. 
FLORIDA  Gulf  coast  daily  seeks  ex¬ 
perienced,  aggressive  young  salesman. 
Southerner.  Good  creative  layout, 
copy.  Write  fully,  salary  needs,  etc. 

Box  30 3,  c/o  Editor  4  Publisher. _ 

WANTED  Experienced  Advertising 
salesman  for  a  bi-weekly.  Contact 
Timee-Guthrian  Publishing  Co.,  Guth- 
rie  Center,  Iowa. _ _ _ 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING 

It  doesn’t  happen  often,  but  we'll 
have  a  spot  open  on  our  staff  this 
i  month.  We  want  a  young  man,  pre¬ 
ferably  with  a  college  education.  He 
I  has  had  one  to  five  years’  experience 
in  a  "small  town”  and  wants  to  move 
I  up  where  there’s  room  for  ambition. 

I  ability  and  advancement. 

Write  and  tell  us  about  yourself. 
We’ll  arrange  an  interview  at  your 
convenience. 

PERSONNEL  MANAGER 

STAR.  REGISTER-REPUBLIC 
ROCnCFORD,  ILLINOIS 

AD  MAN  for  1554>  circulation  Central 
New  York  weekly,  12-1  ft  pages,  with 
chance  to  expand.  Young  man  who 
can  service  and  sell  accounts  and 
keep  them  sold.  About  day  a  week  on 
circulation.  Starting  salary  open. 
Hunting,  fishing :  lakes  nearby.  Fam¬ 
ily  housing  tight.  Advance-Journal, 
Camden,  New  York. 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  SALE^ 
MAN  skilled  in  copy  layout  and 
service  to  accounts,  preferably  from 
Chart  Area  4.  List  references  and 
salary  requirements.  Box  407,  Edi¬ 
tor  4  Publisher. 

display”  “advertising  sales; 

MAN  wanted  by  well  established  six 
day  evening  daily.  Prefer  man  with 
2  or  3  years  experience.  If  you  pre¬ 
fer  living  in  California  this  is  the 
city  for  you.  Beautiful  weather  all 
year.  No  smog.  Only  15  miles  from 
ocean.  Give  age.  experience,  t.alary 
e.xtiected,  and  references.  Box  4<>8, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

JOURNALISM  SCHOOL  graduate 
with  liberal  philosophy  for  ad  de¬ 
partment  on  67rK>  daily.  Learn  lay¬ 
out.  selling,  promotion.  Salary,  not 
commission.  Good  housing.  Daily 
Standard,  Celina,  Ohio. 

RETAIL  DISPLAY  ^VER’OSING 
salesman  who  can  make  attractive 
layouts  and  write  selling  copy  by  one 
of  West’s  outstanding  non-metropoli¬ 
tan  dailies  in  progressive,  growing 
city  located  in  center  of  natural  play¬ 
ground,  near  snow-capped  peak,  sea¬ 
shore,  metropolitan  cities.  Give  full 
details  and  starting  salary  extiected 
to  Manager,  Daily  News,  Longview, 


I  ASSISTANT  EDITOR  at  New  York  on 
I  long  established  weekly  News  maga- 
I  sine  in  the  business  field.  Age  26-80. 

‘  Plenty  of  work  and  opportunity  for 
j  right  man.  Good  salary  and  retirement 
plan.  Descril>e  education,  military  sta¬ 
tus  and  writing  experience  fuliy 
'  enough  to  indicate  handling  of  English 
I  language.  Box  246.  Editor  4  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

GOOD  reporter;  t^iued“in  all 
I  beats,  to  cover  lovely  suburban  town 
;  within  8  miles  of  big  city.  Car  es- 
'  sential  to  job.  Work  in  main  news 
I  room  of  lOO.OOl)  circulation  newspa¬ 
per.  Chart  area  2.  Box  208,'  Editor 
4  Publisher. 

AGRICULTURAL  EDITOR^Cltieago 
monthly  magazine  needs  Associate  Edi¬ 
tor.  Farm-reared  Agriculture-Joum- 
I  alism  or  Journalism  graduate.  Under 
I  85.  Write  well-thought  out  copy,  take 
I  photos,  layout,  etc.  Good  salary  for 
'  '  self-starter.  Sell  yourself  in  letter  for 
I  personal  interview.  Box  300,  Editor 
'  4  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


FOR  AN  OHIO  MAN 

YOUNG  MAN  with  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience  for  press  relations  departs 
ment  of  large  company.  Resident  of 
Ohio  preferred.  Knowledge  of  adver¬ 
tising,  radio,  television,  photography 
helpful.  Applicant  should  outline  Vo¬ 
cational  background  and  experienea 
folly,  giv*  references,  present  salary, 
and  draft  status.  Boot  206,  Elditor  4 
Poblishqr. 

REPORTER  —  General  news :  prefer 
thoroughly  experienced  but  others  con¬ 
sidered.  Sports,  photography  helpful 
although  not  necessary.  Write  fully. 
Tribune.  Fremont,  Nebraska^ _ 

CHART  AREA  NUMBER  one— PM 
(Uily  of  twelve  thousand  wants  desk- 
man.  Give  experience,  references  and 
salary  expected.  Write  Box  325,  Edi- 

tor  4  Publisher.  _  _ 

IS  THERE  a  young  midwestemer  who 
wants — more  than  anything  else — to 
write,  edit  and  photograph  sports  T 
No.  3  spot  opening  soon  on  afternoon 
daily  in  great  sports  town  of  70,000. 
Indicate  salary  requirements.  Inter¬ 
view  essential.  Write  Box  304,  Editor 
4  Publisher.  _ _ _ 

NATIONAL  WEEKLY  BUSINESS 
Magazine  wants  Assistant  Elditor,  26 
to  30  years  of  age,  at  Chicago.  Fin* 
opportunity  for  the  man  who  is 
willing  to  work.  Good  salary,  retire 
ment  plan.  Describe  education,  mili¬ 
tary  status  and  experience.  Box  301, 
Editor  4  Publisher. _  _ 

EDITORIAL  ASSISTANT  on  National 
Business  Magazine.  Major  qualifica¬ 
tions  are :  Must  travel ;  make  oc¬ 
casional  speeches ;  execute  feature  ma¬ 
terial  from  plans  to  publication ;  good 
personality.  Secondary  requirements : 
Photos,  cover  conventions,  make  lay¬ 
outs.  plan  book  and  schedule  of  edi¬ 
torial  material,  proofreading,  typog¬ 
raphy,  either  architectural  or  engi¬ 
neering  smattering.  Realize  no  one 
with  all  requirements  available,  so  tell 
what  you  got.  what  you  can  do  with 
it,  and  where  you’ve  done  It.  Loca¬ 
tion  medium  Texas  town.  Salary  and 
draft  Box  305,  Elditor  4  Publisher. 

UNHURRIEDLY  —  thus  carefully  — 
seeking  three  top  newsmen:  1.  Re¬ 
gional  roving  correspondent  who  can 
keep  his  fingers  on  the  pulse  of  10 
mostly  rural,  coastal  Southern  coun¬ 
ties;  dig  up  news,  features;  write  in¬ 
terestingly  ;  do  own  photography ; 
needle  stringers ;  must  have  good  ear. 
2.  Absorbing,  factual  general  assign¬ 
ment  man  for  interesting  Southern 
city.  3.  Fast-working,  writing  police 
beat  man  who  can  do  his  own  photog¬ 
raphy.  Give  full  details  in  first  letter 
with  three  references  as  to  capabili¬ 
ties  and  forte,  and  personal  habits, 
^x  322,  Editor  4  Publisher. _ 

ASSISTANT  EDITOR 

FOR  employee  magazine  of  leading 
national  retail  organization.  New  York 
City.  Occasional  travel.  College.  Em¬ 
ployee  communications  experience  pre¬ 
ferred.  Write  giving  complete  resume 
of  background,  experience  and  salary 
requirement.  Box  460,  Editor  4  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _  _ 

American  Publication  in  Europe 

SEEKS  TOP  EDITORIAL  MAN 

Must  know  desk,  be  good  at  organiza¬ 
tion  and  planning.  FaMt,  slick,  versa¬ 
tile  writing  a  necessity.  Send  back¬ 
ground.  references,  clips,  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  Box  404,  Elditor  4  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


AUTOMOTIVE  EDITOR 

Wanted-By  Chicago  Publisher.  Top¬ 
flight  man  for  old  and  Soimdly  es¬ 
tablished  trade  magazine.  Circula¬ 
tion  in  excess  of  lllO.ftCD.  Should  have 
good  automotive  technical  and  field 
service  background  and  capable  of 
doing  a  complete  and  outstanding  edi¬ 
torial  job. 

Box  403,  Elditor  4  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Mechanical 


Literary  Agency 


CITY  EDITOR  and  assistant  to  man- 
asin?  Editor  but  this  is  not  altogether 
a  sitting  down  job.  Must  direct  re¬ 
porters,  initiate  stories  cover  some  in 
person.  Must  be  journalism  grad  with 
Aree  to  five  years  experience.  Prefer 
someone  who  understands  the  10,000 
to  20,000  class  of  newspaper.  Right 
Salary  to  right  person.  Daily  News, 
Box  1660,  Anchorage,  Alaska. 


STEREOTYPE  foreman,  union  shop,  6 
day  and  Saturday  night.  Operation  In 
East,  requires  foreman  who  is  expert 
in  knowledge  of  how  to  send  down 
plates  that  will  give  maximum  results. 
Man  who  can  get  best  work  out  of 
crew.  Will  pay  tlO.OOO  plus  bonus. 
Write  Box  209,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


COMBINATION  sports  and  general 
news  reporter  on  old  established  mid¬ 
west  daily  of  6,000.  Knowledge  of 
Speed-Graphic  desirable.  Paid  vaca¬ 
tion,  insurance.  State  all,  including 
salary.  Write  Box  401,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


MIDWEST  DAILY  has  opening  on 
night  shift  (Scale  over  $109)  for  hand 
composition  ad  man.  Top  pension,  hos¬ 
pitalization,  life  insurance  and  sick 
leave  benefits.  Excellent  working  con¬ 
ditions.  Write  Box  $88,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EDITOR  for  New  Connecticut  Weekly 
to  write  and  edit  all  copy.  Low  start¬ 
ing  salary.  Challenging  opportunity 
for  young  or  old  news  man.  Write 
Box  406,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


HAVE  opening  for  all-’round  news 
man  familiar  with  all  phases  news 
department,  able  to  use  camera  and 
do  darkroom  and  able  to  supervise  de¬ 
partment.  Good  job  for  good  man 
who  can  deliver  the  news  in  a  pros¬ 
perous  midwestern  city  of  9,000.  State 
all,  including  salary  to  Box  434,  Edi- 

tor  &  Publisher. _ 

IF  YOU  can  write  features  that 
sparkle  and  can  handle  general  as¬ 
signments  when  the  need  arises,  you 
may  be  the  man  this  paiier  of  sixty 
thousand  can  use.  Send  samples  along 
with  personal  background.  Chart  area 
six.  Box  446,  Editor  ft  Publisher, 


ILLINOIS  newspaper  in  over  20,000 
circulation  class  needs  married  man 
about  thirty-five  or  under  with  car  to 
gather  news,  sign  subscriptions,  gen¬ 
erally  represent  the  paper  and  live  in 
rapidly  expanding  community  of  mod¬ 
erate-priced  homes,  five  miles  from 
city.  Exceptional  opportunity  for  ap¬ 
plicant  who  is  ambitious  to  forge 
ahead.  Position  permanent  to  com¬ 
petent  man.  Write  Box  406  giving 
age,  personal  data,  experience,  pay 
requirements  etc. 


MIDWEST  DAILY  in  40,000  city  has 
immediate  opening  for  General  Assign¬ 
ment  reporter.  Prefer  mature  man 
with  car.  Some  photo  and  Sport  desk 
experience.  Must  be  Draft  free.  Box 
447,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


MIDWESTERN  afternoon  daily  needs 
experienced  rewrite-deskman  27-36. 
First  class  job  for  first  class  man. 
Tell  all  first  letter.  Include  references. 
Box  410,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REIPORTER-advertising  man  combined 
if  such  there  be ;  permanent  year- 
round  job,  chance  of  advancement, 
N.  E.  weekly  national  reputation.  Ex¬ 
perience  necessary  or  journalism  gradu¬ 
ate.  February  1  or  soon.  Vineyard 
Gazette,  Edgartown,  Massachusetts. 


NEWSPAPER  Pressroom  foreman 
(working).  Immediate  opening  in 
newspaper  pressroom  in  Northern  New 
Jersey.  Union.  Six  shifts.  Guaran¬ 
teed  salary.  Steady  employment. 
Write  Box  461,  Blditor  ft  Publisher, 
stating  name  and  address  of  two  em¬ 
ployers,  other  references  and  tele¬ 
phone  number. 


Free  Lance 


SELL  YOUR  feature  material  to  the 
huge  house  organ  field.  8.000  house 
organs  buy!  Payment  from  $10  to  $100 
for  tingle  photo-and-caption  features. 
Free  information.  Gebbie  Press  Serr- 
ices,  19  East  48.  N.  Y.  C.,  N.  Y. 


Promotion  Public  Relatione 


MAN  OR  WOMAN.  Direct  publicity 
promotion  for  famous  one  man  road 
show.  $5000  plus  percentage  of  Box 
office.  SHERMAN,  839  Forest,  Rye, 
New  York. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
Requires 
a  Competent 
GENERAL 
PROMOTION  MAN 


THOROUGH  Knowledge  of  layout, 
copywriting  and  production  essential. 


EXPERIENCE  in  newspaper  or  fields 
related  to  our  publication,  helpful. 


SUBMIT  background,  minimum  salary 
requirements  along  with  samples  of 
your  work  (which  need  not  be  re¬ 
turned). 


REPORTER  with  JS  training  for 
roving  city  and  area  beat  with  cam¬ 
era.  Start  $60  week.  Give  qualifica¬ 
tions,  health,  marital,  military  status. 
Write  Gallon  Inquirer,  Gallon,  Ohio. 


INSTRUCTION 


C.laMtified  AdvertUing 


PERSON  for  position  on  staff  of 
weekly  with  5,CI0O  circulation,  printing 
16  to  20  pages.  Should  be  capable  of 
getting  the  paper  out. 


BIG  CLASSIFIED  REVENUES 
DON’T  “JUST  HAPPEN”  .  . 


WRITERS  I — Have  you  a  manuscript 
you  would  like  to  place  with  pub¬ 
lishers?  If  so,  suggest  you  call  on  Dan 
Mead,  ORegon  9-1150.  Sales  in  one 
week  included  4  book  contracts  I  We 
invite  your  correspondence  and  will 
send  free  literature  by  return  mail. 
Write  Today!  MEAD  LITERARY 
AGENCY.  419  4th  Ave..  N.Y.  18,  N.  Y. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Administrative 


CIRCULATION  Manager  detir« 
pull  you  out  and  build  you  up.  : 
employed  but  for  more  opportWk 
What  have  you  T  Box  446,  EdilM  4 
Publisher. 


YOUNG  PUBLISHER,  single,  81  is 
looking  for  an  owner  who  needs  a 
competent,  aggressive  general  manager 
or  publisher.  Past  four  years  at  pub¬ 
lisher  small  city  daily,  advertising  di¬ 
rector  chain  of  five  papers.  Have  prov¬ 
en  record  of  consistant  linage  gains. 
Wish  to  locate  chart  area  10,  11  or  12. 
Box  818,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
job.  Good  promotion  and  sales 
rector  Morning,  Evening  and  8ia4| 
paiiers.  Co-ordinate  harmonise  pa 
sonnel  labor  transportation  mti^ 
ical.  Consider  metropolitan  key 
if  remuneration  satisfactory.  Km 
how  to  get  things  done.  An  intmin 
could  solve  our  problems. 
References.  Box  442,  Editor  ft  fa 
Usher. 


PAPER  SOLDI  Manager  IS.OOa  daily 
will  assist  or  manage  your  department. 
Good  record,  references.  B.J.  Mar¬ 
ried.  (^art  Areas  1  to  6.  Box  448, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


7%  YEARS  newspaper  executive  ex¬ 
perience  can  be  yours.  Will  manage, 
publish,  assist  publisher  small  daily, 
weekly,  chain.  Pacific  Coast.  Age  88. 
Box  466,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


SUCCESSFUL  second  man  in  good 
organization  but  with  little  immediate 
hope  for  promotion  is  interested  in 
general  manager  job.  Excellent  in 
labor  negotiations  doe  to  background 
of  law.  Have  directed  aggressive  ad¬ 
vertising  staff  and  have  years  of  ex- 
Iierience  in  business,  editorial  and  cir¬ 
culation.  Know  cost  control  methods, 
how  to  increase  profits.  Community 
builder.  Reply  Box  481,  Editor  ft  PulL 
Usher. 


LOOK.  Young  man  on  the  way  q 
wants  iiosition  as  Circulation  Kq. 
Bger  on  paper  below  26,000  or  is  Jk 
sistant  on  pai>er  above.  Thorai^ 
trained  and  taught  in  all  phaia  4 
ABC  Circulation  by  one  of  the  ks 
men  in  the  business.  8  yean  e- 
perience  in  highly  competitive  ftk 
A  good  leader  and  Public  Relatiw 
man.  Age  86,  married  and  fiaft 
Like  Oregon,  Washington,  Califons 
or  Colorado.  Box  421,  Editor  ft  Pok 
Usher. 


Classified  Advertising 


Circulation 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  with  out¬ 
standing  record  of  Economical  progress 
will  change  jobs  in  1966.  Age  46  with 
more  than  20  years  experience  on 
Morning,  Evening  and  Sunday  papers 
smaU  to  large.  Salary  $12,000  or  $10,000 
with  bonus  arrangement.  Box  246, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


ALL  replies  held  in  strictest  confi¬ 
dence.  Write  only  to: 

MR.  CHARLES  T.  STUART 
Editor  &  Publisher 
1700  Times  Tower 
New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  —  Wishes 
to  make  a  change.  Highly  experienced 
in  all  phases,  including  state  manager 
on  A  B  C  260,000  class.  Box  $44, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  with  soaf 
point-with-pride  record  of  bnilftii 
lineage,  developing  personnel  over  1 
20-year  period  seeks  challenging  q 
portunity.  Prefer  Chart  Area  7.  Ei- 
perienced  competitive,  monopoly  Idft 
and  morning-evening  combinatim 
Top  references.  Box  463,  Editor  t 
Publisher. 


WANT  MORE  REVENUE.. 

A  2  man  team  to  take  over  your  i4 
vertising  departments  and  ineros 
your  lineage  and  REVENUE.  M 
young  (30’s)  with  combined  20  jm 
experience  on  4  newspapers  in  20, Nt 
60.000,  86.000.  and  700.000  circukthi 
brackets.  Solid  background  in  cIms 
fled,  retail  and  national  advertohi. 
Currently  in  executive  capacity  sfti 
excellent  lineage  and  ad  count  grosO 
records.  Family  men  with  a  desirt  f« 
permanent  connection  with  a  protRe 
sive  publisher.  Will  move  anywhen 
gladly  furnish  references.  Writs  Boi 
419,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


NOTICES 


Display  Advertising 


Naturally  that  new  Job  These  Columns 
Help  you  find  means  a  change  of  Ad¬ 
dress.  Notify  us  immediately  in  chang¬ 
ing  your  subscription  address  as  it 

takes  two  weeks.  _ 

Include  OLD  as  well  as  NEW  address. 
Editor  ft  Publisher  Circulation  Dept. 


FLORIDA  RESORT  ADVERTISDfC 
for  late  1966  and  early  19661  Mstoi 
advertising  representative  (not  rttMl 
and  wife,  planning  to  relocate  is  e 
near  Miami,  seeks  Northern  newspsys 
clients  who  publish  resort  newt  ■( 
clamor  for  Florida  advertising,  la 
314,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER'S  CHART  AREA 


ALSO  girl  to  do  proof  reading,  re¬ 
write  and  feature  work. 

(^il  Whig  Publishing  Co., 
Attention:  James  W,  Hughes 
Elkton,  Maryland. 


IN  most  markets  lineage  limits  are 
determined  ONLY  by  skill  and  know¬ 
how  of  classified  staff  people. 


YOUNG  general  reporter,  preferably 
J-grad  or  experienced.  Missouri  daily, 
circulation  12,000.  Photography  help¬ 
ful.  Describe  education,  experience, 
military  status,  salary  expected.  Box 

409,  Blditor  ft  Publisher. _ 

COPYREADER — Accurate,  style  con¬ 
scious.  at  least  3  years  experience, 
with  some  New  England  background. 
Give  references.  Box  462,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


THE  20-WEEK  Howard  Parish  Clas¬ 
sified  Training  Program  pays  off  BIG 
and  FAST.  Scores  of  distinguished 
I  newspapers  now  use  the  Parish  eor- 
I  respondence  course. 


TIGHTLY  organized  plan  stays  under 
your  control  at  all  times.  Staffers  re¬ 
ceive  full-range  drilling  in  sales,  copy, 
classified  competence  that  gets  busi¬ 
ness.  Written  exams  iKwitively  re¬ 
quired — phonys  flunked. 


Mechanical 


FULL  20-week  Course  $60.  Registra¬ 
tion  $12,  per  enrollee — balance  $8.00 
per  enrollee  per  week  for  16  weeks. 
Enroll  selected  staffers  immediately — 
or  request  full  data  return  mail. 


UNION  nite  machinist  in  16  machine  UO\A/ADn  DADICUl 

plant  permanent  position,  sick  and  rivJWAKU  rAI\lor1  j 

accident  policy,  87%  hour  week,  6  paid  -  ,  ...  ! 

holidays  and  other  benefits.  Write  Box  '  School  of  Classified  Advertising 
243.  Editor  A  PubUsber.  2900  W.  79th  St,  Miami  47,  Florida  ' 


Use  CHART  AREA  Number  in  Ad  copy  for  showing 
LOCATION  without  IDENTIFICATION 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  January  22.  ED 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Duplay  AdvertUing 

highly  Qualified  newspaperman  pos- 
MUing  unusual  record  of  achievement 
irith  small  and  medium  sized  dailies 
(Dcompassing  General.  Business  and 
Advertising  Management  experience. 
Isterested  in  Advertising  Director’s  job 
leading  to  general  management  of  an 
outstanding  newspaper.  20  years  experi¬ 
ence  including  ownership  and  chain 
paper  management.  Age  S8.  minimum 
mlary  $10,000  plus  opportunity  for 
profit  participation.  Write  Box  340, 
Editor  t  Publisher. 


harried.  32  years  old.  2  years  clas- 
(ifi^  Advertising  Manager.  6  years 
Promotional  Advertising  Manager  20.- 
000  ^ily.  Chart  Area  3,  desires  to  re¬ 
locate  permanently  Florida.  Now  at 
OAOOO-OIO.OOO  commissions ;  will  accept 
less  for  position  with  future  and  se¬ 
curity.  Box  330.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  SALESMAN  and/or  Classi¬ 
ng  Manager ;  15  years  experience ; 

ife  40 ;  married  ;  capable ;  $90-1100. 
Box  468.  Ed.tor  &  Publisher. _ 


DISPLAY  SALESMAN,  strong  on  lay¬ 
out,  copy,  service.  Highly  successful 
to  year  record  including  sales  and 
management.  Age  45,  married,  stable, 
lober.  Out  of  advertising  past  few 
years,  now  wish  locate  permanently 
where  production  will  mean  good  in¬ 
come,  congenial  surroundings.  Go  any¬ 
where,  but  interested  only  in  long 
haul.  Available  immediately.  P.  O. 
Box  213.  Phoenix.  Arizona. 


EXCEPTIONALLY  COMPETENT 
TEAM — Advertising  manager  and  me¬ 
chanical  superintendent  want  perma¬ 
nent  situation  with  organization 
where  drive,  efficiency  and  ability  to 
deliver  will  build  solid  future.  Box 
428.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 


SUCCESSFUL  Advertising  Space 
Salesman  on  Daily  and  Sunday  News¬ 
papers  and  for  a  magazine  group 
leeks  situation  in  chart  area  3,  4,  or 
i  to  get  away  from  Northern  Wint- 
^  Experience  primarily  in  competi¬ 
tive  fields — a  successful  record,  family 
man.  educational  background,  in  early 
thirties,  presently  employed  in  execu¬ 
tive  position  with  a  fine  metropolitan 
organization.  Write  Box  433,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


E  tutorial 


SPORTS-WRITER.  EDITOR 
Alert,  seasoned,  with  eight  years 
rounded  sports  experience  on  small, 
medium  dailies.  33,  BS.  Can  use  cam¬ 
era.  Now  employed.  Can  arrange  Inter¬ 
view.  Box  115,  Editor  dk  Publisher. 


WAR  II  VETERAN.  34,  married,  seeks 
podtion  for  which  newspaper  and  edu¬ 
cational  background  qualifies.  Russian 
lUjor  graduate,  French,  Spanish, 
Journalism.  History  minor.  14  months 
copy  reading  metropolitan  daily.  $ 
BMnths  general,  small  Ohio  daily. 
Frank  Mills,  6818  N.  Wayne.  Chicago 
M,  Illinois. 

DESK  MAN,  28,  6  years  experience. 
Joamalism  degree.  Married.  Box  244, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

for  18  MONTHS  a  reporter  on  South- 
m  morning  daily  of  15,000  circula- 
m,  26-year-old  man  now  seeks  larger 
■ily  40,000  and  up.  Will  travel  any- 
yntre,  have  experience  all  beats  and 
fmture  writing  plus  camera  knowledge. 
Opportunity  more  important  than  sal- 
sry.  write  hox  207.  Editor  t  Publisher. 

CANADIAN  editorial  and  feature- 
•nter;  excellent  references  and  sam- 
Pfss;  seeks  Ontario  paper.  Box  201, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


KANAGING  Editor;  small  daily 
wire  or  city  Editor  medium 
dsily.  Write  for  details.  Box  203,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


drama.  amusement,  movie  editor  or 
cntie.  Several  years  metropolitan  daily 
“Psrience.  Available  April  1.  Will 
•c  anywhere.  Prefer  metropolitan 
wity.  Can  double  in  brass  in  radio, 
Ivi  books,  records,  travel  or  straight 
*•*».  Hard  worker,  dependable.  Box 
*•.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


ALL-AROUND  NEWSMAN.  Sports, 
news,  features,  editorial  production. 
8%  years  daily  experience.  Vet,  J-Grad. 
28,  single.  Car.  Blast  or  Midwest,  ^x 
336,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EDITOR  deskman — Photographer,  have 
ear  and  camera.  Currently  on  weekly 
but  have  many  years  daily  background. 
Prefer  EUut  but  will  go  anywhere  for 
right  permanent  spot.  Write  Box  315, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


GRANDSON  of  a  newspaperman ;  son 
of  a  newspaiierman  ;  nephew  of  a  news¬ 
paperman,  but  refuse  to  trade  on  name. 

I  need  a  beginner  Reimrter  Job  se¬ 
cured  on  my  own !  College  graduate 
(English  Major-History  Minor)  Sum¬ 
mer  experience.  Salary  of  secondary 
importance.  Military  service  behind  me. 
Go  anywhere.  All  I  want  is  a  start. 
Box  328,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

J-GRAD,  24,  now  in  grad  school,  seeks 
editorial  post.  Vet,  single,  9  months 
news,  sports  editor  weekly,  8  months 
newsrim  Stars  and  Stripes.  Available 
April  1.  Box  319,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
IVY  LEAGUE  graduate.  Phi  Beta 
Kappa,  graduate  degrees,  veteran,  7 
years’  east  coast  newspaper  experience, 
desk,  reporting,  desires  writing  posi¬ 
tion  with  magazine,  house  organ,  in¬ 
dustrial  journal,  publisher,  newspaper. 
Available  immediately.  Box  809,  Editor 
A  PuMisher._ 

NEm  A  TOP  SPORTSWmTERT~Timn 
consider:  2  years  Sports  Editor  27,000 
NYC  daily;  highly  rated  columns  and 
makeup ;  nation-wide  stories  via  AP 
and  Sporting  News ;  award  winning 
Army  sports  publicist.  Recently  re¬ 
leased  from  service  at  26 ;  have  BA. 

Box  381,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

OVERSEAS  position  wanted.  Four 
years  legwork,  features,  rewrite,  make¬ 
up,  free  lance,  27  B.A.  (honors)  mar¬ 
ried  veteran.  Box  317,  Editor  A  Pub- 
lisher. 


REPORTER  —  20  months  daily  plus 
18  with  AP,  Chicago.  Single,  31,  BSJ. 
Prefer  medium  or  large  daily.  Box  311, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

SEEK  solid  reporting  job  on  good  daily. 
Four  years  varied  experience,  marri^ 
veteran,  27.  Excellent  references  previ¬ 
ous  employers.  Career  interests.  Box 
818,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

SOMEWHERE  —  Other  than  women's 
page,  an  editor  must  need  gal  with 
curiosity,  imagination,  top  feature  abil¬ 
ity.  Wants  change  to  job  with  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Now  on  metropolitan  dally 
(fourth  year).  A.B.,  versatile.  Box  310, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

SPORTS  Writer.  28,  8  years  experi¬ 
ence.  Excellent  background.  Box  833, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


AGGRESSIVE,  hard-working,  young 
man  wants  all-around  job  on  large 
weekly  or  medium  daily.  Veteran — 
former  Navy  journalist,  married,  23, 
journalism  graduate,  midwest  back¬ 
ground.  Extensive  camera,  darkroom, 
and  Fairchild  experience.  Will  go  any¬ 
where.  Available  February  7th.  Box 
429,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


BAJ,  25,  8  years  general  reporter, 

sports  editor  and  radio  news  writer. 
Covered  all  beats.  Have  desk  and 
feature  writing  experience.  Am  seek¬ 
ing  spot  on  Metropolitan  or  medium 
size  daily.  Prefer  Chart  Area  6.  Box 
420,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


CAPABLE  newsman  seeks  job  mid¬ 
west,  southwest  as  news  editor,  desk- 
man,  house  organ  or  radio  news  spot. 
Best  references,  top  experience.  Avail- 
able  now.  Box  423,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
CHALLENGING  and  responsible  be¬ 
ginning  spot  wanted  by  ambitious, 
imaginative  and  attractive  young  lady. 
August  ABJ  graduate.  Box  441,  Edi¬ 
tor  _A_PuWisher; _ 

EASY  sit-down  job  wanted  by  tired 
old  man.  Full  time  or  part  time ;  day¬ 
time  or  night  time;  here  or  there. 
Some  small  compensation.  Box  415, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


EDITOR-REPORTER,  31.  Four  years 
in  all  phases  small  daily.  Handles 
camera.  Copy  desk  experience.  N.Y.C. 
tabloid.  Seek  permanent  post  Chart 
Areas  4.  2.  Can  arrange  interview. 
Box  444,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


■  ENGLISH,  history,  economics  majors, 

I  9  years  sir  lines  management  opera¬ 
tions.  sales,  traffic,  office,  training, 
personnel.  Farm  background,  inter¬ 
ests,  8  years  competitive  daily,  80,000, 
columnist,  state  editor,  camera.  Wants 
editorial,  top  reporting,  public  rela¬ 
tions.  If  you  seek  yes-man.  we  won’t 
agree.  Minimum  $100,  future.  Happily 
married,  one  son.  Age  85.  Available 
I  April  1.  Box  418,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  copywriter,  editor, 
circulation  manager,  currently  em¬ 
ployed.  wants  immediate  switch  to  new 
simt  in  NYC  or  Westchester  County. 
Widow,  one  child.  Address  P.  O.  Box 
554.  Mt.  Vernon,  New  York. _ 

EXPERIENCED  sports  man,  27.  seeks 
challenging  job ;  Southerner,  College, 
married.  Go  anywhere  1  Box  422,  Edi- 
tor  A  Publisher. _ 

FOREIGN  CORRESPONDENT,  unre- 
generate  Yankee,  seeks  contribute  14 
eventful  by-lined  years  experience 
probing  Europe,  Mid-East,  Latin 
America  plus  Washington,  UN  in  chal¬ 
lenging  new  editorial  career  demand¬ 
ing  knowledgeable  writing  skill.  Pro¬ 
ductive  37.  married,  top  references, 
employed  but  valid  reason  change. 
Box  432,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

FORMER  newspaper  reporter,  now 
radio  reporter,  short-hand  thrown  in 
seeking  writing  job  in  New  York 
area.  English  major.  82,  married.  Will 
consider  any  good  proposal,  including 
secretarial  work  leading  to  editorial 
or  writing  assignments.  Box  427,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


HEAR  THIS  MANHATTAN! 

Reporter  who  can  write.  Now  em¬ 
ployed  stone’s  throw  from  your  desk. 
One  year  general.  Two  years  high- 
level  military  editorial.  Vet.  25,  B.A., 
grad,  school.  Immediate  interview.  Box 
417,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


JUST  back  from  Europe  and  Asia, 
FOREIGN  CORRESPONDENT  avail¬ 
able  now  for  the  right  Writing-Editing 
job  at  home.  Three  years  abroad  with 
finest  U.S.  News  organization.  Seven 
years  Stateside  daily  and  weeklies.  Ex¬ 
cellent  references  around  the  world. 
Married.  B.J.  Fluent  French  and  Ger- 
man.  Box  457,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
JUST  returned  after  2  years  night 
club  columnist,  movie,  drama  critic 
for  Pacific  Stars  A  Stripes,  Tokyo.  Ex¬ 
tensive  knowledge  Show  Biz.  music 
world — Both  pops,  modem  jazz.  Seek 
similar  position  anywhere.  Single.  Box 
440.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

MICHIGAN-OHIO-INDIANA 

EDITORS 

4- YEAR  MAN,  now  employed,  wants 
closer  to  home.  STRONG  on  ability- 
to-work,  comprehension,  verbs,  stick- 
to-it.  camera,  police,  courts,  and  fea¬ 
tures.  WEAK  on  adjectives,  wind  and 
crusading.  WITH  family  and  car. 

Box  437,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

NEWSMAN — Out  of  job  second  time 
in  25  years  —  desk  work  preferred — 
12  years  in  public  administration,  desk 
and  general  news  15  years— exchange 
experience  and  services  for  steady  job, 
married.  Will  go  anyplace  with  good 
prospects.  Box  411,  Editor  A  Pub- 

lisher. _ 

REPORTER  on  weekly,  100,000  cir¬ 
culation  seeks  switch  to  daily.  Chart 
Area  1  or  2.  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  J-Grad, 

24.  single,  car.  Army  P.  I.  O.  Free 

lance  sales.  Box  418,  Editor  A  Pub- 

lisher. _ 

REPORTER,  25,  Ivy  League  grad¬ 
uate;  small  daily  experience.  Will  go 
anywhere.  Box  425,  Editor  A  Pub- 

lisher. _ 

SUCCESSFUL  columnist  seeks  new 
connection.  $100  minimum.  Box  416, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

VETERAN  just  released  from  Service. 
Seeks  editorial  position.  Relocate.  Age 

25,  Box  424.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

WRITER,  25,  2  years  experience, 

radio,  magazine  writing,  publicity, 
top  New  York  Media.  Smks  Editorial 
Position.  Box  426,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
LITERATE,  experienced  newspaperman 
wants  assignment  overseas.  All  per¬ 
sonal  data  on  request.  Box  459,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


AMBITIOUS  (College  Grad  seeks  start- 
ing  post  with  small  daily  ANY¬ 
WHERE.  College  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence  all  fields,  features,  rewrite,  make¬ 
up,  editing.  25.  single,  vet,  J-educa- 
tion.  Opportunity  more  imirortant 
than  salary.  Box  461,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

SPORTSWRITER 

J-GRAD,  24  single,  vet,  ear.  On* 
year  sportswriter-Deskman  125.000 
daily;  6  months  sports  editor:  15,000 
daily.  Accurate.  Fast,  Sharp  copy. 
Makeup.  Wants  to  join  sports  STA^. 
Box  126,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Mechanical 


PRESSROOM  Foreman  Availablo. 
Complete  knowledge  all  operations. 
ROP  color  as  well  as  process  4  color 
work.  Intimately  acquainted  with 
stereotype  operations.  Experience  along 
personnel  and  production  lines  on 
small,  medium  and  metropolitan  dai¬ 
lies.  Confidential.  Box  111,  Editor  A 
Publisher.  _ 


MAN  86,  ten  years  experience  as 
Mechanical  Superintendent  and  Pro¬ 
duction  Manager  in  Daily  field.  Guar¬ 
antee  to  cut  costs,  improve  quality. 
Box  449,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

NEED  FOREMAN  OR  ASSISTANT! 
EXPERIENCED  in  all  phases  of  com¬ 
posing  room  operation.  Employed  by 
62.000  daily.  Sunday  circulation.  Cap¬ 
able  of  liandling  men :  Qualified  on 
union  law.  13  years  experience.  Ef¬ 
ficient  and  cost  conscious.  References 
available.  Age  30,  married.  Available 
anywhere.  Box  430,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


_ Photography _ 

PHOTOGRAPHER  Lab  man  seeks 
permanent  position  in  Midwestern 
daily.  Car,  married.  Box  435,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

PHOTOGRAPHER,  single,  27,  Car 
and  equipment,  6  years  experience. 
Fairchild  expert.  Harvey  Kjar,  912 
Lakeside.  Chicago  40,  Illinois. 


Promotion  Public  Relatione 


EDITOR-WRITER-PHOTOGRAPHER. 
17th  year  national  trade  weekly,  seeks 
house  publication  where  he  would  be 
versatile,  working  executive.  Box  219, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

HARD  WORKING  City  Editor  seeks 
House  Organ  or  publicity  job.  B.S.  and 
M.S.  in  Public  Relations  plus  9  years 
experience.  40,  Married,  two  children, 
sober,  draft  exempt.  Box  827,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

ADVERTTSING  —  Public  Relations, 
now  employed  on  metropolitan  daily. 
Degree  in  Industrial  Relations,  Public 
Relations  and  Advertising.  Write  Pub¬ 
licity,  Edit  House  Organ.  Married,  in 
80fs.  Box  414,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
Challenge  wanted!  6  years  organis¬ 
ing,  directing  public  relations ;  TV 
and  all  phases  publicity ;  speaking, 
exhibits,  cami>aigns.  MA,  journalism, 
study  abroad.  31,  family.  Employed. 
Any  area.  Box  450,  Editor  A  Pub- 
lisher. _ 

EXPERIENCED  Public  Relations  con¬ 
sultant,  publicist,  ex-AP  staffer  wants 
change.  Prefer  South,  Southwest. 
Washington  D.  C.,  but  open  to  offer. 
Spanish,  some  French.  State  SDX 
chairman.  Box  443,  Editor  A  Pu^ 
Usher. 


SEEKING  newspaper  or  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  spot  in  FLORIDA.  Publicity 
experience  and  16  years’  on  metro¬ 
politan  dailies  covers  all  beats,  re¬ 
write.  B.A.  Box  456,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


Saletmen 


ADVERTISING  EXECUTTVE  with 
good  across-the-board  knowledge  of 
the  newspi^ier  business  seeks  connec¬ 
tion  with  comi>any  which  can  profit 
from  that  know-how  and  22  years 
advertising  and  sales  experience. 
Capable  of  meeting  and  dealiiig  with 
top  men.  Prefer  to  locate  in  Wiscon¬ 
sin  or  nearby  state.  Would  travel. 
Box  454,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 

Chicago 

The  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives  Association  meeting 
here  at  the  Edgewater  Beach 
Hotel  was  marked  by  un¬ 
precedented  optimism  and  con¬ 
fidence  for  the  future.  The 
hundreds  of  conventioning  ad¬ 
men  shared  the  opinions  of  all 
the  speakers  that  1954  had  been 
a  good  year,  1955  would  be 
better.  There  is  a  potential  of 
increased  volume  and  the  NAEA 
members  refiected  a  fighting 
spirit  determined  to  get  a  larg¬ 
er  share  of  it. 

At  no  time  was  there  a  note 
of  pessimism,  unless  you  so 
classify  the  few  words  of  cau¬ 
tion  that  competitive  condi¬ 
tions  call  for  more,  harder  and 
better  selling. 

One  of  the  interesting  talks, 
among  the  many  reported  else¬ 
where  in  this  issue,  was  a  re¬ 
port  on  how  well  two  competi¬ 
tors — radio  and  TV — are  doing 
in  some  cases  right  under  the 
noses  of  newspapers  with  what 
should  be  natural  newspaper 
advertisers. 

Richard  Trowbridge,  sales  co¬ 
ordinator  for  appliance  and  au¬ 
tomotive  advertising  for  the 
Milwaukee  Journal,  revealed 
the  results  of  a  seven-day 
monitored  survey  of  seven  local 
radio  and  4  local  TV  stations. 
The  Journal  found  an  estimated 
$284,000  worth  of  time  sales  in 
a  single  seven-day  period  last 
Fall — more  than  $1,000,000  a 
month.  “If  you  are  looking  for 
more  new  accounts  to  sell  this 
year,  more  advertisers  with 
'sleeper’  advertising  budgets, 
take  a  look  at  the  job  radio  and 
television  are  doing  in  your 
market,”  Mr.  Trowbridge  rec¬ 
ommended. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

The  Journal  was  prompted  to 
make  the  study  because  of  an 
accumulation  of  reports  from 
salesmen  indicating  a  growing 
number  of  retailers  and  distrib¬ 
utors  who  were  investing  im¬ 
portant  money  in  local  spot 
radio.  “Many  of  these  were 
using  radio,  not  to  supplement 
newspaper  advertising,  but  as 
their  basic  advertising  buy,” 
Mr.  Trowbridge  said.  Some  TV 
stations  with  few  network  book¬ 
ings  also  were  concentrating  on 
brokers,  jobbers,  distributors, 
shopping  centers  and  other 
purely  local  prospects. 

The  information  is  not  avail¬ 
able  from  any  central  source. 
There  is  no  “Media  Records”  in 


the  broadcasting  business.  So 
the  Journal  had  to  find  out  for 
itself.  And  here  are  some  of 
the  things  it  discovered: 

“The  7  Milwaukee  radio  sta¬ 
tions  carried  an  estimated  $68,- 
000  worth  of  business  from  675 
different  advertisers.  On  the 
other  hand,  425  television  ac¬ 
counts  purchased  nearly  $216,- 
000  worth  of  time  at  estimated 
average  card  rates.  No  doubt 
about  it,”  Mr.  Trowbridge 
stated,  “radio  is  far  from  dead 
in  Milwaukee.  Here  was  a 
medium,  many  advertising  ex¬ 
perts  had  crossed  off  their  list, 
selling  business  to  50%  more 
accounts  than  the  new  giant 
TV,  getting  25%  of  the  broad¬ 
cast  advertising  dollar.  .  .  . 

“Results  of  the  radio  survey 
provided  most  of  the  surprises 
for  us.  We  were  astonished  at 
the  number  of  commerci^  an¬ 
nouncements  carried  by  all  7 
stations  during  the  survey  week 
— an  estimated  total  of  8650 
sponsored  messages  in  all.  When 
you  consider  that,  according  to 
radio’s  own  research,  at  a  given 
time  the  stations  split  a  total 
daytime  radio  audience  of  less 
than  60,000  families  it’s  doing 
an  aggressive  selling  job  to  ob¬ 
tain  this  volume  of  business. 

“The  two  radio  stations  with 
network  tie-ups  captured  just 
under  half  the  total  radio  dol¬ 
lar,  racking  up  estimated  sales 
of  $33,400.  The  busiest  station 
during  the  surveyed  week  was 
a  250-watt  independent,  WEMP, 
which  carried  2400  announce¬ 
ments  worth  an  estimated  $16,- 
117.  Although  its  average  local 
spot  rate  was  only  $7.50,  it  sold 
$8,649  to  retailers  and  $7,468 
to  non-network  national  adver¬ 
tisers.  This  station  also  carried 
a  record  high  26  commercials 
per  hour  in  the  7-8  a.m.  time 
segment  as  well  as  averaging 
more  than  20  an  hour  from  6 
a.m.  to  midnight.  At  peak  times 
two  and  sometimes  three  spot 
announcements  were  placed 
back  to  back.  .  .  .” 

The  Journal  already  knew 
about  the  P  &  G,  Lever,  Gen¬ 
eral  Foods,  General  Mills,  etc., 
expenditures.  “It  wasn’t  until 
we  got  down  to  the  $50  to  $450 
a  week  advertisers  that  sur¬ 
prising  new  faces  turned  up,” 
Mr.  Trowbridge  said.  “We 
found  that  radio  was  carrying 
187  retail  and  local  national  ac¬ 
counts  in  that  size  group.  Most 
of  these  were  also  regular 
newspaper  advertisers  but  61 
(Continued  on  page  67) 
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Jan.  23-25 — Northeastern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  matt¬ 
ing.  Arlington  Hotel,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  27-29 — National  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Mid- 
Winter  Workshop,  Hampton  |Va.)  Institute. 

Jan.  27-29— Ohio  Newspaper  Association,  annual  conventiot, 
Deshler  Hilton  Hotel,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Jan.  27-29— Oklahoma  Press  Association,  67th  annual  mid-wintir 
convention,  Biltmore  Hotel,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Jan,  28-29 — Now  Mexico  Press  Association,  annual  meeting,  Ros¬ 
well,  N.  M. 

Jan.  29-30 — Advertising  Association  of  the  West,  annual  mid¬ 
winter  conference,  Hollywood,  Calif. 

Jan.  30 — Capital  District  Newspaper  Mechanical  conference,  Tm 
Eyck  Hotel,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Feb.  3 — California  Nevada  Associated  Press,  annual  meeting, 
Sheraton-Palace  Hotel,  San  Francisco. 

Feb.  3-6 — National  Editorial  Association,  annual  mid-winter  con¬ 
vention,  Soreno  Hotel,  St.  Petersburg.  Fla. 

Feb.  4-5 — ^Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  34th  annual  meet¬ 
ing,  The  Menqer  Hotel,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

Feb.  4-6— California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  annual 
convention,  Sheraton  Palace  Hotel,  San  Francisco. 

Feb.  5-6— Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Managers  Association,  an¬ 
nual  meeting.  Hotel  LaSalle,  Chicago. 

Feb.  6-8 — New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Hotel 
Syracuse,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Feb.  6-11 — ^The  Copley  Press,  26th  annual  conference,  Borrego 
Springs,  Calif. 

Fab.  1 1 — Chesapeake  Associated  Press  annual  meeting,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md. 

Feb.  11-12 — Maryland  Press  Association,  annual  meeting,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md. 

Feb.  11-12 — Northwest  Daily  Press  Association,  36th  annual 
meeting,  Radisson  Hotel,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Feb.  14— Associated  Dailies,  meeting.  Hotel  Statler,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Feb.  14-15— Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Winter  meeting,  Drala 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

Feb.  14-18 — Seminar  on  municipal  affairs  for  city  editors,  their 
assistants,  and  political  reporters,  Ohio  State  University  School  of 
Journalism,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Fab.  14-25 — American  Press  Institute,  newspaper  advertising  semi¬ 
nar,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

Feb.  15 — Now  York  State  Publishers  Association,  35th  winter  con¬ 
vention,  Hotel  Statler,  Buffalo. 

Feb.  18-19— Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  of  the 
Carolines,  Mid-Winter  meeting,  Columbia  Hotel,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

Feb.  1 8- 1 9-— Oregon  Press  Conference,  co-sponsored  by  ONPA 
and  University  of  Oregon  School  of  Journalism,  Eugene,  Ore. 

Feb.  18-19 — lAMA-PNPA  Advertising  Conference,  Penn  Harris 
Hotel,  Harrisburg. 

Feb.  18-19 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  of  the 
Carolinas,  Mid-Winter  meeting,  Columbia  Hotel,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

Feb.  19 — Nevada  State  Press  Association,  annual  meeting.  Journal¬ 
ism  Building,  University  of  Nevada,  Reno. 

Feb.  20-21 — Midwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives’  Associa¬ 
tion,  73rd  semi-annual  meeting.  President  Hotel,  Kansas  City, 
Missouri. 

Feb.  25 — New  Jersey  Press  Association,  Circulation  Clinic, 
Rutgers  University,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Feb.  25-26— Seminars  for  editorial,  circulation  and  advertising 
personnel,  daily  and  weekly  newspapers.  University  of  Wisconsin 
School  of  Journalism,  Madison,  Wis. 
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Print 


YOU  HELPED  BUILD  THIS  FOR  THE  “FAVORED  CLASS."  This  big 
power  plant  in  the  TVA  area  was  built  by  the  government 
and  paid  for  by  everyltody’s  taxes.  Rut  its  power  goes  to 
factories,  farms  and  families  who  don't  pay  the  same  elec¬ 
tricity  taxes  the  rest  of  us  pay  (taxes  amount  to  about  20^ 
of  our  electric  bills). 

"YOU  ARE  THERE’’-CBS  television-witness  history’s  great  events 
Printed  in  U.  S.  A. 


lOWANS  DONT  LIKE  SUCH  FAVORS.  The  federal  government’s 
Fort  Randall  Dam  on  the  Missouri  River  was  paid  for  by 
all  Americans,  but  by  law  the  “favored  class”  gets  special 
rights  to  its  electric  power.  In  a  recent  Iowa  public  opinion 
poll,  even  people  in  the  favored  class  voted  9  to  1  that  such 
favoritism  is  unfair. 


HOW  FEDERAL 
ELECTRIC  POWER 
SETS  OP  A 
'FAVORED  CLASS” 


Everybody  in  the  U.S.  pays  in  taxes  for  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  electric  power  dams  and  plants,  wherever 
they’re  built.  But  under  present  law,  a  “favored 
class”  of  Americans  has  special  privilege  in  get¬ 
ting  the  subsidized  power  these  projects  produce. 

Here  are  three  examples  of  how  this  strange 
un-American  idea  works.  The  result  is  that  more 
than  4  million  businesses,  farms  and  families  have 
part  of  their  electric  bills  paid  by  40  million 
others— the  tax-paying  customers  served  by 
America’s  Electric  Light  and  Fon  er  ComiKinies* . 

^S’amen  on  reuuett  from  tkU  maffazfne 


POWER  FOR  ALL-OR  FOR  THE  “FAVORED  CLASS”?  Here  at  Hell's 

Canyun  on  the  Idaho-Oregon  Irarder,  a  local  electric  com¬ 
pany  has  been  trying  to  get  permission  to  build  three  big 
hydroelectric  dams.  These  dams  would  be  built  without 
cost  to  taxpayers  and  woidd  pay  nearly  $10  million  annually 
in  federal  and  local  taxes.  The  power  would  go  to  all  custom¬ 
ers.  But  people  who  want  pt)wer  to  go  to  “favored”  groups 
are  trying  to  push  the  government  into  doing  the  job  with 
tax  money,  and  have  delayed  the  project  for  7  years. 


Order  it  Now! 

70  th  Edition 

of  the  Original 

WORLD  ALMANAC 

Millions  of  Facts  on  Thousands  of  Subjects 
For  Newsmen,  Admen,  Researchers,  Executives 


$1.10 
Postpaid  in 
toilproef 
hoovy  paper 
cover 


$1.85 
Postpaid  in 
library-style 
cloth-binding 


70  Years  a  Best-Seller!  That’s  the  record  of  the 
World  Almanac.  Welhinformed  people — editors, 
reporters,  copywriters,  researchers,  executives  who 
have  relied  on  it  year  in  and  year  out — understand 
why  the  World  Almanac  is  so  highly  respected  and 
universally  consulted.  It  remains  the  most  authorita' 
tive,  accurate  and  complete  single-volume  reference 
book! 

The  1955  World  Almanac  is  new,  up-to-date, 
easy  to  read,  and  conveniently  indexed  for  quick, 
ready  reference.  It  records  concisely  and  clearly  the 
record  of  a  significant,  event-filled,  historic  year. 

A  Preview  of  the  Contents:  Published  by  the 
New  York  World-Telegram  and  Sun,  and  edited 
by  Harry  Hansen,  the  new  1955  World  Almanac 
contains  a  myriad  of  information,  facts,  figures, 
statistics  on  almost  any  subject  you  can  name.  Here 
are  some: 

Complete  Election  Returns:  Fall  elections,  1954, 
are  fully  reported.  One-third  of  the  Senators,  all 
members  of  the  House,  34  Governors,  numerous 
Mayors,  were  chosen.  Roster  of  public  officials,  too. 

Sports  Records  Smashed:  Broken  4-minute  mile 
record,  first  by  Roger  Bannister,  and  then  John 
Landry,  who  outran  Bannister.  These  and  other 
records  in  track,  baseball,  football,  basketball  and 
other  athletic  contests  highlight  the  prize-winning 
Sports  Section. 

Atomic  Defense  and  Power:  Atomic  develop¬ 
ment  made  history  in  1954,  the  year  the  U.S. 
launched  its  first  atomic-propelled  submarine,  ex¬ 
ploded  H-bomb,  prepared  new  industrial  use*  of 
atomic  power.  Atomic  developments  from  Britain 
and  Russia  reported,  too. 

China,  Indo-China,  Korea:  How  U.S.  foreign 
policy  developed  in  Indo-China,  attacks  on  Amer¬ 
ican  planes  by  Communist  China,  stalemate  in 
Korea,  diplomatic  maneuvers  of  India,  military  and 
economic  changes  in  Japan.  Impact  of  U.S..  policies 
on  the  world,  results  of  Geneva  and  other  confer¬ 
ences. 

83rd  Congress,  Second  Session:  What  Con¬ 
gress  accomplished  in  cutting  expenditures,  paring 
deficit,  revising  taxes  downward,  supervising  foreign 


aid,  investigating  disloyalty  and  subversion,  Bricker 
Amendment  debates,  McCarthy-Army  Hearings, 
other  developments. 

Population  Growth:  New,  compact  and  depend¬ 
able  population  tables,  just  revised,  show  California 
bursting  its  seams,  big  increases  in  Texas  and 
Illinois,  and  other  newsworthy  changes. 

Battle  Against  Disease:  First  nation-wide  test  of 
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